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In the heartbeats of history and the 
whispered prayers of the faithful, 
there lies a story of Islam that is as 
poignant as it is forgotten. 
Rediscovering True Islam invites you 
into this tender narrative, gently 
peeling back layers of time and 
human intervention to reveal a faith 
that once stood united, undivided 


by today's doctrinal labels. 


This journey takes readers to a 
simpler era, when the very air of 
Medina and Mecca resonated witha 
pure, unadulterated devotion, long 
before terms like Sunni, Shia, 
Hanaf, or Ja'fari ever echoed in its 
alleyways. As time wore on, the story 
unravels the slow, sometimes painful 
emergence of divisions, turning 
brethren into factions and shared 
prayers into distinct rituals. 


Yet, even in this complex weave of 
beliefs, an underlying truth remains: 
every strand, whether mainstream 
or marginalized, has its roots in the 
same sacred soil. Rediscovering True 
Islam seeks to kindle in its readers a 
sense of wonder, a longing to look 
beyond long-held assumptions and 
see the faith with fresh, compassio- 
nate eyes. 


With warmth and empathy, this 
book reaches out, urging us to touch 
the very soul of Islam, to understand 
its essence, and to bridge divides that 
have existed for too long. Dive in, 
and find yourself transported to a 
time and place where the heart of 
Islam beats undisturbed, in unity 
and peace. 
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understanding and dialogue among 
various cultures and civilizations. 
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Gu 3 agio cud Land IgilSy gine Ip8-8 Gull wl 
Indeed, those who have divided their religion and 
become factions, you have nothing to do with them. 


(Surah Al-Anam: 159) 


THE QURAN PRESENTED A UNIQUE view of life, a blend 
of reason and divine revelation working hand in hand. It elevated 
the rational mind, allowing it to be guided by the insights from 
divine messages. In this worldview, reason always sensed the support 
of a higher power in its explorations and discoveries. This approach 
opened up new horizons, leading to unparalleled exploration of the 
world’s oceans and the universe. It introduced a sense of universalism 
in the Muslim mind. Differences between cultures, tribes, and 
nations were acknowledged, but they were all part of a greater unity. 
The message seemed clear: the followers of this final revelation 
were tasked with building a system of belief that transcended these 
differences, creating a sanctuary for all humanity. 


In the drama of history, it was the tragic assassination of Uthman 
that pushed the Islamic community into a maelstrom of disruption, 
upending the very foundations of the then-political system. It was a 
schism that time could not mend, a wound that festered throughout 
the various epochs of the Umayyad and Abbasid Caliphates. 
A floodgate of rebellion had been opened, with no less than sixty 
different factions making their stand, their political identities 
born of these tumultuous times. A kind of quasi-divinity began to 
envelop these early political factions—the supporters of Uthman, 
the followers of Ali. As the storm of discord grew more violent, each 
group began to interpret the Qur’an through the lens of their own 
factional commitments, striving to find divine approval for their 
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cause. The marketplace of ideas turned into a hotbed of religious 
partisanship, with preferential interpretations of religious traditions 
taking precedence over the divine revelation itself. The sobering 
reality of this situation was poignantly captured by the Qur’anic 
verse: ‘Indeed, those who have divided their religion and become 
sects, you are not [associated] with them in anything.’ The verse was 
a stern reminder that amidst this turmoil, the quintessential spirit 
of the religion had slipped away from the grasp of these zealous 
claimants. 


As we moved towards the midpoint of the third century, the landscape 
of the Islamic world began to transform significantly. The original 
inheritors of monotheistic knowledge, who were once the torchbearers 
of Muslim enlightenment, seemed to have disappeared from the 
societal panorama. Alternatively, they were pushed to the periphery, 
retreating under the pressures of the mounting hostilities amongst 
the Shia, Sunni, and Kharijites. The fourth century witnessed the 
birth of the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt. This pivotal event, while 
politically significant, also insidiously began to cloak political disputes 
in the garb of religious righteousness. Consequently, an intricate 
tapestry of competing caliphates emerged, stretching from Sind to 
Andalusia. These alternate caliphates, each claiming to be the true 
standard bearers of the Hanifi faith, found themselves drawn into a 
labyrinth of misguided interpretations to establish their theoretical 
entitlements. Meanwhile, those left in the wake of this fast-paced 
race for spiritual dominance grappled with their own challenges. 
They busied themselves crafting theoretical justifications to uphold 
their religious authority. The singular identity of a ‘believer’ or 
‘Momin’, once the cornerstone of early Muslim societies, began to 
lose its sheen. The once revered title of “Commander of the Faithful’ 
assigned to the Caliphs of the Prophet, now seemed to resonate less. 
Political factionalism, alternate caliphates, and ideological groupings 
led to a kaleidoscope of identities. The likes of Ahl Sunnat wa 
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Jamaat wa Athar, Ahl al-Adl wal-Istiqamah, and the sympathizers 
of Ahl al-Bayt began to surface. As we journeyed into the fourth 
century, these evolving identities started forming their religious 
books, each representing a medley of traditions tailored to their 
own liking. 


This phase also marked the emergence of numerous sects within 
these groups. Each faction staunchly believed in the exclusivity of 
their truth and the assurance of salvation that it held. All other 
groups, despite their allegiance to Islam, were seen as nothing more 
than wayfarers bound for hell. This discord was poignantly captured 
in the Quranic verse, ‘Every faction rejoices in what it has. It was 
indeed a stark departure from the early days of Islam, an evolution 
that was both complex and deeply transformative. 


As we cast our gaze back through the misty corridors of time, 
a millennium of intellectual meandering stands between us and the 
inception of this profound schism. The accepted narrative today 
heralds the Shia, Sunni, or Ibadi interpretations of the Abrahamic 
faith as the indelible cornerstones of the religious edifice. Such is the 
depth of this conviction that it has interwoven itself into the very 
fabric of devotion - the act of worship appears incomplete without 
the adoption of one of these sects. Each faction is acutely aware of 
the perceived apostasy of the other, viewing them as having long 
strayed from the luminous path of Muhammad’s message. Yet, they 
are often oblivious to the gravity of their own deviations. The Sunni 
interpretation of Islam, in the eyes of the Shia, lacks the requisite 
purity, while the Sunni perception of Shia Islam is one of unequivocal 
rejection. For the Ibadis, both these factions are ensnared in the 
sinful disregard of divine blessings. The tapestry of divisions within 
these broad categories is intricate and nuanced. Among the Shia, 
the Ismailis, Zaidis, Alawis, and other sub-sects find themselves 
in a state of perennial tension. Likewise, the Sunni community 
is fractured into the diverse tents of Hanafi, Shafi’i, Maliki, and 
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Hanbali jurisprudence. This dissonance within the Muslim world 
has given birth to a complex labyrinth of hostility and disputes, 
with the Shias, Sunnis, Hanafis, Shafi’is, Barelvis, Deobandis, and 
an array of other factions as key players. The inescapable result of 
these discordances is that the establishment of a unified Islamic 
society, or a religious state, seems to be a Herculean task, if not an 
outright impossibility. In a landscape where every interpretation of 
faith stands in staunch defiance of the others, the dream of revival - 
bereft of the bedrock of Islam’s core tenets - can be nothing more 
than a mirage shimmering in the desert of self-deception. 


Islam, at its core, transcends the sectarian divides of Sunni, Shia, and 
Ibadi. The irony, however, is that our scholars, over the centuries, 
have been persistently searching for the essence of this faith within 
the intricate texts of Sunni, Shia, and Ibadi jurisprudence. It’s 
challenging for them to contemplate a conception of faith that exists 
independently of the Four Sunni Imams, the Twelve Imams of the 
Ahl al-Bayt, or the ‘Hazar Imam.’ Deep down, they do acknowledge 
that the Islam practiced during the earliest period, at the time of 
Prophet Muhammad and the Righteous Caliphs, was unencumbered 
by such classifications. There were no Sunnis, Shias, Hanafis, or 
Jafaris back then. Thus, it stands to reason that jettisoning these 
personal frames of reference should not, in any way, erode the 
bedrock of our faith. The real dilemma, though, lies in our long- 
standing tradition of reading our history through a theological lens, 
which engenders a fear. This fear is of potentially uprooting the 
long-established edifice of Islam in our quest for its primal form. 
The fear that such an audacious voyage might leave us stranded in 
an ideological wilderness. 


In our quest to unearth the authentic essence of Islam, we could be 
steered by a set of intriguing questions. When was the semantic shift 
of the term ‘Imam, from being a temporal authority to a spiritual 
guide, introduced? At which point in history did the distinct 
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sectarian identities of Shia and Sunni Muslims take shape? When 
were the esteemed Sunni jurists elevated to the status of the ‘Four 
Imams’? When did the sacrosanct doctrine of the “Twelve Imams’ 
first emerge within Shia Islam? To put it succinctly, the diverse 
paradigms of faith that have been in conflict over centuries, are they 
not the products of certain historical and political contingencies? 
If we manage to cast our sight beyond these confines, it might not 
be too onerous a task to envisage the original form of Islam. 


As a means to sequentially decipher our theological departures, 
we should initially scrutinize the chronicles of Shia Islam. 
Not necessarily because they are saddled with an enormity 
of misconceptions and distortions, but because they exhibit a 
somewhat more profound emotional attachment to the Ahl al-Bayt. 
Furthermore, their doctrinal detours have persistently influenced 
Sunni thinking. The philosophical diversions seen in Ismaili and 
Twelver Muslims might inadvertently mirror the theoretical 
ambiguities inherent in Sunni thought. Our aim isn’t to censure 
any denomination, but rather to offer an impartial analysis of 
history that equips us to look beyond the annals of the past. When 
Allama Hilli (648 AH — 726 AH) lodged his criticisms against the 
intellectual framework of Sunnism, indicting them of fabricating 
the four jurisprudential schools and embarking upon the course 
of analogical reasoning (Qiyas), Ibn Taymiyyah couldn't proffer a 
satisfying rejoinder. Nonetheless, in the face of Sunni deviations, he 
meticulously catalogued a comprehensive litany of Shia deviations. 
From our standpoint, the significant deviations in the rival faction 
can’t be leveraged to vindicate our lesser detours. In the course of 
the last seven centuries, Hilli’s query pertaining to the theological 
grounding of the four Sunni Imams has only intensified. Until the 
Sunnis proffer an earnest response to this question, on what ethical 
grounds can they call into question the doctrinal legitimacy of the 
seven or twelve Shia Imams? However, the crux of the matter is not 
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to highlight the other’s flaws, but to see beyond our sectarian pasts. 
Without the capability to self-evaluate with objectivity and ascend 
above communal biases, our grasp of the core issue remains elusive. 


In this blessed journey towards uncovering the primal structure, we 
should at the very least, muster enough bravery to mentally prepare 
ourselves to relinquish our doctrinal digressions. In other words, in 
the course of this historical exploration, we ought to identify not as 
Shia or Sunni, but merely as inquisitive scholars. 
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UNRAVELING THE TAPESTRY OF 
SHIA ISLAM 


IN THE NASCENT EPOCHS OF ISLAM —its first triad of 
centuries, the labels of Shia and Sunni had yet to find their footing 
as separate and distinct paths within the Islamic faith. This riveting 
tale of diverse belief systems weaves its narrative from the threads of 
political frictions that arose post the Umayyad Caliphate. Yet, in the 
midst of these frictions, the cacophony of disputes, and a kaleidoscope 
of contrasting views, all groups within the Muslim community found 
harmony in their belief—seeing themselves as united bearers of 
Prophet Muhammad’s transcendent message. Despite the tumultuous 
waves of theological confrontations and jurisprudential dissonances, 
it never stirred the minds of these believers that these ripples could 
lead to a schism, to the birth of unique religious edifices within the 
vast expanse of their faith. Shias, Sunnis, and the ones to be later 
known as the Khawarij—prayed under the same celestial dome, their 
voices resonating in the same prayer call, bowing in unison in the 
same mosques, following the same spiritual leaders. It is here that 
a noteworthy facet of this narrative finds light—the members of 
Ahl al-Bayt, those destined to be revered as infallible Imams by the 
Shias in times yet to come, coexisted harmoniously in the societal 
fabric of their time, their presence mirroring the reverence held for 
other distinguished individuals. Their existence was a testament to 
the symphony of unity that pervaded the Islamic world, one where 
contrasting chords found consonance in a shared belief. 


In the wake of the Abbasid Caliphate’s rise, a seismic shift occurred 
in the landscape of Muslim political expression, most notably 
reflected in the transformative adjustments to the Friday sermons. 
This was a potent medium, the collective political manifesto for 
the Muslim world, a topic we will dive into more profoundly later. 
Yet, during this Abbasid period, the followers of Ali and advocates 
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of Ahl al-Bayt found it impossible to construct a genuine, heartfelt 
unity. This failure fortified the political stance of the Shia of Ali, 
carving a sterner outline around their ideological contours. However, 
as the fourth century dawned, a new tide was turning. The emergence 
of the Fatimid Caliphate, coupled with the ascendancy of the Buyids 
in Iraq’s pulsating heart, presented Shi’ism with the tools necessary 
to mold its independent religious identity. The famed scholar, Ibn 
Hajar, reflecting on the ‘best of centuries, noted the passing of the 
last of the Tabi’un - the successors of the Sahabah (companions of the 
Prophet), whose words held weight until 220 AH. Post this juncture, 
according to him, the doors of innovation swung open, precipitating 
a transformation in circumstances that would irreversibly alter the 
spiritual and social landscapes of Islam.' 


In general, most Hadith scholars believe that until the era of Ibn 
Hanbal, the unified structure of Islam remained largely intact. 
However, in our view, this period can be extended to 297 AH. 
In fact, it goes beyond this to when the Fatimid Caliphate rose 
on the political horizon of Cairo, feeling the need for a slightly 
different form of religion to justify its ideology. In response, the 
contours of Sunni Islam also started to solidify. During this time, a 
group of Shia, who were somewhat frustrated with the circumstances 
following the death of Hasan al-Askari and whose members were 
occasionally exiting and taking control of small regions, felt the need 
for a new ideological struggle. During this period, certain intellectual 
endeavors emerged from the circles of the Ahl al-Bayt, which very 
soon established a separate form for Shia Islam. 


The fourth century marked the emergence of distinguished Shia 
Islamic scholars, with their foundational texts being authored during 
this same period. Prior to this, there was no notion of separate 
religious scriptures for Shias and Sunnis. Both groups were engulfed 
in a whirlwind of intellectual and ideological ambiguities that was 
sweeping across the Islamic world. 
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The Sehah Sittah, compiled in the third century, functioned as a 
shared treasure for both sects. This collection, along with other 
books of Hadiths compiled in the third century or slightly thereafter, 
contain numerous traditions fundamentally favoring the Shia 
perspective. This can be attributed to the mutual literary resources 
of the two sects up until the end of the third century. 


These compilations of traditions had not yet assumed the status of 
definitive interpretive frameworks for the religion. This is illustrated 
by the fact that despite the Hadith “Man Kunto Maula, Fa Ali Maula” 
which translates as “Whoever I am master to, Ali is his master too”, 
a segment of Muslims hesitated to unequivocally accept Ali ibn 
Abi Talib as the Caliph. Similarly, even with the presence of the 
Hadith of the prayer niche and Mut’ah in Sahih Muslim, these were 
not seen as practicable by certain factions.’ 


The canonical collection of Hadiths known as Sahih Bukhari includes 
references, in several places, to a powerful moment when the Prophet 
Muhammad, nearing the end of his life, wanted to write down his 
will. It was Umar, later to be one of the Rashidun Caliphs, who 
dissuaded him from this course, saying that they have enough in 
the book of Allah. That such a pivotal story - one that profoundly 
supports the Shia perspective - could find a place in the pages of a 
text so foundational to Sunni tradition, says a great deal about the 
nature of the early Islamic community. Despite their differences, 
which were already deepening, and the intellectual uncertainties that 
they harbored, they still saw themselves as part of a single Ummah, 
sharing in the riches of a shared pool of wisdom and knowledge.’ 


Until the dawn of the fourth century, there was a strong sense of 
shared intellectual heritage amongst Sunni and Shia scholars. The 
scholastic symbiosis between the two was not only accepted but 
celebrated; scholars of both persuasions learned from one another, 
and political disagreements had not yet been allowed to crystallize 
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into religious divisions. Ibn Hajar enumerates a long list of 
respected Sunni scholars of Hadith who were, in fact, direct pupils 
of Imam al-Baqir, attended his intellectual assemblies, or narrated 
traditions on his authority. This list includes some of the towering 
figures of Islamic scholarship such as Abu Ishaq al-Sabii, Amr bin 
Abdullah, al-Araj, Shihab Zahri, Amr bin Dinar, Abd al-Rahman 
bin Amr al-Awza’i, Abd al-Malik ibn Jurayj, Sulayman bin Mihran 
al-Amash, and Makhul bin Rashid. Scholars like al-Zuhri, al-Awza’i, 
Ibn Jurayj, and al-Amash are particularly noteworthy, being luminaries 
within Sunni tradition.* 


Al-Dhahabi, another esteemed scholar, also cites the names of those 
who are considered as authoritative figures in Sunni tradition, and yet 
were significantly influenced by the intellectual milieu represented by 
Imam al-Bagir. According to him, the interaction of scholars such as 
Rabi’ah al-Ra’i, Marrah bin Khalid Abu Nuaym al-Isfahani, Ata bin 
Abi Rabah, Jabir al-Ju’fi, and A’yan bin Taghlib with Imam al-Baqir 
is well-documented in historical records. This underscores that the 
intellectual cross-pollination between Sunni and Shia scholars was 
not just a norm, but an integral part of Islamic scholarly tradition 
at the time. 


As we previously mentioned, during this period, Shia and Sunni 
scholars frequently learned from each other, joined each other’s 
gatherings, and assumed roles as each other’s students. It was 
considered the norm rather than the exception. Their conversations 
often held a balance of compliment and critique. Ata bin Abi Rabah, 
a revered figure within Sunni scholarship, was among Baqir’s 
esteemed students, about whom Bagir once commented, there was 
no one more knowledgeable than Ata when it came to the rites 
of Hajj.° Yet, it wasn’t all praise and mutual respect. Bagir and 
Hasan al-Basri, a significant figure in Sunni tradition, often found 
themselves at odds, to the extent that Bagir did not shy away from 
expressing his disapproval of Basri, accusing him of altering the 
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divine word on an occasion.® During his time, Jafar al-Sadiq was 
seen less as the preordained Shia Imam, but more as a distinguished 
scholar whose discipleship was a source of prestige for any seeker 
of knowledge. Abu Hanifa al-Nu’man, who would later be known as 
the founder of the Hanafi school of thought, and Malik ibn Anas, 
who would be associated with the Maliki school, were both regular 
members of Jafar’s academic circle. So it appears that the distinct 
doctrinal boundaries between Shia and Sunni beliefs were not fully 
formed even by the time of Jafar. Not recognizing these figures as 
the ordained Imam did not amount to a lapse in faith. This provides 
a glimpse into the flexible and inclusive nature of early Islamic 
scholarly culture, where intellectual exchange was not just tolerated, 
but actively encouraged. 


Even those who did not assert the privileged status of Ali 
demonstrated a sense of kinship and deep respect towards the scholars 
from the Ahl al-Bayt. The distinction between Shia and Sunni in 
these early stages was often merely an expression of a historical- 
political stance, rather than a fundamental demarcation of faith 
which would later form the basis for the emergence of separate sects. 
Consider the well-known scholar Al-Hakam bin Atiyah (d. 113 AH). 
He was renowned for his wisdom, piety, and seniority, yet when he 
engaged with Al-Bagir, he did so with the reverence and affection 
typical of a student towards his mentor. His respect for Al-Baqir 
was twofold - a recognition of Al-Bagir’s scholarly stature and an 
acknowledgment of his lineage from the Ahl al-Bayt.’ In his work 
“Tahdhib,” Ibn Hajar mentions that Muhammad bin Al-Munkadir 
held Al-Bagir in high regard. He is reported to have stated that 
he had not encountered anyone more extraordinary than Ali bin 
Al-Hussein, with the singular exception of his grandson Al-Baqir.® 
Zahri (d. 124 AH), despite his Shia leanings and known amicable 
ties with the Ahl al-Bayt, paradoxically served as a state-appointed 
cleric under the Umayyad dynasty. Zahri did not only relay traditions 
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from Al-Bagir but took pride in stating that his intellectual growth 
had been nurtured in the company of Zain al-Abidin, Al-Bagir’s 
father.’ Such instances underline the atmosphere of mutual respect 
and intellectual interchange that, to some extent, softened political 
divisions within the early Muslim community. 


Undeniably, those luminaries who are now perceived as the foundation 
stones of Shia ideology, and often indicted for guiding Shiaism on 
its unique path, have their myriad traditions abundantly conserved 
in ancient Sunni texts. One can discover the accounts of Al-Bagir 
and his progeny, Jafar Al-Sadiq, in esteemed Sunni references such 
as Imam Malik’s Muwatta,” Tabari’s exegesis and history,"" Musnad 
Ahmad,” and Al-Risalah’ by Shafi’i. Remarkably, the tradition of 
Ghadir Khum finds its place in Musnad Ahmad, deemed by Sunnis 
as one of the most comprehensive repositories of Hadith. These 
instances illustrate that during these formative centuries, the flow 
of knowledge and traditions surmounted the emerging Sunni-Shia 
divide, mirroring a communal respect for the Ahl al-Bayt and their 
indispensable contributions to the realm of Islamic thought and 
jurisprudence. 


The legacy of Al-Bagir, as showcased within ancient Sunni scripts, 
extends beyond the mere tradition-keeper to someone who served as 
a conduit, a link to history and the teachings of predecessors. Such 
is the significance of Al-Baqir in these Sunni contexts that he doesn’t 
merely narrate; rather, he stands as the terminal point of several 
Hadith chains, serving as a respected and authoritative source of 
religious understanding and wisdom. Muwatta is an enlightening 
instance of this where at least two narratives’ take roots from 
Al-Bagir himself. Moreover, in four more narrations,” Al-Baqir 
illuminates the wisdom of Jabir bin Abdullah. Most notably, two 
select traditions” have Al-Bagir as the direct channel to Ali’s wisdom 
and teachings. A similar vein of scholarship runs through Al-Risalah 
by Shafi’i. Here, too, Al-Bagir serves as the final link in the chain 
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of a narration.” Musnad Ahmad” further exemplifies this trend, 
carrying traces of traditions either ending at Al-Bagir or leading 
up to his father, Ali Zain al-Abidin, through him.” These pieces 
of evidence offer more than a glimpse into Al-Bagir’s esteemed 
position in the Sunni scholarly circles of his time. His reputation 
as a jurist and scholar crossed the boundary lines we often draw 
today between Sunni and Shia domains. It also brings to light that 
the stark sectarian delineations we assume today were more blurred 
in those times. It reveals an era where religious thought flowed more 
freely across different groups, underlining a kind of intellectual 
respect and cooperation that defies the black-and-white divisions of 
Sunni and Shia Islam. 


In the epoch of Jafar al-Sadiq, which concluded in 765 AD, Shi’ism 
was primarily a political movement. It gathered sustenance from an 
array of legendary narratives and virtues, but its defining doctrines 
and practices that would eventually form the bedrock of a fully- 
fledged sect or religion were still nascent.”” The Kaysanites, disciples 
of Ibn Hanafiyyah, were key actors in the rebellions of Mukhtar 
and Abdullah bin Muawiyah. They even provided the central thrust 
to the Abbasid insurrection. Concurrently, there were factions 
supporting Nafs Zakiyya and the Hasanid lineage, and individuals 
who asserted their leadership credentials based on their lineage to 
the Ahl al-Bayt were largely under the command of the martially- 
inclined Imams. Distinctly diverging from this path, Jafar al-Sadiq 
chose the path of knowledge over that of the sword. His choice not 
only spared him from head-on confrontations with the contemporary 
power structures unlike other Alid factions, but it also enabled him 
to achieve what earlier Shiite movements could not through sheer 
force. The pacifist stance of Jafar coupled with his intellectual 
prowess charted a new trajectory for the Shi’a community. It was 
during his tenure that the idea of nass, the explicit nomination of 
an Imam by his predecessor, first surfaced. This theory proposed a 
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seamless transfer of imamate from one Imam to the next, regardless 
of whether the succeeding Imam asserted his claim or not. While it’s 
challenging to ascertain if Ja’far was indeed the originator of the nass 
concept, considering the broader socio-political context where Alids 
were viewed as potential rivals for the caliphate and swords were 
drawn against them, limiting the imamate to a spiritual guide in light 
of historical political experiences seems a rational development. At a 
time when voicing political dissent had become perilous, the nass 
philosophy might have emerged as a tool to preserve their leadership 
claim. Alternatively, the strategic silence or taqiyyah (precautionary 
dissimulation) on contentious issues may have provided the window 
of opportunity for others to proclaim the Alid claim to imamate as 
a divine ordinance. Nonetheless, it can be affirmed with confidence 
that the concept of nass was not fully crystallized during this period. 
Indeed, even within Jafar’s own era, those congregating around 
Nafs Zakiyya were doing so because Jafar did not substantiate his 
imamate claim based on any explicit nass. 


In examining the nascent emergence of the concept of the twelve 
Imams within Shia Islam, we find ourselves grappling with a stark 
reality. An examination of the historical trajectory, as affirmed by 
subsequent generations of Ja’far’s lineage, suggests that the complete 
idea of twelve _Imams was not wholly formed during his time. 
Tradition tells us that Jafar, in the twilight of his own life, appointed 
Isma’il as his spiritual successor. Fate, however, had a different path in 
mind, and Isma’il’s untimely passing forced Ja’far to instead nominate 
Musa. This turn of events led to a schism among the followers, with 
a faction contending that Ja’far’s decision to designate an individual 
who would prove unable to bear the mantle of his spiritual leadership 
was profoundly flawed. A conundrum was thus raised: how could 
one faithfully follow an Imam who seemed incapable of discerning 
who his rightful heir could be? During this period of disruption, 
Abdullah was one of those who voiced his claim for the Imamat. Yet, 
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as destiny would have it, it was Musa who ultimately ascended to the 
position following Abdullah’s demise.”’ This historical discourse, as 
illuminated by Nawbakhti, reveals that the idea of Shia Imams held 
a largely political hue, inextricably tied to familial lines rather than 
religious sanctity, up until the era of Bagir. There was no formal 
structure to their religiosity, nor was there a perception of them as 
being divinely ordained.” In fact, sifting through the records from 
Shia historical archives, one discerns that even well after the passing 
of the eleventh Imam, Hasan al-Askari, there was an absence of a 
definitive list outlining the twelve divinely appointed Imams.* This 
period, with its intricate interweaving of history, politics, and faith, 
thus beckons our deeper exploration. 


The plethora of doctrines on which the modern Shiite institution 
stands today, such as the belief in the divinely appointed Twelve 
Imams, the notions of the minor and major occultations related to 
the concept of the Hidden Imam, the restriction of the Ahl al-Bayt 
to the Fatimid family, the popular rituals associated with the Day of 
Ashura, and viewing the visitation of prophets’ graves as an integral 
part of faith, were, quite surprisingly, not encountered in Jafar 
Sadiq’s era. Had these principles been truly decreed by divine order, 
a conclusive list of the Twelve Imams would almost certainly have 
been circulated in Sadiq’s own time. Ja’far’s devoted pupil, Hisham 
bin Hakam (d. 785 AD), a vigorous promoter of the narrative of 
the infallible Imams, likewise, does not appear to hold any such 
catalogue of Twelve Imams. On the contrary, we see individuals 
from divergent branches of the Hashimites and the Muttalibites 
claiming their association with the Prophet’s lineage. So, could it 
be that the full architecture of Shiism was realised during the reign 
of the Buyids? Historical sources oscillate between confirmation 
and denial in response to this query. Without a shadow of doubt, 
the Buwayhid period carries significant weight for the independent 
religious identity of Shiism. However, the elements that sculpted 
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the philosophical granary of Shiism during this era were pre-existing 
in various forms within the Muslim community. Shiism was not an 
evolution of a fresh faith for which a particular advocate announces a 
new doctrine at a specific moment in history, rather it was a venture 
to build a new intellectual stronghold amidst an epoch of political 
and ideological dispersion. The fourth century was a period marked 
by the construction of ideological tents in the Islamic world. It was 
during this era that various sects within Islam were accorded distinct 
religious identities. The individual tents of Sunni, Fatimid, and Shia 
Islam were erected in this very era. Hence, it seems rather unfair 
for us to label Shia Islam as merely a construct of history, while 
turning a blind eye to the historical moulds and deviations of other 
denominations. 


The Conundrum of Imamate: A Historical Evolution 


In Islam’s formative centuries, the essence of the Caliph encompassed 
both spiritual and political facets, denoting a figure of power, unity, 
and authority. Such an era painted a portrait of the Caliph as the 
Imam, acting as the spiritual and societal guide. Intriguingly, those 
individuals contesting the authority of the Caliph or aspiring to 
their own dominion would validate their rebellion by proposing 
an alternative to the prevailing Imamate. A fascinating paradigm 
emerged that associated the Imamate’s role with alternative political 
leadership, up until the era of Muhammad Bagir.% The passage of 
time, however, gave birth to a curious transformation. Individuals 
who had never sought to challenge the status quo began to be viewed 
as fit to occupy the Imamate’s office. Sons of Imams were hailed as 
new leaders, with the inherited right to pass on this title to their 
progeny of choice. Meanwhile, a new nomenclature evolved within 
the circles of jurists and judges, bestowing upon them the title of 
‘Imam’. From this seemingly convoluted state of affairs, an array of 
‘Imams’ emerged: custodians of philosophy, scholars of grammar and 
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recitation, and even ritual prayer leaders. This evolution of the term 
‘Imam’ belies its original intent as an embodiment of the Caliph’s 
splendour and magnificence. Today, the conception of the Imamate 
is shrouded in a haze of history and reverence. We look upon figures 
like Imam Abu Hanifa, Imam Shafi’i, Imam Bukhari, Imam Muslim 
with an almost mystical reverence, as though their status were a 
divine endowment. Yet, this view obscures the fact that the title of 
‘Imam’, in its manifold manifestations, is a product of our historical 
narrative, rather than a celestial gift. 


In the intricate mosaic of Islamic history, the initial use of the 
‘Imam’ title intriguingly traces back to Ibrahim Mohammed Abbasi, 
an aspirant to the Abbasid Caliphate, striding alongside the shadow 
of Saffah and Mansur. Even though these claimants to the Abbasid 
Caliphate wielded no tangible power, they daringly embodied an 
alternative realm of sovereignty. This same title subtly graced the 
currency of the Abbasid government under the watchful eyes of 
Mahdi Abbasid. Notably, the intellectual al-Mamun purportedly 
embraced the title ‘Imam-ul-Muslimin’ for himself. Other historical 
waypoints also echo this preference - the Idrisids in the winding 
streets of Marrakesh, the Umayyads amidst the cultured civilization 
of Andalus, and the Fatimids standing firm in the heart of Egypt. 
Yet, all these figures, these purported ‘Imams’, held the sword or 
enjoyed a reality-based imamate. They were not quite the spiritual 
or intellectual guides that the term ‘Imam’ might suggest today. This 
shift of paradigm, from temporal power to spiritual guidance, owes 
its genesis to Hisham bin Hakam, an eminent Shia theologian and a 
prized pupil of Jafar, who breathed his last in 795 AD. For the very 
first time in Islamic history, Hisham voiced the philosophy that, as 
God had dispatched prophets for the enlightenment of humanity, 
so too was there a need for righteous Imams. These Imams were 
envisioned as torchbearers of justice, capable of carrying forth the 
mantle of guidance and enlightenment in every epoch. 
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During the time of Jafar, a phase in Islamic history where scholars of 
Hadith and jurisprudence were increasingly weaving their influence 
into the social landscape, we witness a significant transformation. 
Hisham, endeavoring to set Jafar apart from his peers, invoked the 
narrative of familial bloodlines. He fervently argued that those 
chosen to lead the faithful must themselves be infallible. Meanwhile, 
the Abbasids were dealing with their own political contingencies, 
and in response, they crafted a doctrine centered around the concept 
of nass, or explicit designation, to validate the succession of their 
imamate. This doctrine was extensively disseminated, imprinting a 
profound mark on Shia thought. The Hashemite ode composed by 
Kumayt bin Zaid, once perceived as a mere poetic fancy during the 
Umayyad era, had evolved under the Abbasids to carry the weight 
of religious doctrine.” The clans of Quraysh, Hashemites, Talibis, 
Alawis, culminating in the lineage of Hussein bin Ali, were seen 
as the exclusive torchbearers of spiritual guidance. This narrative, 
however, did not emerge in a chronological fashion. Rather, the 
concept of designated imams, which took root during Jafar’s time, 
spawned a retrospective lineage tracing back to Ali. Nevertheless, 
during these formative years, the Twelver Shia sect, which would 
eventually recognize Jafar as their sixth Imam, had yet to determine 
the total count of imams or their precise identities. These specifics 
would gradually be etched onto the edifice of Islamic history, shaped 
by the unyielding chisel of time. 


In truth, the House of the Prophet, or Ahl al-Bayt, was a fluid concept 
during the first four centuries, with multiple groups jostling for its 
mantle.** The Abbasids, the descendants of Fatima, and those hailing 
from Ali’s non-Fatimid son, Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, all believed 
they had legitimate claims to this title. At times, this nebulous state 
of affairs led to different claimants to the Caliphate from within 
the Ahl al-Bayt surfacing concurrently, attesting to the fact that 
the concept of imamate was far from being an established doctrine. 
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Consider, for example, the divergent paths of Zaid bin Ali Zain 
al-Abidin and his brother Muhammad al-Bagir. While Zaid chose 
the martyr’s path, his brother, recognized as the fifth Imam in Shia 
thought, opted for an existence aloof from the turbulence of politics. 
If there had been unanimity within the Ahl al-Bayt about the notion 
of a specified imamate, would we not have seen the brothers either 
in concert or in open disagreement over their choices? The sheer lack 
of consensus within the Ahl al-Bayt calls into question the reality of 
a designated imamate. Critics could claim that others altered their 
viewpoints after the Prophet’s death, leaving the Ahl al-Bayt at the 
whim of the existing power structures. But how then do we account 
for Muhammad al-Bagir’s decision to refrain from supporting his 
own brother, Zaid bin Ali, in his rebellion? These questions suggest 
that the idea of the imamate was far more complex and contested 
than it might first appear. 


During the first three centuries of Islam, we see around sixty 
uprisings attributed to the circles of the Ahl al-Bayt, but save for 
Imam Hussain, we can discern no consistent engagement from the 
family of the Prophet in these conflicts. One plausible interpretation 
for this phenomenon is that the doctrine of the specified and 
appointed Imams had not yet fully materialized until some time after 
Hasan al-Askari’s passing. It seems it was not until the intellectual 
pioneers of Shia thought brought to life the concept of the Ghaybah 
(occultation) and crafted a space for Mujtahid scholars to step in 
during the absence of the Imam, that the idea of a specified Imamate 
was retrospectively traced back to Ali. 


During the initial years of Islam, when Imam Hussain was preparing 
to depart for Kufa, there wasn’t a broad-based consensus among the 
Muslims in Mecca and Medina recognizing him as the designated 
Imam. This is apparent from the small entourage that chose to 
journey with him. If it had simply been a matter of defying an 
oppressive regime, those same individuals could not have rallied 
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behind Abdullah ibn Zubair against the Umayyads. Interestingly, 
despite the profound sorrow and widespread sympathy in the wake 
of Imam Hussain’s martyrdom, and the return of the youthful Imam 
Zain al-Abidin to Medina, no broad-based movement emerged under 
his leadership to oppose the Umayyads. Instead, the preference of 
the Hijaz community gravitated towards Ibn Zubair over Ibn Ali. 
The death of Yazid led to a significant population rallying behind 
Abdullah bin Zubair, who managed to hold sway over a large segment 
of the Islamic state for nearly a decade. It brings into question the 
notion of the importance of divinely appointed Imamate. If it had 
held a significant ideological position for those capable of opposing 
the oppressive regime under Ibn Zubayr’s leadership, they surely 
wouldn't have overlooked Zain al-Abidin, who was the living symbol 
of the oppressed Hussein. Notably, in a letter penned by Hussein 
ibn Ali to the people of Basra justifying his claim to the Caliphate, 
there are allusions to the Prophet’s friends, executors of his will, and 
heirs. However, intriguingly, the idea of a divinely appointed Imam 


is conspicuously absent.” 


It seems to us that the concept of a specifically appointed Imamate 
has emerged out of the intellectual fog of later generations, who 
initially crafted it as a concealed decree (Nass Khafi), before slowly 
transforming it into an explicit directive (Nass Jali). Otherwise, it’s 
challenging to comprehend why the early Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt, 
undoubtedly far more attuned to their lineage’s significance, refrained 
from manifestly proclaiming this purportedly preordained issue. 
Think of revered figures like Ali, Hasan, and Husayn, who, despite 
their profound stature and familial affiliations, never uttered a word 
about the Nass. Or consider Baqir, who takes great pride in his unique 
Fatimid lineage on both his parents’ side and is acknowledged as a 
seminal interpreter of the Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt. Even he remains 
silent about the caliphs, Abu Bakr and Umar.” On one occasion, when 
Bagir was questioned if the Ahl al-Bayt ever spoke disrespectfully 
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about the Sheikhein (Abu Bakr and Umar), his response was 
unequivocal: “Certainly not. Our forebears have consistently held 
them in esteem, considered their following an obligation, and their 
words were always full of benevolence and prayers of forgiveness 
for them.” Shiite sources traditionally portray Baqir as considering 
the Imamate a divinely ordained matter, and that the faithful should 
resort to the guidance of the Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt rather than 
exercising personal discretion or judgement (Ijtihad). Yet, one can’t 
help but wonder, what prompted them to maintain their silence on 
the caliphs who weren't specifically appointed, and why did they 
consistently endorse their following? 


In our assessment, the belief in a specifically designated Imam was 
not widespread until the time of Bagir. If it had been, it’s hard to 
explain why some of Bagir’s trusted disciples, such as Abul Jarut, 
Ziyad bin Mundhir, Fudayl bin Yasar, and Abul Khattab al-Wasiti, 
chose to join the movement led by his brother, Zaid bin Ali, instead 
of staying with Bagir.*® Furthermore, even Jafar al-Sadig, who held a 
universally accepted Imamate amongst the Twelver and Ismaili sects, 
couldn't ensure unity among his followers regarding the succession 
of a single, specifically appointed Imam after his demise.*' The 
groups who emerged following his death each identified a different 
successor: Those who acknowledged his eldest son, Abdullah al-Aftah, 
as the Imam came to be known as the Fathiyya. Those who declared 
Ismail as their leader were eventually dubbed Ismailis. Those 
who designated Musa al-Kazim as the seventh divinely appointed 
Imam came to be known as Twelvers in time. Upon the death 
of Musa al-Kazim, a faction rallied around his eldest son, Ali bin 
Musa al-Rida, rumored to have been nominated as the heir apparent 
by the Abbasid Caliph Mamun. If the identity and count of divinely 
appointed Imams had been preordained, it would seem implausible 
for the devoted followers of the Ahl al-Bayt to scatter their resources 
and fervor under the direction of varying non-appointed Imams. 
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Unearthing the Core of Imamate Theory 


In the shared corpus of Hadith (the Sahih Sittah), we encounter 
a curious absence of the notion of the ‘Hidden Imam’ despite the 
presence of many Shia narratives. These sources are replete with 
stories favoring the Ahl al-Bayt (family of the Prophet), yet the thread 
of Imamate, culminating abruptly with the twelfth Imam, prompts 
us to question the epoch in which it truly took form. It further 
intrigues us to consider the political landscape of the Islamic world 
at the point when the idea of the Hidden Imam first unfurled its 
wings. Moreover, we must probe into whether the widely accepted 
notions of the Minor and Major Occultation have been consistent 
over time, or if they have undergone shifts, molded by the changing 
tides of circumstances and eras. Untangling these queries may well 
illuminate our understanding of this sacred narrative, which stands 
at the pinnacle of Shia Islam’s genesis. In this journey of historical 
exploration, we shall traverse only through those avenues of sources 
that have earned the badge of credibility within the Shia tradition. 


During the fourth and fifth centuries of the Hijri calendar, the Shi’a 
religious literature, which forms the bedrock of Shi’a theology and is 
revered as testimonial evidence by Shi'a scholars, began to take shape. 
This period witnessed the ascendance of the Buyids, who stepped 
into the void left by the dwindling Abbasid Caliphate. Though 
initially identifying as Zaidi Shi'a, the Buyids rapidly emerged as 
the torchbearers of the Twelver Shi'a doctrine, their patronage of 
intellectual endeavors playing a significant role in this transition. 
Aside from al-Kafi, completed around 320 AH, the majority of 
pivotal Shi'a works were inscribed under the Buyids’ political 
stewardship. This historical moment, which was characterized by 
the consolidation of theological justifications for the line of the 
Hidden Imam and the institutionalization of the twelve Imams’ 
doctrine, overlapped with the expansion of the Ismaili Shi’a’s mighty 
empire. However, the Buyids, ardent followers of the Ahl al-Bayt, 
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demonstrated a distinct preference for the Sunni Caliph of the 
Abbasids over the Fatimid Caliphate. At the core of this choice lay 
a significant schism among the followers of Ahl al-Bayt regarding 
the succession of the Imams. Following Hasan al-Askari’s demise, his 
adherents reportedly splintered into as many as fourteen or twenty 
separate factions.” The distinctive identities of the Zaidi and Ismaili 
Shi'a added another layer of complexity to this intricate scenario. 


The Buyids, originally identifying as Zaidi Shia, faced a predicament 
when they were confronted with the Ismaili leadership. It wasn’t 
just the differing Imamate lineage that made it unsavoury to them; 
rather, the reality of being under the rule of a living Imam, in the 
midst of their political aspirations, was less appealing than pledging 
their alliance to a weakened Sunni Caliph, whom they saw as a 
means to secure greater political autonomy. They noticed that both 
the Fatimid and the Abbasid caliphs used religion to buttress their 
political reign. As such, the Buyids sought to establish a state doctrine 
that would substantiate their rule and simultaneously sanction their 
association with the Abbasid Caliphate. Only a few decades after 
the death of Hasan al-Askari, the splintered Shi’a sects began to 
assemble under the Buyid patronage into a consolidated charter. The 
idea of an Imam who remained hidden, yet allowed his followers 
to align with an Abbasid Caliph until his anticipated return, fitted 
like a puzzle piece into the Buyid’s political blueprint. This theory 
served a dual purpose: it outlined a role for the followers of the 
Hidden Imam—remaining in patient anticipation of his return— 
while also endorsing the rulers to manage quotidian administrative 
tasks, even if it meant acknowledging a despot caliph. In the initial 
phase of shaping the doctrine of occultation, the belief was that 
the Hidden Imam’s return would not be drawn out for an extended 
period. As per al-Mufid, the return should have been heralded by 
specific signs such as the uprising of al-Sufyani, a murder of a 
Sayyid from Hasan’s lineage, and the internal deterioration of the 
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Abbasid Caliphate.* However, as the Abbasid reign gradually faded 
into the annals of history, the belief of the Imam’s occultation was 
expanded and fortified with a new set of intellectual justifications.™ 


In considering this, one must also bear in mind that for individuals 
who have spent centuries viewing history through the lens of 
theology, the acceptance of these explanations may not come easily. 
It might be enlightening to examine what the central source texts of 
Shia Islam say themselves, but before doing so, it would be beneficial 
to delve into a brief understanding of the period in which their 
authors lived. Figures such as Muhammad ibn Ya’qub al-Kulayni (died 
329 AH) and Abu Jafar al-Qummi (died 343 AH), who are given 
the credit for gathering and systematizing Shia traditions, are looked 
upon as the founding pillars of Shia Islam. Mohammad ibn Ali ibn 
Hussain Tusi, who passed away in 460 AH, and Sharif Murtaza, the 
compiler of Nahjul Balagha,*® who passed in 436 AH, are additional 
pivotal figures from this era. The author of the Shia Creed himself 
acknowledges that “The compilation of Shia Hadith began during 
the Buwayhid era, then during the Safavid era.” As previously 
touched upon, the Buwayhid period, extending over a century, was 
indeed a fundamental phase for the evolution of the Twelver Shia 
framework. This was a time when their key texts were gathered 
and systematized, doctrines were molded and penned down, the 
ritualistic mourning for Husayn was instituted as a religious custom, 
the commencement of the celebration of Eid al-Ghadir occurred, 
and the shrines of Ali and Husayn manifested as the new ‘Kaabas’ of 
Shia Islam. This sociopolitical backdrop, when properly understood, 
can offer substantial insight into the Shia notion of the Imamate. 


Shia scholars offer a dual approach to the existence of the Imamate, 
proposing both rationalistic and sam’ei, that is, arguments based 
on prophetic narration or the hadith of the Prophet.*® One of the 
most persuasive sam’ei arguments can be found in Ibn Babawayh’s 
text, “Kamal al-Din wa Tamam al-Ni’mah”. In this seminal work, 
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Ibn Babawayh passionately advocates for the proposition that 
alongside adherence to the Quran, the Ummah is obliged to follow 
the ‘Itrah, or the family of the Prophet, until the eventual encounter 
with the Prophet at the fountain of Kawthar.*” Ibn Babawayh asserts 
that acknowledging this Hadith, often referred to as the Hadith 
of Thagalain, inherently necessitates the existence of an Imam - 
a member of the Prophet’s family - within the Ummah at all times. 
This Imam has a pivotal role: ensuring the delivery of the correct 
interpretation of the Quran to the people. Consequently, this 
guidance equips the Imam with a sense of unwavering certainty, 
allowing him to declare, “Say, this is my way...” Ibn Babawayh 
poses a thought-provoking question: how can one be assured of the 
correctness of the guidance without the presence of an authoritative 
figure who provides interpretation alongside the text of the Quran? 
Hence, he posits that the Hadith of Thaqalain serves as a potent, 
definitive proof supporting the issue of Imamate.** 


Within the diverse matrix of Shia scholarship, the intellectual 
edifices of al-Mufid (died 1022 CE) and Sharif al-Murtaza (died 
1045 CE) provide a noteworthy source of rationale. As one leafs 
through al-Mufid’s ‘Al-Shafi fi al-Imamah’ and al-Murtada’s ‘Risalah 
al-Ghaybah’, it becomes essential to bear in mind that these eminent 
figures navigated their ideological paths while simultaneously 
preserving a congenial discourse with both the Buyid and the Abbasid 
rulers. This was a strategic necessity rooted in their doctrine, which 
explicitly forbade any armed insurrection against the ruling powers 
until the reappearance of the hidden Imam. This doctrine of the 
Imam’s occultation, an intricate blend of theology and _ politics, 
fostered an equilibrium that served all the parties involved - the Shia 
scholars, their adherents, the Buyid authorities, and the Abbasid 
caliphs. The perplexing question of how to uphold the principles of 
justice in the Imam’s absence found its resolution in this anticipatory 
framework. There was a shared hope, a collective holding of breath, 
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waiting for the moment when the Imam would return, bringing 
with him a new order of fairness and righteousness. Until then, his 
followers were called upon to exercise restraint and eschew rebellion. 
Yet, this line of rationalistic reasoning did not go unchallenged. 
It faced rigorous critique from the Asharite contemporaries who 
questioned the seeming contradiction inherent in the concept of a 
hidden Imam. They argued, if the presence of an infallible Imam truly 
embodies God’s grace, how could this grace be justifiably concealed 
in an era of urgent need? In his response, Murtada skillfully tapped 
into the annals of Islamic history to demonstrate precedence for 
the Imam’s retreat into obscurity in times of strife. He invoked the 
trials faced by the Prophet and his family who sought refuge from 
societal persecution in the valley of Abu Talib and later clandestinely 
escaped to a cave to avoid the imminent threat to the Prophet’s life. 
These historical parallels served as Murtada’s defense of the Imam’s 
occultation. 


The Shia conception of the Hidden Imam, an idea that evolved 
and solidified into a beacon of hope, a promise of the return of 
the Mahdi, was spun from a particular tapestry of narratives. 
These stories were specific to Shia communities and were seldom 
considered authentic or credible outside these circles. It is in this 
context that we see Sharif al-Murtada’s decision to utilize a more 
rationalistic approach to explain the Imam’s occultation, even when 
presented with prophetic or instructional evidence (sam’ei evidence). 
His intention was to reach out to those for whom narratives alone 
were not sufficient to affirm the doctrine of Imamate. He sought 
to establish a case built on logic and reason, an approach that had 
become particularly significant during a time when Ash’arism, under 
official endorsement, was asserting its intellectual superiority within 
the Sunni community. However, these rationalistic arguments for 
Imamate didn’t have the desired impact beyond Shia circles. As the 
timeline extended and the duration of the Imam’s occultation 
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increased, it became progressively harder for many to rationalistically 
reconcile the continuing absence of the Imam, whose guidance 
was considered central to the world’s course. Sheikh al-Tusi (died 
1067 CE), when shaping the doctrine of the Imam’s occultation into 
a well-structured belief system, chose an amalgamated approach that 
married both the rationalistic and the sam’ei methodologies. In his 
work, ‘Kitab al-Ghaybah’, he put forth the idea that the narrators 
have occasionally interwoven their personal inclinations into the 
narrations attributed to the Prophet, sometimes maintaining a 
level of opacity. Therefore, instead of placing absolute reliance on 
traditional sources, employing rationalistic argumentation could act 
as a potent ally in the pursuit of truth. 


The narrative propounded by Sheikh Tusi, outwardly a scholarly 
marriage of reason and tradition, actually served to further entrench 
the dominance of traditional narrators on the subject of Imamate. 
The debates on Imamate, echoed in the narratives of the Shia 
Imams, their interpretive commentary, and found in the collections 
of hadith, became the ultimate point of reference. There grew a 
sense that these narratives, conceived and nurtured within Shia 
environments and developed within the congregations of Ahl-al-Bayt 
followers, lacked credibility for those outside these circles. Just as 
other religious factions, the Shia community found little reason to 
seek validation beyond their own context, particularly in an epoch 
where the molds of Sunni Asharism and Fatimid Islam were rapidly 
taking shape. This state of affairs bore an uncanny resemblance to 
the Quranic verse “Every group rejoices in its own [belief].” Thus, 
leaving scant space for self-scrutiny or the critical appraisal of one’s 
own carefully constructed beliefs. 


In the Buyid era, the public manifestation of Shiism became more 
commonplace, and the influence of Shia culture on society became 
increasingly apparent. With this, the canonical works of the Shia, the 
“mothers of the books,” gained prominence and validity within the 
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community. Shiism was becoming a self-contained entity, its adherents 
increasingly insulated from external interpretations. The importance 
of external perspectives on Shia teachings was diminishing. Analysis 
and critique were being stifled in a climate of sectarian prejudice, 
reinforcing the unquestioned authority of the foundational texts. 
Before the Buyid era, before the Imami Shia had fully delineated 
their doctrines and before the Fatimid regime in Egypt had taken 
hold, it was widely accepted within Shia circles that the existing 
Quran was the Uthmani version. This version, they believed, had 
been altered to marginalize the Ahl-al-Bayt. Such beliefs underscored 
the insularity of the Shia intellectual climate, reinforcing a worldview 
that was simultaneously defensive and self-affirming. 


Amidst moments of discord, when the various factions within the 
Muslim community were locked in conflict, the propagation of such 
accusations and propaganda could be somewhat understood. The 
reign of the Buyids granted the Imami Shia political power for the 
first time. Although this circumstance did alleviate the severity of the 
Quran tampering propaganda, scholars and narrators’ alleged textual 
and interpretative alterations invoked to support the doctrine of 
Imamate, began to be perceived as conclusive evidence. This scholarly 
methodology, while bolstering the argument for Imamate audibly, 
simultaneously spawned severe confusions about divine revelation's 
veracity within Shia minds. When it becomes a prevailing belief that 
the foundational document of Muhammad’s message doesn’t exist in 
its original form, followers are left with no other recourse but to 
blindly tread the path charted by the Mujtahid Imams, waiting for 
the advent of the Hidden Imam who is prophesied to bring forth 
the unadulterated Quran. This belief system thus tends to foster a 
sense of insulation within the community, granting the Imams an 
even greater mantle of authority and influence. 


The Shia scholarly engagement with the traditions and their 
implications for the doctrine of Imamate presented a complex 
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intellectual puzzle. These diverse accounts suggested an alternative 
mode of revelation for certain Quranic verses, intended to solidify the 
argument for Imamate. But this raised critical questions. If the Shia 
scholars believed these verses were revealed in different forms, why 
then did they not incorporate these versions into their recitations, or 
embed them into the Quranic text? A pertinent anecdote recalls an 
occasion where a man recited parts of the Quran in Jafar al-Sadiq’s 
presence in a manner that deviated from the common practice. 
Jafar al-Sadiq immediately corrected him, urging him to “Recite 
as the people recite,” until the arrival of the ‘Qaim’, who would 
then recite the Quran as it was originally revealed and publicize the 
version written by Ali.® 


These traditions have sown a profound paradox within the Shia 
psyche concerning the Quran. A text that they perceive as having 
been compromised from its original state, yet, almost paradoxically, 
it is recited in its present form until the appearance of the ‘Qaim’, 
a practice that has assumed the status of a religious obligation. 
Crucially, the widely accepted Quran, referred to by Shias as the 
‘Uthmani Mus’haf’, does not underpin the foundation of Shia 
beliefs. It is merely a book of recitation in their eyes. Instead, their 
fundamental tenets rest upon those verses deemed as ‘altered’, or 
‘distorted’, often articulated in the exegetical literature with phrases 
such as ‘hakaza nazalat’™*® (thus it was revealed), ‘ala khalif ma anzal 
Allah’ (contrary to what Allah has revealed), and ‘fima hurrifa min 
kitab Allah’ (in what has been distorted from the Book of Allah). 
This presents us with an intriguing paradox: a text, thought to be 
altered, is nonetheless revered, while the bedrock of belief systems 
stems from verses considered ‘changed’. 


The Quran, regarded by Shia as the ‘Uthmani Mus’haf’, serves as an 
emblem of profound quandaries. It’s not solely a Shia predicament, 
though. It’s a labyrinth all Muslim sects find themselves trapped 
in, forced to untangle interpretations, draw insights from the 
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concepts of nasikh and mansukh (abrogating and abrogated verses), 
comprehend the specifics and generalities within the provisions, and 
reconcile with the notion of verses having been seemingly excised 
from the Quran yet their laws persisting—such as the purported 
‘Verse of Stoning’ All sects, while espousing the monotheistic, 
prophetic architecture of Islam, have been ensnared by their factional 
divisions, compelling them to resort to the controversial practices 
of interpretation and distortion of the Quran to lend credence to 
their doctrines. However, the Shia’s relationship with interpretation 
and distortion manifests more robustly. The unfortunate reality is 
that, within Shia understanding, the power of interpretation rests 
wholly in the hands of the Imams of Ahl al-Bayt, believed to be 
privy to the genuine essence of the verses. Yet the path to these 
Imams is barricaded by an assembly of narrators, the credibility of 
whom has often been questioned throughout history—even by Shia 
scholars themselves. This creates a stalemate, turning the Quran into 
a book frozen in time and interpretation. It suggests that until the 
‘Qaim al-Zaman’ emerges, not only is an alternative to the ‘Uthmani 
Mus’haf’ unattainable, but freeing the “‘Uthmani Mus’haf’ from the 
siege of traditions and historical narratives becomes an impossible 
endeavor. 


Immersing ourselves into the complex world of Shia interpretations 
of the Quran, we stumble upon an intriguing and at times bewildering 
realm where verses are transformed, shedding their apparent meanings 
to adopt intricate, often profoundly different interpretations. In these 
esoteric depths, we find that verses are not merely read, but are 
instead, experienced through the prism of their own specific historical 
and spiritual contexts. Take, for instance, the notion of Imamat, or 
spiritual and temporal leadership, as viewed by Shia Islam. To justify 
the concept from the Quran, interpreters venture into intricate 
methodologies, transforming Quranic semantics and syntax to fit the 
desired narrative. One striking example is the interpretation given 
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by Imam Al-Baqir of the verse, “Your protector can only be Allah; 
and His messenger and those who believe, who establish prayer and 
give zakah while they bow” (5:55). In the traditional reading, the 
‘waw’ (and) serves as a simple conjunction linking believers with 
Allah and His messenger.*’ Al-Bagir, however, interprets this ‘waw’ 
not as a conjunction, but rather as a circumstantial particle, creating 
a stark distinction between God, the Prophet, and the believers. 
The verse thus undergoes a profound metamorphosis, altering its 
apparent meaning to affirm the Imamate explicitly. In the heart of 
these narratives, we encounter a deeply held conviction that underpins 
the Shia understanding of spiritual and temporal authority. It is as 
if the participants in these stories are on a stage set by the Quranic 
verses themselves. Ali, a central figure, is highlighted in the midst of 
prayer, bestowing his ring on a beggar. This moment, encapsulating 
both piety and generosity, is said to have been immortalized by divine 
revelation.“* A tale narrated from Al-Baqir paints the backdrop of 
this verse as a meeting between Prophet Muhammad and a Jewish 
delegation, including Abdullah ibn Salam. As the curtain falls on this 
meeting and the Prophet approaches the mosque, he encounters a 
beggar who testifies to Ali’s benefaction while the latter is immersed 
in prayer.” Such narratives, chronicled by historians like Tabari, 
coalesce into a vivid portrait wherein Ali’s image is either directly or 
indirectly reflected in the verse. One can almost sense the Prophet’s 
inner struggle, his deep contemplation before declaring Ali’s special 
authority, an authority that was not just political but had a spiritual 
essence too. The Quranic verse, “O Messenger, announce that which 
has been revealed to you from your Lord, and if you do not, then 
you have not conveyed His message” (5:67), is said to have acted 
as a divine stimulus, coaxing the Prophet to reveal Ali’s position at 


Ghadir Khumm.*° 


Al-Qadi al-Nu’man’s account presents us with a fascinating dialogue 
set within the ambit of Al-Baqir’s discourse. This exchange revolves 
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around a rather curious query — is Hasan al-Basri’s assertion 
that Prophet Muhammad had hesitated before sharing a specific 
revelation indeed true? Al-Bagir’s affirmative response not only 
acknowledges the veracity of the claim but also subtly critiques Hasan 
al-Basri’s intentional avoidance of expounding upon the nature of 
the revelation.” Upon distilling the essence of Wilayat, or spiritual 
authority, from the intricate lattice of Quranic wisdom, a novel idea 
starts to take root. This idea posits the inseparability of Wilayat, 
or Imamate, from the completeness of the Islamic faith. Al-Baqir is 
attributed to narrating that it was only post the formalization and 
recognition of Wilayat that the Quranic verse, “This day I have 
perfected for you your religion” (5:3), was brought forth by divine 
revelation.** Further, Al-Bagir is attributed to have interpreted “those 
in authority among you” from the Quranic exhortation, “Obey Allah, 
and obey the Messenger, and those in authority among you” (4:59), 
to imply the Imamate.” And owing to the Ahl al-Bayt Imams’ 
standing as the repository and beacon of prophetic knowledge, they 
are seen as the rightful interpreters of this verse. This belief extends 
to the Quranic guidance on spreading news of good or evil, where 
it is suggested that such matters should be referred to the Prophet 
and the authority figures, or “those who can draw out” (4:83), a role 
aptly filled by the Imams as per Shia interpretation.” 


In an effort to substantiate the doctrine of Imamate as a divinely 
mandated affair, the terms “Ulu al-Amr’ (those in authority) and 
‘Ahl al-Dhikr’ (people of remembrance) have been interpreted to 
signify the Imams of Ahl al-Bayt. It is held that Imam al-Bagir 
himself comprehended and communicated these verses in this 
particular manner. Due to their lineage tracing directly back to 
the Prophet Muhammad, the legitimacy of their interpretation is 
recognized, thereby providing a source of unique insight and wisdom. 
In the narratives associated with Bagir, the Quranic verse, “Or do 
they envy people for what Allah has given them of His bounty? 
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But we had already given the family of Ibrahim the Scripture and 
wisdom and conferred upon them a great kingdom.” (Surah Nisa, 
4:54) is invoked. This verse is seen as a divine indication that the 
Ahl al-Bayt has been granted a special favor by Allah, mirroring the 
divine favour conferred upon the family of Ibrahim, involving Kitab 
(scripture), Hikmah (wisdom), and mulk ‘adheem (great dominion).” 
In a manner akin to the Prophets of the Israelites, the Imams of 
Ahl al-Bayt are thought to hold a natural entitlement to the Kitab, 
Hikmah, and authority. They are viewed as the embodiment of 
the ‘Rasikhun fil-ilm’ (those firmly grounded in knowledge), and 
the addressees of the instruction, ‘Fas’alu Ahl al-Dhikr’ (so ask 
the people of remembrance). Therefore, their interpretation of the 
Quran is deemed to be authoritative and legitimate.” This belief 
is compelling when you consider the concept that the Imams of 
Ahl al-Bayt are seen as the rightful inheritors of the Quran, the 
divine scripture. Allah Himself, it is believed, mentions them in the 
verse, “Thumma awrathna al-Kitab alladhina istafaina min ibadina” 
(Then We gave the Scripture as inheritance to those We have chosen 
of Our servants) (Fatir, 35:32). Furthermore, love for the Imams of 
Ahl al-Bayt is considered not merely an act of piety, but a divine 
command,” as Allah says in the verse, “Qul la as’alukum alayhi ajran 
illa al-mawaddata fi al-qurba” (Say: I do not ask of you any reward 
for it but love for my near relatives) (Shura, 42:23). Throughout 
the Quran, terms like ‘Nur Allah’ (Light of Allah) and ‘Ruh Allah’ 
(Spirit of Allah) are said to allegorically refer to the Imams of 
Ahl al-Bayt. This interpretation positions the verse “So believe in 
Allah and His messenger and the light which We have revealed” 
(Anfal, 8:64) as an earnest call to follow the path illuminated by the 
Imams of Ahl al-Bayt. Those who answer this call, it is promised, 
shall be endowed with divine light to guide their way and the 
grace of Allah’s forgiveness: “And He makes you a light by which 
you walk, and He forgives you” (Hadid, 57:28). Drawing on this 
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interpretation, the verse “On the Day We will call every people 
by their Imam” (Isra, 17:71) is seen as referring to the Imams of 
Ahl al-Bayt. According to an account attributed to Imam al-Baqir, 
when this verse was revealed and people inquired if the Prophet 
Muhammad was not the Imam of all people, he clarified: “Yes, I am 
the Messenger of Allah to all people. After me, Imams from our 
family will emerge, they will suffer oppression. Those who love and 
follow them will be deemed as one of them, and I will be united 
with them in Paradise.”® This commitment to the unconditional 
following of the Imams of Ahl al-Bayt is further underscored by 
interpreting the verse “Allah only intends to remove from you the 
impurity, O people of the household” (Ahzab, 33:33). This suggests 
the belief in the infallibility of the Imams of Ahl al-Bayt, presenting 
them as immune to any form of deviation.” 


Such Quranic interpretations aim to build a cohesive and infallible 
religious system, transferred directly from the Prophet Muhammad 
to the faithful through divinely appointed Imams, thereby eliminating 
any room for human error. Remarkably, these interpretations have 
influenced not only Shiite thought or a specific sect within Shiism 
but also permeated the wider spheres of Sunni thought, triggering 
widespread conversations about the unique virtues of Ahl al-Bayt in 
various theological circles.*’ 


In the passionate pursuit of affirming the principle of Imamate, Shi’ 
scholars have leaned heavily upon hadiths and their interpretations, 
almost considering them as the absolute truth. This has resulted 
in the Shi’i interpretation of the Quran becoming largely confined 
within the hermeneutics concerning the issue of Imamate. It began 
to seem as if the fundamental objective of divine revelation was to 
furnish proofs for the leadership of Ahl al-Bayt. In their enthusiasm 
for exegesis and interpretation, Shi’i scholars sometimes strayed into 
areas flirting with textual distortions. While such interpretations 
based entirely on textual modification are rarely brought up 
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in scholarly debates, their pervasive presence in exegetical and 
interpretative literature has continuously left an indelible impact 
on the Shi'a consciousness. Those who habitually read the Quran as 
a testimonial for the issue of Imamate have often found solace and 
reassurance in these potentially distorted interpretations. Take for 
instance the verse “And the disbeliever will say, ‘Oh, I wish I were 
dust!” (An-Naba, 78:40). In Shi'i interpretative literature, it is often 
read as “turabiyan,” instead of “turaban,” creating an impression that 
the original phrase was “turabiyan,” not “turaban.” Thus, believers 
are encouraged to become followers of “Abu Turab” or Ali,* drawing 
a somewhat improbable and potentially distortive interpretation 
from this verse. 


Intriguingly, the interpretive dynamism within Shia Islam has 
ventured to discern connections between the Prophet Muhammad 
and Ali within the context of the Quran. For example, an alternate 
interpretation of the verse “Haza kitabuna yantiqu alaykum bilhaqq.” 
(This is our Book that speaks to you with truth) (29:45) is postulated 
as “Haza bikitabina yantiqu alaykum bilhaqq”” where ‘kitab’ or 
book might signify not just the Quran but also Muhammad and 
the Imams.® A similar interpretive strategy is seen with the verse, 
“Algiya fee Jahannama kulla kaffarin anid.” (Cast into hell every 
stubborn disbeliever) (24:50). Some suggest it may have originally 
commenced with “Ya Muhammad or Ya Ali, Algiya fee Jahannama 
kulla kaffarin anid.”® Further, efforts have been made to locate 
explicit reference to Ali’s leadership in verses like “Walagad sarrafna 
lilnnasi fee hatha alqur-ani min kulli mathalin faaba aktharualnnasi 
illa kufoora.” (And We have certainly diversified for the people in 
this Qur’an from every kind of example, but most of the people 
refused except disbelief) (89:17). Some interpretations hint at an 
original form as “Aktharun nasi walayata Ali illa kufoora’, with a 
handful of accounts even reporting “Walayata Ali, illa kufoora.”” 
The Quranic verse, “Lasbe |jg5 51a 448 dIginyg All! aly gag” (33:71), can be 
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translated as, “And whoever obeys Allah and His Messenger has 
certainly attained a great attainment.” There are those who propose 
an altered reading: “Lasec \jg4 jLé 488 outay yo Aafll de Ay G dlginyg lll alas 09,” 
suggesting an additional layer of meaning,” “And whoever obeys 
Allah and His Messenger in the allegiance to Ali and the Imams after 
him, has indeed achieved a great victory.” Consider the verse, “ys 
dull ages Le CWS cull le” (42:13), which translates to “It is great for the 
polytheists what you call them to.” A particular reading reinterprets 
it as “de Aly Gye deme Ly Al agen be le Ags Spill Ue »S”, making the 
translation: “The greatness (or importance) to the polytheists is 
the allegiance to Ali, what you call them to, O Muhammad, is 
the allegiance to Ali.” The verse, “2:,31SU dlp Gliny Jil Jiw” (70:1), 
translates to “A questioner asked about a punishment to befall the 
disbelievers.” Some propose an alternative version: “adlg Glia) Jbl Jiu 
de Yq ISU”, translating to “A questioner asked about a punishment 
to befall the disbelievers in the allegiance to Ali.” “a>,5! al »5 ous 
wu” (3:110) can be translated as “You are the best nation produced 
[as an example] for mankind.” Yet, a certain reading attempts to 
reinterpret it as “asi »+ eus”, transforming the meaning to “You are 
the best Imams.”® The verse “(ye (4) 2 del O95 O! PSL WHO Silay! Og iets 
al” (16:92), which translates to “Do you make your faith a means 
of nearness among yourselves that you are a nation, it is more 
abundant than a nation”. But a reimagining of it would be “osisu 
AasYl oo Si! PASI GG G! pSy Wo pGLAN?, changing the translation to 
“Do you make your faith a means of nearness among yourselves 
that you are the Imams, they are purer than your Imams.” The verse 
“Cgalue eiily Yi Gigat Vo Atlas Go alll Igatl [gael Guitllys! L” (3:102) translates as 
“O you who have believed, fear Allah as He should be feared and 
do not die except as Muslims [in submission to Him].” However, 
an additional phrase is suggested: “sus Go ale! oi alll Jpu,J”, meaning 
“To the Messenger of Allah and then the Imam after him,” implying 
that the verse originally read: “O you who have believed, fear Allah 
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as He should be feared and do not die except as Muslims, following 
the Messenger of Allah and then the Imam after him.”®” For the 
Verse “saath: Igd9l gil Gaill Wl L” (5:1), which translates to “O you who 
have believed, fulfill [all] contracts,” some have suggested that it 
originally included “adtutl ade curegall pal pKule Gude 31° or “which were 
made with you for the Commander of the Faithful, peace be upon 
him.” This would change the meaning to “O you who have believed, 
fulfill the contracts that were made with you for the Commander of 
the Faithful.” Consider the verse “quid 3 ge aol dl buge aly” (20:15), 
which translates to “And We had already taken a promise from 
Adam before, but he forgot.” A speculative reading adds “ J\ buge sails 
=u Gayd ya alu! agule AatWly CHumsdl 9 Guusdlg dolla 9 leg dare g LS ud ce al”, 
meaning “And indeed, We had taken a covenant from Adam before, 
about Muhammad, Ali, Fatima, Hassan, Hussein, and the Imams, 
peace be upon them, from his offspring, but he forgot.”® There are 
such verses in which the words ‘Je 3’ or “scx Jl’ have been said to 
be omitted, or about which it has been claimed that these words 
were originally present in these verses. The number of such verses 
is more than a dozen and a half.” For example, in jl ls ay Jpop! Le!b} 
{Ss) Ge SJi(5:67), it is said that the phrase ‘tc 3’ should follow ‘u at, 
Say (0 Kall Gps 7! “aged lod J Ogalllatl 31 (6,5 glo” (6:93), which translates to 
“If you could but see when the wrongdoers are in the overwhelming 
pangs of death,” was purportedly read as “egi> sore Jl glllall3l (655 gly 
gall alee G,” changing the meaning to “If you could but see when 
the wrongdoers are denying the rights of the family of Muhammad 


in the overwhelming pangs of death.”” 


In the vast tapestry of religious interpretation, scholars have sought 
to reconcile differing readings of the Quran to settle the question 
of the legitimacy of Imamate for Ahl al-Bayt. Yet, in the process, 
the Shias have challenged the very notion of the infallibility of 
divine revelation, causing us to reevaluate our understanding of the 
sacred texts. Amidst these varied interpretations, and the attempts 
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to discern the verses of revelation, it is striking that the debates have 
coalesced predominantly around the question of Imamate. This focus 
has somewhat clouded our understanding of how other verses of the 
Quran were originally revealed, according to the various narrators. 
Within this broad interpretive discourse, a particular attention is 
drawn to two verses, which highlight doctrinal or jurisprudential 
differences. One of these disputes involves the reading of the verse 
of Wudu - a question of pronunciation and syntax that has led to 
divergent practices between Sunni and Ja’fari jurisprudence. This 
divergence raises an important question, does the Quranic verse 5/6 
say “Wa Arjulukum”, advocating the washing of feet as per Sunni 
practice, or “Wa Arjulikum”, which suggests the Shia practice of 
merely wiping the feet as sufficient?’ Moreover, the addition of 
the phrase “Ila Ajal Musamma” in the verse }Fama Istamta’tum Bihi 
Minhun} (24:4) has prompted Shias to interpret this as a divine 
sanction for temporary marriage, or Nikah Mut’ah, adding another 
dimension to the diverse tapestry of Islamic belief and practice. 


In the rich and complex tapestry of Islamic beliefs and practices, 
these variants in the recitation of the Holy Quran played a role that 
was more than merely liturgical. They were seen as a touchstone 
for a deeper understanding, a window into the Shia perspective. 
Yet, tragically, this love for the Ahl al-Bayt, the household of the 
Prophet, led some followers down a path of excess that questioned 
the integrity of the Quran itself. The situation, over time, escalated 
to the point where claims were made about the existence of additional 
Surahs, Surah Wilayah, and Surah Nurain, in certain handwritten 
copies of the Quran. These purported Surahs, more than additions 
to the Quran, were seen as reinforcements of the Shia concept of 
Imamate. Surah Wilayah grappled with the concept of spiritual 
and political leadership in Islam, while Surah Nurain sought to 
illuminate the unique status of both Prophet Muhammad and Ali.” 
However, it is worth reflecting on the rather limited imagination that 
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the narrators of these variants displayed in their recitations. Their 
additions primarily consisted of phrases like ‘Fi Ali’, ‘Bi Wilayat Ali’, 
‘Aal Muhammad Hagqahum, and a sprinkling of names from the 
Ahl al-Bayt. These did not offer much scope for intellectual or 
spiritual expansion. And yet, these narratives, carefully preserved and 
passed down through generations, served to emphasize the pivotal 
role of the Imams of Ahl al-Bayt. They underscored the idea that 
faith in these Imams was no less important, indeed possibly even 
greater, than faith in the Prophet Muhammad’s message. While the 
message of Prophet Muhammad saw its culmination, the Imamate of 
the Imams is perceived as an ongoing spiritual guide that, according 
to some traditions, will continue until the Day of Resurrection, 
acting as a beacon for the faithful seeking their path to spiritual 
enlightenment. 


Islam through the Lens of the Prophet’s Household 


Once the doctrine of the divine appointment of the Imams from the 
Ahl al-Bayt had taken root within the Quranic framework, it was 
almost a natural progression that a myriad of narratives emerged, 
brimming with the virtues and miracles attributed to Ali. Indeed, 
all interpretations of divine revelations were seemingly inexorably 
linked to these narratives. As the contours of Shia thought started 
to solidify, carving out a distinctive religious identity, there was 
a growing emphasis on the veracity of these narratives and their 
interpretations by the Imams. We must remember, however, that 
in his own time, Imam al-Bagir may not have been universally 
hailed as ‘Baqir al-Ulum, the revealer of knowledge, nor recognized 
as the sole, authoritative interpreter of the faith. The historical 
evidence does not necessarily support such a presumption. Equally, 
early records do not unequivocally validate the idea that he was in 
possession of the Prophet’s relics, exclusive scriptures, or the Mushaf 
Fatimah. If that had indeed been the case, wouldn't we expect a 
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greater proportion of Muslims - those who thronged the meetings 
of narrators to hear about the Prophet’s days and deeds - to have 
flocked to the assemblies of Imam al-Bagir? It is possible that the 
full crystallization of the Shia-Sunni divide had not yet occurred 
during his lifetime. Even during the era of his son, Jafar al-Sadiq, a 
large number of Muslims viewed Jafar not as a sectarian figure, but 
rather as an esteemed scholar from the Ahl al-Bayt. His teachings 
were seen as a source of spiritual enrichment for all, cutting across 
the societal spectrum. For those acquainted with the intellectual 
intersections between Abu Hanifa and Ja‘far al-Sadiq, it would not 
pose a significant challenge to comprehend that if these esteemed 
individuals had put forth a claim of explicit Imamate and indeed 
had in their possession special writings from the Prophet, or the 
‘Mushaf Fatimah’, it would have triggered a massive and unsectarian 
gathering to their circles, potentially leading to the desertion of 
their contemporaries’ scholarly circles. Furthermore, if there had 
indeed been a document akin to the ‘Mushaf Fatimah’ under their 
safekeeping, it is more than likely that its divine inspirations would 
have reverberated in the discourses of the era. Yet, these assertions 
seem to surface abruptly when the esoteric movement, by delving 
deeper into the Quranic text to unlock unseen mysteries and symbols, 
crafts a spiritual scaffold for hereditary Imamate.” 


Ghadir Khum, an episode of immense significance within the Shi’a 
school of thought, embodies a captivating interplay of probabilities. 
It bears direct implications on the Prophet’s persona, who, it’s 
suggested, displayed measured circumspection in asserting Alli’s 
leadership. More intriguingly, when he did unveil this pronouncement 
at Ghadir Khum during their homeward journey from the farewell 
pilgrimage, it was couched in such a way that the lion’s share of 
the community remained unaware of this monumental declaration. 
Scholars like Qadi al-Nu’man” and al-Kulini” offer an intriguing 
narrative on ‘man kuntu mawlahu’ (whosoever’s leader I am). They 
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posit that the Prophet, upon pausing at Ghadir Khum, queried the 
crowd, ‘Who has greater authority over you?’ Met with the response, 
‘God and His Prophet have superior knowledge, the Prophet is 
believed to have then lifted Ali’s hand high, announcing, ‘man 
kuntu mawlahu, fa Ali mawlahu’ (whosoever’s leader I am, Ali is his 
leader). Ismaili author Abu al-Fawaris accounts that on this instance, 
Omar extended his congratulations to Ali, pronouncing, ‘O Ali, 
you have become the leader of every believing man and woman.” 
The assertion “You are to me in the position of Aaron to Moses, 
is found across prominent Sunni texts” such as Bukhari, Muslim, 
Tabaqat Ibn Sa’ad, and Musnad Ahmad. This narrative, regarded by 
Shi’as as an explicit testament for Imamate, is confined by Sunnis as 
merely an endorsement of Ali’s special status. The riveting narrative 
of Imam al-Baqir, as portrayed in the Shi'a tradition, provides a 
compelling exploration of the concept of wilayat or imamate.* Bagir 
is known to have delineated the core tenets of Islam, enlisting seven 
pillars. Among these, wilayat, was seen as the vital artery, imparting 
life to the rest of the faith structure and serving as a beacon to 
illuminate understanding of the remaining aspects of Islam.*’ Over 
time, the idea of the Imams’ infallibility and divine selection was 
firmly embedded into the heart of Shi’ism. The Imams were seen 
as the custodians of an extraordinary lineage of wisdom, a sacred 
reservoir of knowledge that descended through the generations, 
starting from Ali. According to one narrative, Bagir confided to 
Abu Hamza al-Thumali that before his demise, the Prophet was 
divinely instructed to entrust his profound knowledge, faith, and the 
cryptic knowledge of the ‘Greatest Name of God’ to Ali, thereby 
ensuring that this prophetic legacy would continue to enrich their 
lineage. Assuming these narratives are to be trusted, the principle 
of explicit designation or nass jali, as it is known in the lineage of 
imamate, emerges as an undeniable conclusion. Bagir, it is reported, 
designated Jafar al-Sadiq to the station of imamate through the 
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same principle.” To those who endorsed the idea of divinely 
bestowed knowledge upon the Ahl al-Bayt, or the secret truths of 
cosmic sciences, there was no conceivable possibility of leaving such 
a vital institution as imamate to the whims of public consensus 
or oath of allegiance. The labyrinthine world of the esoteric, or 
Batini, movement further added layers of complexity. The image 
of Bagir as a guardian of a mystical trove of esoteric wisdom was 
instrumental. Repeated claims were made that Baqir held knowledge 
of the ‘Greatest Name of God’,® and it was alleged that he professed 
to knowing seventy of its letters, with the knowledge of the seventy- 
first letter held exclusively by the Divine.** Within the panorama 
of Shia theology, the Imams, those divinely ordained, are often 
conceived as earthly embodiments of God’s light, an illumination 
passed through the lineage.® This idea resonates with anecdotes 
related to Baqir, who is said to have once illuminated to Jabir al-Ju’fi, 
“The inaugural creation of God was Muhammad and his progeny. 
Originally, they were forms of light; God then infused life into them 
with the Holy Spirit.”* This evolving concept of the ‘Muhammadan 
light’ subsequently opened up expansive arenas of contemplation for 
the Sufis. Accepting some of the primordial narratives that praised 
Ali and the Ahl al-Bayt precipitated a transformative period in 
the religious community, giving rise to diverse and unprecedented 
aspects of the faith. As Shia thought deepened its conviction in 
the divinely appointed and infallible Imams, the religious discourse 
began to fundamentally orbit around the teachings and philosophies 
of the Imams. Bagir, in the light of his intellectual prominence and 
scholarly stature, was gradually acknowledged as a fountainhead of 
knowledge. Qadi al-Nu’man penned that if Bagir were to recount 
a ‘discontinuous’ or maqtu’ hadith, his scholarly command would 
bestow upon it the status of ‘continuous’ or mafu.”” 


As a fascinating consequence of acknowledging Jafar as a primary 
repository of prophetic wisdom and his elevation to the status of 
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‘the trustee of trustees and heir to the knowledge of prophets, ** 42s 
sLusdl ele Sylog clues¥i a trend started to emerge. The trend was that 
all intellectual anomalies or deviations were attributed to him. The 
general assumption that emerged was that Baqir, more often than 
not, had to resort to taqiyya or dissimulation as a form of self- 
preservation. Bagir also faced accusations of giving different answers 
to the same question depending on the person asking,” suggesting 
that he selectively imparted his true knowledge only to a privileged 
circle of disciples. Such allegations paradoxically eased the way 
for shaping new religious narratives for the followers to come. 
There was no shortage of individuals who identified themselves as 
students of Bagir or claimed links to his disciples. These individuals 
conveniently used Baqir’s name to give credibility to their own myths 
and conjectures. One notable example is Abu Abdullah Jabir bin 
Yazid bin al-Harith al-Jufi from Kufa, a supposed trusted student 
and representative of Bagir. Al-Ju’fi is often deemed as a vital link in 
the spread of Shi’a doctrines, yet, his credibility seems questionable 
at best. In the intricate pathways of religious history, figures like 
Jabir become pivotal. As Sufyan al-Thawri, a luminary of his time, 
observed, Jabir was genuinely regarded as a beacon of trustworthiness 
and authenticity. However, intertwined with this authenticity was a 
constellation of narrators like Amr bin Shimr al-Ju’fi,”° Mufazzal bin 
Salih al-Asadi,” and Minkhal bin Jamil al-Asadi, who often waded 
into realms of dishonesty. Jabir’s perception of the Ahl al-Bayt was 
not merely that of historical figures, but almost elevated to the 
realm of religious doctrine, a transformation that casts shadows of 
doubt over his narratives. His claims, such as personally witnessing 
Imam al-Bagir’s miracles and considering himself akin to a guardian 
of Bagir’s teachings, amplify these concerns.” He also claimed that 
Bagir had told him seventy secret traditions.’ In the intricate 
weave of Shia thought, Jabir’s embellished pronouncements stand 
out prominently. Yet, their resonance remains undiminished. Jabir is 
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revered as the primary conduit of ‘Umm al-Kitab’, a work attributed 
to Bagir.* Further, the Ismaili doctrinal text ‘Risalah al-Joufi’ leans 
heavily on Bagir’s traditions as transmitted through Jabir. One 
must ponder: did Jabir’s questionable reliability cast a shadow on 
the intellectual depth of Shia thought, or did his disciples, in their 
fervor, associate Bagir with positions he might never have endorsed? 
It’s undeniable, amidst this intricate weave, that taking Bagir as an 
anchor, Shia thought charted its own distinct course. 


In the intricate annals of Shia thought, the story of Abu al-Hasan 
ibn Ayan ibn Sinan, known as Zararah, stands out as a testament 
to the fluidity and evolution of religious relationships and beliefs. 
Zararah is not just a name, but a symbol, woven deeply into the 
fabric of both Twelver and Ismaili traditions. His bond with 
Imam al-Baqir and later, Imam Ja’far al-Sadig, mirrors the complex 
interplay of trust, devotion, and eventual estrangement that often 
shapes religious narratives. It was Imam Sadiq who once poignantly 
described Zararah and his peers as the ‘stakes of the tent of the 
heavens’—pillars without whom a wealth of Shia traditions might 
have vanished into the mists of time.” Yet, as Shi’ism began to 
coalesce into its own identity, moving further away from the direct 
influence of luminaries like Imam al-Bagir and Imam Ja’far al-Sadigq, 
the challenges of preserving and transmitting a unified Shia narrative 
became ever more pronounced.” 


Transcripting a Shia Theological Identity 


The Shia, initially surfacing as a political drive, began to form its 
own ideological edifice, sparking the need for a singular theological 
persona that could be defended when contrasted with mainstream 
Islam. The conundrum lay in the portrayal of Bagir, frequently 
viewed as the pioneering figure of the Ahl al-Bayt school of 
thought, who despite his scholarly magnificence was seen during 
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his epoch much like his contemporary jurisprudential scholars - 
as an integral part of the Islamic intelligentsia. The distinctions 
in jurisprudence between him and other scholars were nuanced 
and did not lay a solid foundation for a legal doctrine that could 
bear a fundamentally distinct character. This explains why the 
identity of the Jafari and Zaidi jurisprudential schools, akin to the 
diverse Sunni jurisprudential schools, rests on a handful of legal 
minutiae. Baqir himself is recorded to have expressed his interests 
not in the principles of jurisprudence, but in its branches. Like 
the scholars of Ahl al-Hadith in his era, Bagir firmly contested 
personal interpretation (ra’y) and analogy (qiyas), going so far as to 
reject the consensus of contract-makers as a cornerstone for Sharia. 
He underscored the notion that nothing beyond the Holy Quran and 
the Sunnah of the Prophet could be considered as an authentic proof 
or a source of law. He further articulated that only the Sunnah of the 
Prophet that has been validated by the Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt, or 
whose interpretation has been passed down through them, could be 
referred to. Practically, it appears that beyond the Holy Quran and 
the traditions of Ahl al-Bayt, the doctrines of the Imams surface as 
a third wellspring of religious law, as elaborated by Qadi al-Nu’man 
in Ikhtilaf usul al-madhahib.” 


The crystallisation of a distinct ideological group within the Muslim 
world, fostered by the importance conferred on the pronouncements 
of a specific Imam, undeniably set the stage for divergent perspectives. 
However, when it came down to actual practice, differences between 
Shia jurisprudence and their Sunni counterparts tended to be nuanced 
and peripheral. After all, it is worth noting that such disparities 
were not exclusive to the Shia and Sunni sects; they existed even 
among various schools within Sunni Islam itself. Moving beyond 
the issues of inheritance, the ritual of wiping over leather socks 
(masah alal-khuffayn), and temporary marriage (nikah mut’ah), the 
identifying facets of Shia jurisprudence that distinguish it from 
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Sunni jurisprudence span a range of subjects. These include the 
prohibition of nabidh” (a kind of date wine), the audible declaration 
of Bismillah,” appending the phrase Hayya ‘ala khayr al-’amal 
(Hasten to the best of deeds) in the call to prayer,’ incorporating 
the Qunoot prayer at will in the ritual prayers," and adding an 
extra takbeer to the four customary ones in the funeral prayer.” 
Except for the adhan (call to prayer), all these issues touch upon 
the secondary aspects of religious practice. As regards the practice 
of including Hayya ‘ala khayr al-’amal in the adhan, references to it 
have been discovered in the Muwatta of Imam Malik, attributed to 
Ibn ‘Umar.'® Yet, these traditions were seldom deemed worthy of 
substantial consideration during the formative years of Islam, and 
even today, Shia authorities appear hesitant to pronounce a definitive 
position on the matter. The comprehensive discussion on the Shia 
call to prayer, or adhan, will follow in subsequent discussions. Here, 
we must clarify that the scholastic circle formed by Jafar al-Sadigq, 
later recognized as Jafari jurisprudence within Shia circles, initially 
mirrored other intellectual schools of its time in focusing largely 
on disagreements over peripheral religious issues. Jafar’s father, 
al-Baqir, properly named Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hussein, was 
not renowned during his lifetime as ‘Bagir al-Uloom’,™ the ‘Cleaver 
of Knowledge’, and therefore, it would not have been anticipated that 
his scholarly tradition would establish a distinct legalistic framework 
within Islam. All those traditions depicting al-Baqir as the exclusive 
reliable source of prophetic knowledge, with narratives such as him 
pointing to his chest and declaring that knowledge had been hidden 
there since the divine commission of Noah and that knowledge could 
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be found nowhere else, lack a robust foundation. 
narratives which suggest al-Bagir inherited unique prophetic writings 
from his parents, Zain al-’Abidin, including the Jami’, the books of the 
knowledge of Jafr, broadly circulated scrolls, and Mushaf Fatimah,'® 


do not find validation through a study of Baqiri jurisprudence, which 
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is also known as Jafari jurisprudence. In essence, these narratives, 
though intriguing, do not stand up to rigorous scholarly scrutiny. 


In the expansive narrative of Islamic jurisprudence, the Shia and 
Sunni traditions represent two distinctive interpretations, much 
like parallel rivers flowing from the same source but carving out 
unique terrains. The principle of “Khums” provides a quintessential 
window into these nuances. Rooted in the Quranic proclamation 
from Al-Anfal: 41, the distribution of war spoils, or ‘ghanimah’, has 
been approached by each tradition through a lens colored by its 
own historical journey and spiritual introspection. Sunni scholarship, 
perhaps echoing the early, pragmatic days of Islam, tends to tether 
the idea of ‘ghanimah’ closely to tangible spoils of the battlefield. 
Their understanding is anchored in the immediacy of war and the 
clear-cut distribution of its material yields. The Shia lens, however, 
broadens the horizon considerably. Shaped by a history replete with 
both spiritual richness and material challenges, ‘ghanimah’ in their 
view becomes a metaphor for a range of gains: from the tangible 
treasures of the earth and sea to the nuanced profits of trade and 
even lands purchased from non-Muslim Dhimmis.” Central to this 
principle is the act of giving. For the Shia faithful, the commitment 
to allocate a fifth of these varied assets to their Imam is not merely 
a fiscal act but a profound spiritual gesture."* The Imam, revered 
as both a spiritual sentinel and a steward of the community’s 
welfare, takes on the mantle of ensuring this Khums is judiciously 
distributed. The portions reserved for God, the Prophet, and the 
close relatives underscore the Shia’s veneration for the divine and 
their historical lineage. Meanwhile, the allocations for the orphans, 
the needy, and travelers of Prophet Muhammad’s lineage highlight 
a deeply embedded ethic of care and community responsibility. This 
exclusivity, where only the Prophet’s lineage can stake a claim on the 
Khums, reiterates the special bond the Shia community maintains 
with the familial legacy of Prophet Muhammad. 
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The essence of Khums, while on the surface seems a mere theological 
divergence, in its soul harbors the profound economic guardianship of 
the Shia clerical tradition. When one delves deep into the annals of 
history, there emerges a perplexing realization. The Shia community, 
which has woven Khums into the very fabric of its religious life, might 
be astonished to learn that this principle, seen as foundational, is more 
an evolution of historical thought rather than a direct command 
from their earliest texts. The enigmatic figure of Ali, venerated by 
Shias as the spiritual heir of the Prophet and their pioneering Imam, 
casts a fascinating shadow on this narrative. Throughout his tenure, 
marked by a unique blend of spiritual and executive leadership, 
one finds an eerie silence on the matter of Khums. One cannot 
help but wonder, if Ali truly perceived Khums as an inalienable 
divine directive, why is there a noticeable absence of its enforcement 
during his leadership? The plot thickens when considering Imam 
Hasan’s historic accord with Muawiyah. Intriguingly, amidst the 
myriad terms of their treaty, the Khums remains conspicuously 
absent. Delving deeper, even the Shia chronicles, rich with tales of 
sacrifice and devotion, fail to illustrate a consistent tradition where 
the progeny of Imam Hasan and Hussain actively sought or received 
this revered religious tax.” In the foundational manuscripts of Shia 
tradition, there exists an intriguing silence on the now-prevailing 
interpretation of Khums. As per modern understanding, this religious 
tax is bifurcated: one share for the privileged Sadat community and 
the other for Shia jurists, symbolizing the deputies of the absent 
Imam. This religious delineation of Khums has undeniably been 
acornerstone in amplifying the clout of the clerical elite within 
Shia domains. From this arose a segment within the faith’s umbrella, 
which, under the banner of piety, seem to personify the Quranic 
warning: “}!They consume people’s resources unjustly, and they 
turn away from the path of Allah}” (Quran 9:34). It’s noteworthy 
that the Shia legal luminaries, across various eras, were not always 
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harmonious in their views concerning the nuances of Khums — its 
accumulation, apportionment, and utilization. Yet, the intertwining 
of doctrinal and fiscal interests rendered a holistic resolution to 
these differences rather challenging. 


In the intricate tapestry of Shia beliefs and practices, the concept 
of ‘Khums’ — a religious tax — poses profound questions. What 
happens to this tax in the absence of the Imam, the spiritual and 
temporal leader? The great Muhammad bin Hassan Tusi, often hailed 
as the cornerstone of Shia jurisprudence and the spiritual father of 
the Najaf seminary, left us with a contemplative perspective rather 
than a conclusive directive. Tusi suggests a spiritual stewardship, 
holding onto the Khums, safeguarding it as one does a sacred 
trust. As one approaches life’s twilight, entrusting a member of the 
Ahl al-Bayt becomes the act of ultimate devotion, ensuring that the 
amount reaches the Imam when he graces the world once again. 
But the world isn't just black and white; another narrative allows 
for the burying of half the Khums, like a seed awaiting a divine 
spring, while the other half nurtures the deserving descendants of 
the Prophet’s lineage. The profound Allama Hilli, in his sagacious 
writings, presents the idea that during the Imam’s veiled absence, the 
ruling power may wear the mantle of deputy, collecting Khums as an 
act of spiritual service.’ Zain al-Din bin Ali al-Amili, illuminated as 
the Second Martyr, then bridges the divine with the mortal, seeing 
the upright Shia jurists as torchbearers, guiding the community in 
the Imam’s stead." Thus, Khums doesn’t just remain a religious 
obligation; it becomes the spiritual lifeline, sustaining scholars and 
echoing the divine intent in the human realm. 


In the intricate tapestry of Islamic history, when the crescendo 
of the Seljuks’ influence reverberated through Abbasid Baghdad, 
it brought along not just political shifts, but also poignant challenges 
for the Shia community. Amidst this turmoil, even luminaries like 
Tusi found it necessary to forsake Baghdad’s intellectual milieu, 
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seeking solace in the spiritual embrace of Najaf. This era was not 
just about political dominions but also about the spiritual economy. 
The Sunni world, particularly followers of the Shafi’i and Hanafi 
jurisprudences, were basking in the generosity of the state, resulting 
in a flourishing of madrasahs and Khanqahs. These weren't merely 
educational establishments but were bastions of Sunni thought and 
culture, generously endowed and supported. Yet, as the shadows of the 
once influential Buyid dynasty waned, the Shia scholarly community 
grappled with more than just intellectual challenges; they confronted 
an economic void. And in such times, history often witnesses the 
rise of innovation. For the Shia thinkers, this innovation was the 
reinvention and emphasis on the ‘Khums’, an age-old religious tax. 
While on the surface, it appeared as a means to economic sustenance, 
the implications of its strict allocation were profound, reshaping the 
dynamics between the laity and their scholars. Amidst the vast mosaic 
of religious evolution, the Shia scholars found themselves at a unique 
crossroads during the tumultuous Abbasid era. Without the tangible 
arm of the state to enforce the collection of ‘Khums’, they tapped 
into the profound spiritual reservoir of their tradition. They painted 
the Khums not merely as a financial act but imbued it with deep 
religious sanctity, attaching it directly to the Imam’s divine rights. 
They also wove in a tapestry of warnings, promising severe spiritual 
repercussions for those who overlooked this duty. As a result, the 
socio-religious fabric of the Shia community transformed. Those who 
failed in their duty of Khums found themselves on the periphery, 
with the community being dissuaded from even praying in their 
homes. This birthed a new religious elite, who held a mesmerizing 
sway over the Shia populace, becoming both their spiritual anchors 
and guides. Every Shia soon had a “Marja, a beacon of spiritual and 
moral guidance. The act of paying Khums transitioned from a mere 
societal practice to an intrinsic spiritual duty, deeply embedded in 
the Shia psyche. In a twist of history, what had been a response 
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to a specific socio-political scenario under the Abbasids became 
an enduring hallmark of Shia identity. Drawing a delicate parallel, 
much like the Hanafi scholars creatively redirected Zakat funds to 
support their religious edifices, the Shia community found solace and 
structure in their own “Hila of Khums’. But as with all great shifts in 
religious landscapes, this profound maneuver not only fortified their 
institutions but subtly reshaped the soul of Shi'ism itself. 


Amidst the intricate mosaic of Shia traditions, we discover a poignant 
narrative about the Khums — a fifth of one’s savings earmarked for 
religious and charitable purposes. The chronicles hint at an interlude, 
during the ‘Major Occultation’ of Imam Mehdi, where this obligation 
seems to be momentarily suspended.” In ‘Usul al-Kafi’, the voice of 
Jafar al-Sadiq, revered as a beacon of Shia wisdom, resonates with a 
message that his followers are temporarily relieved of this duty until 
the anticipated emergence of the Qa’im,"’ another epithet for Imam 
Mehdi. According to another narration, due to the non-payment of 
the right of Khums, our Shia offspring will not be impure: ‘Indeed, 
we have made this lawful for our Shia to purify their births and 
to sanctify their offspring.”"* Delving deeper, we come across the 
formidable figure of the jurist of Ardabil. Often cloaked in the 
honorific ‘Sacred Ardabili’ for his scholarly profundities, he boldly 
proclaims the collection and disbursement of Khums as a practice 
not in congruence with the times of the Major Occultation. But the 
historical tableau paints a different picture. In the shadow of these 
directives, the Shia world, bound by reverence and tradition, 
continues to see the act of paying Khums to their spiritual guides, 
the Marja’ Taqlid, as an undying religious commitment. 


Walayate Faqih: Emergence of a Hidden Church 


In the intricate mosaic of Shia theological history, a pivotal shift 
came with the Imam’s prolonged absence. This absence was not 
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merely a vacuum; it represented an evolution in thought, a call for 
reflection. The Imami jurists, with their profound spiritual and legal 
wisdom, found themselves at an intersection where the economic 
sustenance derived from the khums - a share originally meant for 
the Imam — now flowed to them. The spiritual landscape was further 
complicated when, post Hassan al-Askari’s demise, the once-divided 
followers of Ahl al-Bayt, fragmented into numerous sects, started 
converging towards a shared belief in the hidden Imam.” This was a 
journey of collective self-discovery. Yet, with all these developments, 
there remained a void, a deep existential crisis within Shia thought. 
The scholarly pillars, Kulayni and Sheikh Sadugq, endeavored to cast 
this perceived absence in a new light, suggesting a divine orchestration 
behind it. But a poignant question lingered: In this void, who would 
shepherd the faithful? In the sweeping tapestry of Shia history, 
there lay a profound tension that spanned centuries. Shia thinkers, 
for the longest time, found themselves tethered to the fringes of 
theological history, their eyes constantly turned towards the horizon, 
waiting for the reappearance of the absent Imam. This expectancy 
was so palpable that luminaries like Allama Hilli couldn't escape 
the biting criticism of figures like Ibn Taymiyyah, who remarked on 
the seemingly futile wait for an Imam that, to him, seemed more 
mythical than real. It wasn’t until nearly seven centuries had elapsed 
that a realization dawned upon the Shia community. In the palpable 
void left by the absent Imam, the mantle of spiritual and moral 
guidance was destined to be taken up by the virtuous Shia jurists." 
Their role was not just to be scholars, but guardians, echoing the 
profound responsibilities of “Wilayat al-Fagih’ or the ‘Guardianship 
of the Jurist’. 


In the rich narrative of Shia thought, the concept of the Imamate’s 
authority underwent significant evolution. Up until the era of Hilli, 
the political dimensions within the “Wilayah of the Imams’ remained 
notably absent.'” Yet, as history marched forward, by the time of 
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Ahmad al-Naraqi (d. 1828), inklings of political responsibilities 
began to make their presence felt in the role of the ‘Guardian 
Jurist’. Sheikh Jafar al-Kabir Kashif al-Ghita (d. 1813), stands as a 
pivotal figure in this transformative phase of Shia history. He was 
the first to break conventional bounds, issuing a religious edict that, 
for the first time, supported the participation of Fath Ali Shah’s 
forces against Russian and Wahhabi invaders in the sacred act of 
Jihad."® Seen through this lens, the contemporary understanding 
of ‘Wilayat al-Faqih’—which shoulders the complete responsibilities 
of the Imamate during the Imam’s absence—emerges not as an 
ancient dogma, but as a product of the early nineteenth century. 
At its core lies the intense intellectual duel between the Usuli and 
Akhbari scholars, culminating in the victory of the Usulis. As a 
consequence, the institution of ‘Marjaiyyat’ or ‘source of emulation’, 
began to imprint its influence, profoundly shaping the religious life 
of the Shia community. In the intricate tapestry of Shia belief, there 
emerges an expectation: every Shia is to align their spiritual compass 
with a Mujtahid or a ‘Marja’ of Taqlid, a figure seen as mirroring the 
role of the absent Imam on earth. Naraqi’s contemplations artfully 
wove a realm where these Shia luminaries were not just spiritual 
guides but also holders of temporal power, a sort of spiritual- 
political duality akin to the absent Imam’s mandate. Khomeini, with 
a visionary’s gaze, took Naraqi’s threads and expanded the weave. 
He imbued age-old sayings, such as ‘Scholars are the heirs of the 
Prophets’, with renewed vitality, anchoring them to the foundation 
(nass) of ‘Wilayat al-Fagih’."” Drawing inspiration from a cherished 
narration”? from Jafar al-Sadiq, Khomeini postulated a transformative 
idea: scholars were not mere custodians of religious thought but 
divinely appointed governors of the Shia community. Khomeini, 
traversing through this rich tapestry, believed that this illustrious 
Imam envisaged the scholars not merely as guardians of faith but 
as the very compass, guiding the community’s path. In Khomeini’s 
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discernment, certain Quranic verses— the pronouncement {Indeed, 
Allah commands you to render trusts to whom they are due} (58:4) 
and the exhortation }O you who have believed, obey Allah and 
obey the Messenger and those in authority among you} (4:59)— 
weren't just spiritual directions, but a veiled reference to the office 
of “Wilayat al-Fagih’. Khomeini contended that when Ja’far al-Sadiq 
conversed with Umar bin Hanzala about the learned ones of the 
Ahl al-Bayt, his proclamation, “I have indeed made him a ruler over 
you”, wasn't merely symbolic, but a prelude to the deeper political 
undertones the role of a Fagih could assume. 


In the rich tapestry of Shi’a history, a figure stands out not just for 
his theological acumen but also for his political astuteness: Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini. His emergence in the late 20th century was 
a watershed moment, particularly for the Twelver Shi’a. Before 
Khomeini, the landscape of Shi'a leadership during the era of 
Occultation was marked by scholars who were primarily guardians 
rather than rulers. They were overshadowed by the powerful presence 
of the Abbasid caliphs during the Buyid era. Fast forward to the 
Safavid reign, Shi’ism found its place as the state religion. Yet, there 
was a catch. Shah Ismail, despite adopting Shi’ism, wore the dual 
hat of a secular monarch and a religious leader. He leaned on Shi’a 
jurists for legitimacy, marking a clear delineation between political 
power and religious sanction. Khomeini’s rise, in this context, was 
revolutionary. He wasn’t just a scholar; he presented himself as an 
embodiment of both political and religious authority, reminiscent 
of the ‘Wilayat al-Fagih al-Mutlaq’.. This move was more than a 
political gambit. It was an answer to centuries of yearning by the 
followers of the Ahl al-Bayt. For those who had whispered prayers in 
the stillness of nights, hoping for the just rule of the awaited ‘Qaim’, 
Khomeini’s leadership was a beacon of hope. But with hope came 
questions, debates, and intellectual storms. The very foundation of 
Khomeini’s leadership was under scrutiny. Could a scholar, in the 
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Imam’s absence, truly embody his essence and authority? And if so, 
what was the jurisprudential basis for this?’' The discourse around 
Khomeini was polarized. While detractors saw an incongruence 
in equating Khomeini’s leadership with the exalted roles of the 
Prophet and the Imams, his proponents saw things differently. 
For them, divine guardianship had many facets: sometimes bestowed, 
sometimes seized, and sometimes, as in Khomeini’s case, collectively 
acknowledged.”* Drawing parallels with history, some likened 
Khomeini’s ascent to that of Imam Ali. Both didn’t seek leadership; 
it was the people, in their collective wisdom and yearning, who 
turned to them.” 


Certainly, the delicate interplay between theological aspirations 
and political authority is keenly felt in the evolution of the 
‘Wali Fagih’ doctrine. For centuries, the Shia community, with its 
heart rooted in anticipation, looked fervently towards the awaited 
return of the Hidden Imam. Yet, in a twist of historical fate, they 
found themselves navigating the waters of a religious state under 
the aegis of the Imam’s deputyship. This paradigm shift not only 
prompted introspection on long-held beliefs but also raised tangible 
questions, especially concerning the ‘Marja-e-Taqleed’, a pivotal 
spiritual guidepost for believers. In the infancy of this ideological 
metamorphosis, Ayatollah Khomeini proposed a governance model 
where the ‘Wali al-Amr’ would not overshadow the indomitable 
spiritual stature of the Prophet or the Imams. Jurisprudential sanctity 
was to be maintained, ensuring that no jurist felt marginalized or 


4 However, as often seen in the annals 


divested of their authority. 
of history, the weight of power and the intricacies of governance can 
reshape stances. And reshape it did, as Khomeini began to assert an 
authority reminiscent of the divine mandate traditionally ascribed 


to the Prophet and the Imam. 


As Khomeini’s life journey neared its horizon and the discourse 
on the Wali Fagih’s ambit became a pressing narrative in Iran, he 
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felt compelled to pen down his thoughts for President Khamenei. 
His words, both a reminder and an assertion, were profound: “You do 
not consider governance, in the sense of the absolute stewardship 
that is divinely granted to the Holy Prophet #% and is paramount 
to the divine commands, as correct. The interpretation that I have 
said, “The government, within the framework of divine ordinances, 
has authority, is completely contrary to my statements... The 
government can annul the religious contracts it has made with the 


people... It has the authority to nullify one side [of the contract].”’” 


In the complex web of religious thought, there are moments when 
doctrinal lines blur, merging the distinct into a singular narrative of 
understanding. The Shia theology, profound in its depth, faced an 
interpretative moment of sorts under the leadership of Khomeini. 
Historically, the role of the Imam has been pivotal in Shia belief — 
an individual possessing the capability to override even fundamental 
religious tenets if it served the collective good. This inherent 
flexibility mirrored certain bold decisions of Caliph Umar from the 
Sunni tradition, who, driven by the spirit of the times, sometimes 
deviated from the practices established during the Prophet’s era. 
Khomeini’s position seemed to evoke this legacy, suggesting that 
he, acting as the Deputy of the Prophet, could wield similar 
expansive powers. Yet, this posed an intriguing paradox. The Shia 
psyche had been traditionally molded to anticipate the governance 
of the “Mahdi, the awaited Imam, not necessarily a “Wali Faqih’ 
in the interim. Khomeini’s aspirations, thus, inadvertently nudged 
him closer to a Sunni intellectual terrain. The confluence of these 
religious streams was profoundly symbolized in Khomeini’s twilight 
days. A Sunni luminary, amidst a congregation of thinkers, sought to 
discern Khomeini’s theological rationale for his leadership over Iran. 
Khomeini’s response, situating his authority as being rooted in his 
role as the Deputy of the Prophets, brought a revelatory moment. 
The Sunni scholar, visibly moved, saw no divergence between their 
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respective positions and expressed a wish to pledge allegiance to 
Khomeini.”° This intimate exchange, subtle yet profound, sent 
ripples through the corridors of Iran’s theological and_ political 
domains, highlighting the malleability and interconnectedness of 


religious thought. 


In the heart of Iran, the landscape of Shia thought finds itself in 
a state of profound transformation. Where one might expect an 
ebb, there has been a tide - a compelling dynamic steered by the 
ascent of the Wali Fagih’s unequivocal authority, all transpiring 
under the enigmatic veil of the Imam’s occultation. Historically, 
Shia jurisprudence had maintained a sacred hiatus. Ancient jurists, 
whose contributions lay the foundation of Shia intellectualism, held 
firm that in the Imam’s absence, certain spiritual endeavors, notably 
Jihad and the exacting contours of Sharia, would lie dormant. Their 
stance wasn’t mere personal conviction; it was rooted in the revered 
texts that have shaped Shia thought for centuries. However, this 
venerable tradition now finds itself being interrogated, primarily 
due to the Wali Faqih’s governing mantle. What once blossomed 
in the liberating ambience of the Imam’s self-sufficiency now 
faces an era of introspection, its time-honored scaffolding 
seemingly under siege. In the shadows of the towering influence 
of the Wali Fagih, a murmur of dissent resonates among the Shia 
intelligentsia. Renowned scholars and Mujtahids voice concerns of 
feeling shackled, suggesting a stifling of the intellectual freedoms 
they once embraced. The epoch under Wilayat al-Fagih presents 
a paradox; it reveres the old but prompts the Shia academia to 
envisage a new intellectual paradigm, the blueprint of which remains 
elusive. The amalgamation of religious and state authority has, in a 
way, provided scholars an insulation from the whims and caprices 
of popular sentiment. For long, Shia Mujtahids, along with their 
esteemed seminaries, navigated the delicate balance of preserving 
scholarly integrity while ensuring their endeavors resonated with 
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the masses.” 


But now, bolstered by state prowess, the Wali Fagih 
stands poised, wielding the compass that charts the nation’s course. 
Yet, this newfound authority seems the preserve of an elite few 
within the Mujtahid fraternity, their focus limited to the corridors 
of politics and economics. And so, even amidst the grandeur of 
state power, a poignant realization emerges: the luminaries of Shia 
thought, though empowered, have yet to carve a transformative path 


in the ever-evolving discourse of their tradition. 


Dissimulation in Faith: The Practice of Taqqiyah 


In tumultuous times, when political factions bristle with conflicting 
ideologies and vie for supremacy, covert movements and hidden 
agendas often surface. The likes of the Qaramita, Fatimid, and 
Kaysani movements, navigating these treacherous waters, turned to 
discreet propagations to spread their messages. During the reigns 
of the Umayyad and Abbasid empires, several sects loyal to the 
Prophet’s family (Ahl al-Bayt) found it necessary to veil their political 
philosophies. This delicate dance of secrecy, though prevalent, wasn’t 
universally adopted until Kulayni enshrined such practices into the 


t.8 Yet, it’s crucial to understand 


intellectual tapestry of Ahl al-Bay 
that not every Shia during these pivotal eras chose the path of 
concealment. Figures like Hujr ibn Adi, Amr ibn Hamag al-Khuzai, 
Maitham al-Tammar, and Rashid al-Hajri boldly bore their beliefs, 
even if it meant courting martyrdom. However, such valor was not 
a mantle everyone could or would bear. The majority sought solace 
in discretion. As time unfolded, this very principle of ‘taqgiyah’ or 
discreet belief, evolved, solidifying its place in Shia tenets. This 
enigmatic practice, while protective, also painted the Shi'ites in a 
mysterious, often misunderstood light, casting a long shadow not 
just on their external perceptions but also etching complexities 
within the Shia psyche. 
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In the ever-evolving discourse of faith, both Shia and Sunni thinkers 
delve into the concept of ‘taqqiyah’, drawing its roots from the Holy 
Quran: “sLet not the believers take disbelievers as allies rather than 
believers. And whoever does that has nothing with Allah, except 
when taking precaution against them in prudence}” (3:28). Often, 
the narrative of Ammar bin Yasir is illuminated as a touchstone. 
Once, under duress, he recognized the Quraysh gods while renouncing 
Prophet Muhammad’s mission. This act, so divergent from his true 
beliefs, burdened his heart, leading him immediately to the Prophet, 
seeking solace. And it was the Prophet who reaffirmed the integrity 
of Ammar’s faith, suggesting that sometimes, in moments of peril, 
a verbal renouncement could be a sanctuary for the soul. A parallel 
story is that of Hizqil, mentioned in the Quran, a silent believer 
within Pharaoh’s court, who kept his faith concealed, navigating 
the treacherous waters of the tyrant’s regime. The lives of the 
Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt are illuminated tapestries of resolute 
determination rather than mere accommodation. Take, for instance, 
the illustrious Imam Ali. He turned away from the towering position 
of the Caliphate when it hinted at perpetuating the policies of his 
predecessors. He could have, with astute diplomacy, veiled his dissent 
under ‘taqgiyah’, awaiting a more opportune moment. Yet, he walked 
a path of unwavering integrity. Similarly, Imam Hasan’s treaty with 
Muawiya wasn’t without its critics. Voices from his own trusted circles, 
like Sulaiman bin Surd, chided him, questioning his motives. But the 
Imam, anchored in his vision, ensured that for a decade following that 
peace accord, stability reigned. And then, in the annals of history, 
stands the poignant chapter of Imam Hussain. At the crossroads of 
allegiance to Yazid or the embrace of death, he chose a destiny aligned 
with his values. The annals tell us that the Ahl al-Bayt lineage has 
seen over fifty resistances, both quiet whispers and roaring challenges 
to the Umayyad and Abbasid power structures. It’s a testament to the 
reality that in the theater of life, where challenges test one’s mettle, 
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choices abound. Yet, history also tells us, the truly determined often 
choose a principled end over compromised survival. 


In the tumultuous epoch of the fourth century, as Shia intellectual 
currents began to delineate their distinctive voyage, a profound 
quandary emerged. How could the revered figures of the Ahl al-Bayt, 
who stood as paragons of spiritual wisdom, seemingly offer their 
allegiance to the contemporary caliphs of their times? A burning 
question arose: Was the principle of the divinely-appointed Imams 
an evolution of later thought? This was not just a philosophical 
conundrum; historical actions seemed to amplify its complexity. 
Hazrat Ali’s pledge to the first three caliphs, Imam Hasan’s strategic 
withdrawal for the larger unity of the community, and the political 
reticence of both Imam al-Bagir and Jafar al-Sadig provide glimpses 
of this intricate tapestry. Would they, embodiments of divine wisdom, 
have been ignorant of such an ordained mandate? Contrastingly, other 
venerable figures of the Ahl al-Bayt passionately championed justice, 
even at the edge of the sword. Did they not perceive the divine 
anointment of Imamate within Imam Hussain’s lineage? Amidst 
this historical maelstrom, rather than confronting these questions 
head-on, later chroniclers posited a theory. They attributed the 
stance of Imam al-Baqir and Jafar al-Sadiq to ‘taqgiyah’ - protective 
dissimulation. As per traditions, this act of taqiyyah was regarded 
as fundamental to faith, encapsulating it in sayings like, “tagiyyah 
is my religion and the religion of my ancestors” and “he who does 


»29 A narration alludes to this 


not practice tagiyyah has no faith. 
notion by saying, “One who does not ardently adhere to taqgiyah, 
or shield us from the inadvertent harms of the uninformed masses, 
does not truly belong to our fold.”*° Furthermore, the gravity of 
this principle becomes palpable in another aphorism: “Out of the 


ten parts of faith, nine are encompassed by taqgiyah.”™ 


The vast mosaic of Shiite theological documentation embraces 
numerous tales and teachings, signaling the significance of ‘taqqiyah’ 
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(dissimulation) and ‘kitman’ (concealment) as pillars within the 
Shiite dogma. As one immerses oneself in the profound depth of 
the Qur’an, it’s intriguing to note the scarce mention of ‘kitman’, 
most notably evident in the narrative of Pharaoh's aide, a figure 
discreetly preserving his belief. Beyond this portrayal, the act of 
secrecy is seldom exalted as virtuous. For millennia, champions 
of veracity have viewed their role as heralds of truth, tasked with 
its unwavering proclamation. Yet, in the ebb and flow of religious 
discourse, there have been earnest endeavors to anchor ‘taqqiyah’ 
in Qur’anic foundations. When the scriptures seemed ambiguous, 
they were illuminated with interpretive insight. For example, the 
verse “Good deeds and bad deeds are not equal” (34:41) has been 
deciphered by some as an allegory, with ‘good deeds’ embodying 
‘taqqiyah’ and ‘bad deeds’ symbolizing ‘proclamation’.’’ The passage 
“They kill the prophets unjustly” (61:2) was construed by some 
scholars as a critique, not of literal assassination, but of the Jews 
unveiling esoteric truths, thereby endangering their prophets.’ 
For the devout, entrusting themselves to the lineage of the Prophet, 
there existed a conviction that preserving the sanctity of their Imams’ 
teachings was a divine mandate. Echoing this sentiment, a poignant 
declaration, believed to be from Jafar al-Sadiq, posits this act of 
preservation as equating to the nobility of Jihad.** Over time, this 
preservation transformed from a mere act to a revered duty: serving 
divinity by safeguarding sacred truths, rather than broadcasting 
them.’ Consequently, in this spiritual tapestry, anyone bold enough 
to expose these veiled teachings would face ecclesiastical rebuke, and 
if such truths accidentally found light, retracting them was not only 
acceptable but became a sacred rectification.'** 


In the annals of Shiite history, Jafar al-Sadiq stands out not just as 
an intellectual luminary but also as a guardian of the faith’s profound 
mysteries. It is believed that he emphasized the importance of 
preserving the sanctity of the Imamate beliefs, particularly from 
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those not prepared or deemed worthy to understand their depths. 
Imagine a scene in a bustling marketplace, where vibrant stalls and 
eager hageglers create a cacophony of life. Amidst this, some of 
Jafar al-Sadiq’s most trusted confidants, upon encountering each 
other, would choose discretion over familiarity, maintaining a distance 
that belied their true relationship.*’ On one notable occasion, the 
Imam, accompanying his son Musa al-Kazim, responded with 
feigned unfamiliarity when an inquisitive passerby asked about the 
lad: ‘I don’t know him, Within the wealth of teachings attributed to 
Jafar al-Sadig, one finds a cautionary note: to share the cherished 
narrations of the Imamate indiscreetly is to risk diluting their 
essence.’* He counseled his followers to hold their beliefs close, 
promising that such discretion would ensure both earthly well-being 
and celestial guidance. However, the heedless disclosure of these 
treasured teachings could lead to worldly disgrace and spiritual 
desolation in the afterlife. Central to this narrative is the principle 
of ‘taqgiyah’ or dissimulation. It is not merely a tactic but emerges 
as a deeply held tenet, its roots intertwined with the faith’s history. 
To depart from the practice of taqqiyah, in the eyes of Jafar al-Sadigq, 
was to deviate from the true path of belief."’ Such was the depth 
of this tradition that Imam Zain al-Abidin, even when seen praying 
behind leaders whose actions might be questioned, would reinforce 
his commitment in the privacy of his home."*° While the full origins 
and scope of taqiyyah remain subjects of debate among scholars, 
it’s clear that for many followers of Shiite Islam, the practice holds 
a unique and significant place. Some historical accounts, drawing 
from sentiments attributed to Imam al-Ridha, suggest a hope that 
this practice be upheld until the Mahdi, a revered figure, makes his 
awaited appearance. 


In the intricate tapestry of Shia beliefs, beyond the well-known 
practice of ‘taqgiyah’ or religious dissimulation, there emerges 
another nuanced concept: ‘mudarat’, which can be understood as 
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‘diplomatic tolerance’ or ‘tactful accommodation’. Rooted deep in the 
traditions, it is believed that while the divine gift of concealment was 
bestowed upon believers by God Himself, the art of ‘mudarat’ was a 
legacy of the Prophet. Further, the endurance to bear adversities was 
exemplified by the Imam."' There’s a poignant account suggesting 
that the Prophet had once remarked that those who adeptly practiced 
‘mudarat’ would, in the hereafter, be elevated to the esteemed ranks 
of martyrs.” Reflecting on Jafar al-Sadiq, history whispers tales of 
his grace: when confronted with individuals speaking unfavorably of 
Imam Ali, Jafar wouldn't react with ire. Instead, with an admirable 
equanimity and gracious demeanor, he'd extend greetings, engage in 
courteous exchanges, and genuinely inquire about their well-being. 
Some narratives even suggest that his gestures of visiting adversaries 
during their times of illness, partaking in their funerals, and joining 
them in communal prayers were, in essence, masterclasses in the 


practice of ‘mudarat’.* 


The doctrine of taqgiyah, or religious dissimulation, is often invoked 
when delineating the distinct historical perspective of the Shia 
community in contrast to the larger Muslim populace. An illustrative 
account recalls a poignant interaction between Abu Hamza al-Thumali 
and Zain al-Abidin, the fourth Imam. Abu Hamza sought answers to 
three pivotal questions, imposing a condition that the Imam should 
respond without employing the stratagem of taqqiyah. One such 
question pertained to Abu Bakr and Umar, the first two caliphs, 
with the Imam’s response being one of evident censure, indicating 
that they had died in a state of disbelief. Another inquiry addressed 
the nature of the miracles attributed to the Shia Imams: could they, 
like certain prophets, bring the dead back to life or walk on water? 
To this, the Imam affirmatively acknowledged such divine gifts. 
In response to the third query, the Imam revealed that the knowledge 
conferred upon the Imams was akin to what had been endowed 
to the Prophet, maintaining that this stream of divine knowledge 
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remained uninterrupted.” Hidden behind the veils of concealment, 
taqgiyah, and mudarat (diplomatic tolerance), these traditions 
primarily aimed to underscore the unique, divinely sanctioned role 
of the Imams from the Ahl al-Bayt. Their esoteric teachings were 
to be guarded, shared only within select circles. A similar narration 
from Shia sources talks about Musa al-Kazim, the seventh Imam. 
As the story goes, when Hasan bin Abdullah, a trusted confidant, 
once visited the Imam, Musa unveiled certain mysteries about the 
roles of Abu Bakr and Umar post the Prophet’s demise, as well as 
about the designated lineage of the Imams. Moreover, he disclosed 
his own position as the current Imam. In a demonstration of his 
miraculous abilities, it is said he commanded a mighty oak tree 
to approach him. The tree obeyed, moving from its place to his 
presence, only to return to its original position once the command 
was fulfilled.”° In the annals of Islamic history, the tales from the 
times of the Abbasid and Fatimid claims present an intricate tapestry 
of spiritual and political maneuvering. During these eras, aspirants 
to the caliphate navigated the treacherous waters of leadership, 
resorting to methods as varied as clandestine preaching to open 
warfare. Each step, each whisper, was not just about earthly politics, 
but had profound spiritual implications. The complex atmosphere 
of this period made it strategic, perhaps even imperative, to veil 
the identities of certain Shi’a luminaries. This practice reached its 
zenith during the ‘time of occultation’—a period punctuated by a 
cacophony of differing Shi'a voices, each purporting to have insights 
about the “Hidden Imam’. In this milieu, an understanding evolved: 
the Imam’s concealed location was intertwined with the divine 
imperative to shroud his very name.’ The faithful then adapted, 
choosing to venerate the Imam by calling him ‘the Proof from the 
progeny of Muhammad’™’, with some mystically alluding to him 
AS Awudell dualiti or, ‘the Sacred Forbidden.“ Yet, as the sands of 
time shifted, perceptions changed. The enigmatic Imam began to 
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be perceived not just as a hidden figure, but as the Mahdi, the 
Awaited One. Invoking a revered tradition that proclaimed the 
Mahdi would mirror the Prophet in name and epithet,’ the title 
‘Muhammad al-Mahdi’ began to grace Shia lips. Yet, the veil of 
mystery remained, especially concerning the time and place of 
his awaited emergence. A poignant narrative attributed to Bagir 
suggests God initially earmarked the year 70 AH for the Mahdi’s 
advent. But following the heart-wrenching martyrdom of Husayn in 
61 AH, Divine displeasure led to a postponement to 140 AH. But, 
as fate would have it, the Shi'a community’s inability to safeguard 
this secret meant that the precise moment of the Mahdi’s appearance 
was once again enshrouded in Divine mystery.” 


The great Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt, custodians of celestial wisdom, 
could have perhaps unraveled many of the universe’s enigmas had it 
not been for the fear of indiscreet divulgence by a few unsuspecting 
souls among their followers. Drenched in a sense of historical 
mysticism, these narrations suggest an almost cosmic knowledge 
vested in the Imams, a panoramic view of all that was and all that 
was destined to be.’ Delving into an anecdote from the annals 
of history, Jafar al-Sadig, a spiritual luminary, once confided 
in Abu Basir, hinting that in the era of Ali, a select few were 
granted a prophetic glimpse into their own destinies, a bittersweet 
foreknowledge of the challenges that awaited. In another poignant 
fragment of history, Zain al-Abidin, with a heart heavy with 
foreknowledge, is said to have shared with a close circle the vision 
of his earthly end.’* Yet, as the shadows lengthened towards the 
epoch of the anticipated Mahdi, this legacy of sharing glimpses 
of the future grew more enigmatic. Evoking a sense of profound 
introspection, Jafar al-Sadig, amidst the hushed whispers of his 
inner circle, is believed to have lamented: “Were you capable of 
guarding your own silence, I’d unveil to each of you the tapestry 


of your destined paths.’ 
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Behind the delicate shroud of tagiyyah, the Imams of Ahl al-Bayt 
find themselves often painted with the brush of secrecy, their 
teachings viewed as esoteric enigmas. However, what emerges from 
these ancient traditions is less a matter of political intrigue and more 
a profound spiritual legacy. At the heart of their teachings lies the 
doctrine of the appointed Imams and the uninterrupted narrative of 
the caliphate. This profound lore, cloaked in mystery, is so sacred 
that even Prophet Muhammad is believed to have been its guardian. 
There’s a poignant tale that once, amidst the shifting sands of time, 
Prophet Muhammad whispered to Jabir ibn Abdullah: the saga of 
the Twelve Imams isn’t merely history, but a divine secret, a treasure 
reserved only for the deserving souls.'® As Ja’far al-Sadiq beautifully 
captures, these matters, nestled between the divine and the earthly, 
belong to a realm shared by God and His angels, meant to remain 
untouched by the uninitiated.”® This wisdom, profound and heavy, 
is a mantle that few shoulders are equipped to bear. 


In the luminous words of al-Sadig, there exists a tapestry of divine 
wisdom, a treasure so profound, it is said only celestial beings might 
grasp its full weight. This knowledge, deeper than the vast ocean 
and higher than the tallest peak, was imparted to the Imams. But 
among this, there was a chapter, a portion which the heavens wished 
to be shared, a beacon for humanity. Yet, in their search, the Imams 
found the world wanting, none seemed ready to shoulder such a 
cosmic burden. In response, the Divine, from the very essence that 
gave rise to Muhammad and his lineage, fashioned beings — the 
Shi'a — destined to carry forward this sacred trust.” In a hallowed 
tale, reminiscent of ancient narratives, it is whispered that al-Baqir 
once shared with Jabir al-Joufi, a devout seeker from among their 
followers, two sacred tomes. With the solemnity of ages, al-Bagir 
entrusted the first, uttering a warning as timeless as the mountains, 
“Jabir, if during the shadowed era of Banu Umayyah, even a whisper 
from this tome meets the world’s ear, the combined curses of my 
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lineage and I shall find you. Yet, if in the dawn that follows their 
fall, you keep its revelations concealed, that very curse shall still be 
your shadow.” With the second manuscript, his words bore a gravity 
that seemed to still the winds, “Reveal any of its secrets, and the 
ancestral curse shall be your eternal companion.”"® The reservation 
around the first tome, tethered to the shifting sands of political 
epochs, carries an intuitive wisdom. Yet, the eternal shroud around 
the second book, especially when shared with a seeker like Jabir 
al-Joufi, weaves a mystery. Why consign such enlightenment to the 
silent halls of eternity? What cosmic dance plays out in the decision 
to veil such knowledge forever? 


In the intricate weave of history and faith, where even the 
distinguished Shi’a stalwarts like Salman Farsi, Miqdad, and Abu 
Dharr are cloaked in the veils of restraint — imagine the poignancy 
of Imam Zain al-Abidin’s words: were Abu Dharr to peer into the 
deep reservoir of Salman’s soul, perhaps violence, not understanding, 
would ensue.” In such a world, the sanctuary of Tagiyya becomes 
not merely a stratagem, but a spiritual imperative. 


Imagine, if you will, a moment at the end of days: Ridwan, the 
custodian of Paradise’s gates, stands confounded. Souls glide into the 
eternal orchards, souls unfamiliar to his gaze. “Who, then, are you?” 
he might ask, a touch of celestial incredulity in his tone, “How have 
you passed unnoticed to this hallowed haven?” With serenity and an 
age-old wisdom, they'd respond, “On the Earthly plane, we walked a 
path less seen, our devotions hidden beneath the mantle of Tagiyya. 
Here, in the divine spectrum, God has allowed our passage to mirror 


that quiet, unobtrusive essence of our worldly dance.” 


In the rich tapestry of Islamic history, the concept of Taqiyya emerges 
not merely as a fleeting tactic of survival but as an intricate weave 
deeply enmeshed in the doctrinal fabrics of the Shia tradition. At a 
glance, it seems a mere subterfuge, born from the urgent exigencies 
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of the moment. Yet, with time, its implications radiate outward, 
creating both ripples and tsunamis of misunderstanding on internal 
and broader Islamic terrains. To an outsider’s gaze, when the profound 
wisdom of one becomes the perceived ignorance or even heresy to 
another, and when this act of concealment is elevated to the altar 
of religious necessity, a Pandora’s box of confusions inevitably spills 
open. The torchbearers of Prophet Muhammad’s divine message, 
that pristine generation, for whom sacrifice upon the altar of truth 
was a sacred duty, who strode valiantly into battles of principle 
even when faced with the overwhelming shadows of defeat — 
epitomized by the heart-rending martyrdom of Husain, the scion 
of Ali — it is a poignant reflection of history’s irony that this very 
Shia community, under the shadowy narratives sculpted by Taqiyya, 
found themselves not just adrift from the age-old prophetic tradition 
of enjoining the good and forbidding the evil but also enshrouded 
in veils of mistrust, becoming figures of whispered suspicion in the 
grand bazaar of Islamic discourse. In the intricate folds of Shia 
consciousness, Tagiyya has embedded itself, not as mere tradition but 
as defining praxis. Within this milieu, eminent scholars, guardians 
of the ancient traditions, often tread with contemplative reticence 
on matters poised delicately between faith and evolution. Consider, 
for instance, the rituals of mourning: the poignant Taziyah, the 
evocative Shabihah, and the visceral act of bloody self-flagellation. 
These acts, resonating with deep fervor, rarely see the participation 
of the luminary scholars of Shia thought. In lands both Eastern 
and Western, where the rhythmic thud of chains and swords echo, 
one seldom witnesses the esteemed scholars amidst these acts. They, 
in their profound wisdom, might see such displays as divergences, 
yet their silent non-participation may well be an embodiment of 
Tagiyya. This poignant milieu not only casts Shia jurists in a dance 
of duality but, beneath the overarching shadow of Taqiyya, possibly 
hinders the inception of transformative movements. 
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Shia Islam: The Societal Dimensions 


In the intricate interplay of religious affiliations, various sects of 
Ahl-e-Qibla found themselves entangled in the webs of historical 
interpretation. These historical musings weren't mere recountings 
but were imbued with a profound sense of sacred purpose. With 
such fervor, there arose an imperative to craft distinctive spiritual 
sanctuaries, distinct from the familiar Qibla that echoed Abraham’s 
call. One is reminded of Abd al-Malik’s era, a time when political 
pragmatism gave birth to an alternate pilgrimage site - the Qubbat 
al-Sakhra, in the Levant. This was a deliberate move, designed 
to sway the faithful from the traditional Hajj in Mecca. The 
Qaramita’s ascendancy in Mecca saw them audaciously removing 
the Black Stone. Their vision? To infuse their political heartland 
with spiritual vitality. Then came the Fatimids in Egypt. Under 
Al-Mu’izz’s leadership, whispers spread that Husayn ibn Ali’s 
resting place had shifted, moving from the distant Ashkelon to the 
very heart of Egypt, marked by the luminous mosque of Sayyidna 
Husayn. Al-Hakim, with his ambitious gaze, sought to transfer none 
other than the Prophet’s remains, hoping to enhance the Fatimid’s 
spiritual and political gravitas. And amidst this tapestry, the Buyid 
dynasty too envisioned spiritual renaissance for the Twelver Shi'ites, 
seeing Iraq as the fertile ground for such revival. A moment of 
profound gifting occurred in 369 AH when Adud al-Dawla ushered 
in two beacons of spirituality: the radiant shrines of Ali and Husayn. 
Before Adud al-Dawla’s intervention, the idea that just eight miles 
from Kufa, in the barren land of Najaf, lay the final resting place of 
Imam Ali, seemed almost fantastical. Prior to his reign, no historical 
records or artifacts indicated that Imam Ali’s grave was in Najaf. For 
example, Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276 AH) clearly stated that Ali was given 
his funeral prayers by Abu Al-Yaqzan and was subsequently buried in 
Kufa near the Masjid al-Jama’a, specifically within Qasr al-Amara.™ 
Likewise, Tabari (d. 310 AH) detailed that Ali’s interment was close 
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to the mosque of Qasr al-Amara."’ Moreover, a recounting from 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi implies that Muhammad al-Baqir held the 
belief that Ali was indeed buried during the night in Kufa, yet its 
precise location was kept a secret.’ Yet, it was under Adud al-Dawla’s 
auspices that Najaf shimmered into focus as the potential final resting 
place of Ali. But history, with its unyielding mysteries, continued 
to cast a veil of doubt. Despite countless pilgrims visiting over 
centuries, the aura of skepticism lingered, palpable even when the 


great traveler Ibn Battuta set foot there. 


Imam Ali, at the twilight of his life, wielded considerable power, 
with Kufa standing as a symbol of his unwavering support. Given 
this backdrop, the swirling ambiguity surrounding the location of his 
final resting place appears especially puzzling. Many lay claim to his 
burial in the hallowed grounds of Baqi in Medina; others whisper of 
the sacred city of Mazar-e-Sharif in Afghanistan, while a significant 
faction is unshakably convinced of Najaf as the site. Historically, 
a veil of mystery seems to have descended over this matter, only to 
be partially lifted some 328 years later, during the Buyid dynasty, 
revealing a grave in Najaf. Yet, this revelation doesn’t entirely align 
with the historical notes penned by the renowned Shia historian 
Mas’udi in his magnum opus “Muruj al-Dhahab”, where he spoke of 
Ali’s burial in the spiritual heartland of Medina. The narratives that 
emerged post the establishment of the Najaf mausoleum, intriguingly, 
weave a complex tapestry of tales, often at odds with each other. 
One particularly evocative account, rooted in Shia tradition, speaks 
of an ethereal scene post the burial — the grave, when peered into, 
was found empty. As if to underscore the profundity of this moment, 
an otherworldly voice echoed, proclaiming the divine union of the 
pious Ali with the Prophet.’® Another tale, poignant in its essence, 
paints a picture of Umm Kulthum bint Ali watching as her father’s 
body, upon its interment, vanishes; its fate, whether subsumed by 
the earth or ascended to celestial realms, remains a heart-rending 
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mystery.’ Such enigmatic accounts spurred many of Ali’s devoted 
followers to undertake excavations, their fervor fueled by the desire 
to uncover the truth. Yet the sands of time, it seems, have guarded 
this secret well.’ The esteemed Ibn Kathir, drawing from al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi’s works, presents another narrative strand, suggesting 
the relocation of Ali’s body near the revered grave of Fatima in 
Medina. And still, amidst these myriad tales, there’s the haunting 
narrative of a camel, burdened with the sacred task of carrying the 
coffin, which mysteriously disappears in the vastness of the desert, 
taking with it the secret of Ali’s final resting place.’ 


The Mausoleum of Imam Hussain, with its rich history, stands 
apart from that of Imam Ali, echoing centuries of reverence. Before 
the architectural tribute by the Buyid dynasty, Karbala had been 
a spiritual enigma, puzzling the Abbasid rulers. It wasn't just a 
mausoleum; Ismaili da’wah emissaries transformed it into a political 
epicenter, capitalizing on its sacredness. Shiite sects, in their diverse 
expressions, began to perceive their pilgrimage to Hussain’s sepulcher 
not merely as a devotional act, but as a statement of their political 
intent and distinct identity. The political undercurrents swirling 
around the mausoleum became so pronounced that they captured 
the attention of Caliph al-Mutawakkil, compelling him to step in, 
albeit under the cloak of restoring Sunnah. 


In tracing the delicate tapestry of Shi’a tradition, we encounter a belief 
woven with profound reverence and continuity: the pilgrimage to 
Imam Hussain’s grave began a mere 40 days after his tragic end, led 
by none other than the Prophet’s own kin. This suggests a nascent 
ritual, a pilgrimage, tethered deeply to the essence of Karbala since 
its very inception, albeit one of an intimate nature. 


However, attempting to superimpose this cherished narrative onto 
the broader canvas of historical records invites contemplation and 
complexity. Early Islamic epochs whispered a tale where graves 
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remained untouched by the artistry of domes or the solidity of 
structures. The plains of Karbala, after witnessing the heartbreaking 
martyrdom, saw the collective burial of the Prophet’s lineage. The 
stark landscape, barren and untouched, was bereft of markers that 
would echo the calamitous history it bore witness to. 


Indeed, in the first blushes of Islam’s expansive journey, the act 
of grave visits was a subdued affair, save for the deeply cherished 
pilgrimages to the Prophet Muhammad’s resting place, illuminated 
by the proximity of his iconic mosque. Historical annals, while 
recounting the sojourn of Sukaynah, Imam Hussain’s daughter, in 
Iraq, remain silent on any pilgrimage she undertook to Karbala’s 
mournful sands. As the tapestry unfolds further into the Umayyad 
era, the shadows of pilgrims bound for Imam Hussain’s final resting 
place remain elusive. But with the turning of the epoch to the 
Abbasids, a shift emerges. The quill of Abu Mukhnaf (d. 270 AH) in 
“Magtal al-Hussain” meticulously etches a narrative, illuminating the 
spiritual and ideological significance of Imam Hussain’s mausoleum.” 
As time cascaded forward, this beacon began to draw souls in droves. 
The once barren land of Karbala burgeoned with the footsteps of 
devoted pilgrims, birthing around it a fledgling town. Yet, this 
deepening veneration for the lineage of the Prophet, this blossoming 
of love and reverence, soon unfurled a cloak of suspicion among the 
watching eyes of the Abbasid elite. 


Maimun al-Qaddah, initially active in the shadows of Karbala, charted 
a course for North Africa, driven by the capricious whims of changing 
leaderships. This underground movement’s potency is evident in the 
monumental rise of the Fatimid Caliphate from its very heartbeats. 
Yet, history would take a tragic turn in 236 AH when Mutawakkil, 
reflecting the often unfortunate precedence of political gains over 
deep-seated morals, commanded the destruction of Karbala’s sacred 
edifices. Citing Tabari, Mutawakkil’s decree reached the very grave 
of Hussain, the beloved grandson of Prophet Muhammad, marking 
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it for obliteration. Not just the shrine, but the surrounding bastions 
of faith were reduced to rubble. The erstwhile hallowed grounds 
were then transformed into mere farmlands.”° A desolate spell, 
stretching over two centuries from 170 to 370 AH, engulfed Karbala, 
a land once teeming with devotees. The echo of pilgrim’s chants was 
absent during this dark epoch. Redemption arrived with the Buyids, 
who, in 370 AH, restored the shrine of Imam Hussain, rekindling 
its former glory and reverence.’ The tale of rediscovering Hussain’s 
final resting place is steeped in legend. Narratives speak of a time 
when the sanctified terrain was converted to farmland and flooded 
with water. Forty days later, a Bedouin from the Banu Asad tribe 
embarked on a curious pilgrimage, sniffing the earth as if guided by 
some divine compass. He paused at a particular spot, declaring it 
as the sacred burial site of Hussain. However, not all were swayed 
by his proclamation. Abu Naeem Fazl bin Dakeen, a Shia scholar, 
cast doubts on the man’s claims.'” Yet, Mulla Bagir Majlisi’s account 
adds a layer of mysticism to the story. He recalls that when efforts 
to obliterate the sanctity of Imam Hussain’s grave were underway, 
some spiritually gifted souls bore witness to a miracle: the grave, 
defying earthly laws, hung ethereally between the vastness of the 
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sky and the earth below. 


Once the resolute structure of Imam Hussain’s mausoleum arose 
from the sands of time, for the believers, the exactitude of its 
geographic location receded in significance. Instead, they found 
solace in a more profound spiritual geography. The mere act of 
setting foot on this ground brought with it a spiritual reward akin 
to ninety pilgrimages.'* This veneration offered them a beacon of 
hope: that on the momentous Day of Judgment, their pilgrimages 
would provide a compelling testament for the Imam to intercede on 
their behalf.” Some traditions, brimming with spiritual profundity, 
even alluded to the idea that visiting the mausoleum on Ashura 
bore the weight and significance of beholding the very throne of 
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God.” As time wove its intricate patterns, Karbala, in the collective 
Shiite consciousness, burgeoned into more than a mere location—it 
transcended into sacred ground. There emerged tales and stories, 
rooted deep in reverence, suggesting that Hlussain’s ultimate 
sacrifice in Karbala was a cosmic event, echoing the universe’s most 
profound sentiments. They whispered of past prophets, from Adam 
to Abraham and even Jesus, each expressing their sorrows for the 
heartaches of Karbala before the Divine.” 


Both Shia and Sunni traditions harmoniously attest to a poignant 
turning point in the commemoration of Hussain’s legacy, traceable 
to Mu’izz al-Dawla’s directive in 352 AH. Ibn Athir recounts a scene 
where, on the day of Ashura, the bustling marketplaces stood still 
and silent. Women, draped in attire resonating with their profound 
grief, and hair mirroring the chaos of loss, became living testaments 
to Hussain’s sacrifice.’? As the sands of time drifted, the echoes 
of this mourning amplified, weaving into the fabric of tradition. 
Evocative tales emerged, proposing a cosmic balance: for those souls 
weighed down by sorrow on Ashura, a radiant joy awaits on the 
Day of Judgment, alongside the cherished company of the Imam in 
paradise.'” This act of shedding tears, once a spontaneous outpouring 
of emotion, evolved into a sacred rite, with some even asserting that 
tears shed for Hussain paved a luminous path to heaven." 


In the shaping of Shia culture, the mourning rituals of Imam 
Hussain took form not just as religious observances but also as 
deeply entrenched cultural expressions. Central to this evolution 
was the realm of poetry and the arts. Prior to the ascendancy of the 
Buwayhid dynasty, poetry offered an expansive medium, more so 
than prose or speeches, to express political and spiritual sentiments 
related to the Ahl al-Bayt. Yet beyond this, events like Ashura, 
Arbaeen, and various pilgrimages became foundational touchstones 
for Shia identity. As this identity evolved and deepened, novel 
literary forms and artistic traditions found their way into these 
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community rituals. One of the seminal works post Abu Mukhnaf’s 
narrative of Hussain’s martyrdom was Husayn Waiz Kashifi’s 
Rozah al-Shuhada."' Originating during the early Safavid period, 
it played a pivotal role in pioneering the tradition of Rozah reading. 
So, looking at the broader picture, the outpouring of love and 
devotion for Imam Hussain, today seen as the very heart of Shiism, 
is the cumulative legacy of diverse historical epochs. The Buwayhid 
era, for instance, witnessed the genesis of structured mourning rituals 
for Imam Hussain and the consecration of his shrine. Simultaneously, 
inspired by Abu Mukhnaf’s narratives, poetry recounting the 
tragedies of Karbala flourished. In the landscape of Shia spirituality, 
Sharif Razi’s visceral bond with the sorrow of Karbala remains 
unparalleled. Legend tells us that during his heartfelt recitation of 
the ode, “Karbala Lazalat Karba w Bala”, at Imam Hussain’s tomb, he 
was so overwhelmed by grief upon uttering the verses: “ld 5 Ue pS 
> SS 09 JL 9 Ge Ipeys0”, that he succumbed to a faint. Such moments 
provide a window into a time profoundly resonant with the ethos of 
Hussain-centric lamentations. Transitioning into the Safavid epoch, 
the paradigms of memorializing Imam Hussain’s sacrifice underwent 
significant shifts. Ashura not only crystallized its significance as 
a state-acknowledged religious observance but also witnessed the 
inception of grand Muharram processions, notably characterized by 
the display of symbolic coffins.”’ By the middle of the 19th century, 
intense and visceral forms of mourning, marked by bloodletting 
and self-flagellation, had woven themselves into the Muharram 
narrative.’ However, these poignant expressions, particularly the 
ritual of self-flagellation, sparked theological debates. While certain 
Shia scholars expressed concerns, viewing such practices as divergent 
innovations, others perceived the criticism as a divisive tactic, 
sometimes insinuating Umayyad influences behind such objections." 
Consequently, these critiques often found themselves silenced with 
intensity. 
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In the vast and intricate tapestry of Islamic traditions, the mourning 
rituals of Ashura and Arba’een, together with the pilgrimages 
to sacred sites like Najaf and Karbala, were not etched into the 
fabric until the fourth century."® This was a time when Twelver 
Shiism was still finding its own voice, its own definitive identity. 
The Buyid dynasty, with their political maneuvers, subtly imbued 
these sites with a religious gravitas that has since become indelible. 
The implications are profound: without such interventions, the 
landscape of Islam might have evolved with a starkly different 
contour. Consider Imam Ali, a towering figure whose significance 
is emblemized by his many titles, marking him as the divinely- 
appointed guardian and the inaugural Imam. Yet, the lamentation 
for his tragic end is a mere whisper in comparison to the crescendo 
of grief for Imam Hussain during Ashura and Arbaeen. This raises 
the intriguing question: Why does the tragic denouement of Imam 
Hussain’s story reverberate so profoundly within the collective soul 
of the community? Perhaps the reason lies in the inherent human 
empathy towards the vulnerable; the martyrdom of Hussain and 
his kin provides a more palpable touchstone for collective emotion, 
especially when compared to Ali’s demise. 


The tapestries of the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates have faded 
into the annals of time, just as the Fatimid and Ottoman epochs have 
gracefully receded into history’s embrace. After the footprints of the 
Buyids and Safavids, Iran now rests under the aegis of the Supreme 
Jurist, witnessing its third decade. Yet, the reverberations of ancient 
wounds persist. Shiite pilgrims, drawing from sacred wellsprings 
like Mizan al-Bihar, Mafatih al-Jinan, and Ziyarat al-Salihin, weave 
laments in their devotions against those they perceive as usurpers 
of their hallowed Imams’ rights."° When history morphs into 
religion, it’s not surprising that utterances can sometimes become 
so ritualized that the speaker might lose touch with their original 
significance. Those who hear and understand often choose silence, 
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whether for personal gain or out of caution. They fear, perhaps, that 
their truthful utterance might be too potent, a truth unsupported by 
the tenets of their sect or nation. 


Bearing witness that Ali is the Guardian-Friend 


In the shifting sands of religious traditions, the addition of ‘Ali Wali 
Allah’ in the Adhan — now a signature of Shia Ithna Ashari mosques 
— emerges as a newer layer. This addition, although a poignant 
expression for some, has sent ripples across the theological pond, 
posing challenges for Shia scholars seeking to ground it in historical 
and doctrinal roots. Sheikh Sadug, a beacon in Shia thought, saw 
this as echoing the extreme perspectives of the Mufawwidha.'*” 
Given his foundational influence, it’s an enigma how, even with 
his admonitions, the Twelver Shiites in later eras would lean 
towards such expressions. As we traverse the journey of religious 
sects through history, a familiar pattern emerges: as the identity 
of a sect strengthens and crystallizes, the boundaries of religious 
interpretation blur, turning once-discouraged acts into accepted 
norms and optional rituals into revered obligations. The evolution 
of the Shia Adhan is a chapter in this ever-unfolding story of faith 
and identity. 


In the unfolding journey of Islamic scholarship, traditions often 
become the subjects of profound inquiry. Kulaini’s monumental 
works, both the Usul and Furu’, remain untouched by the debates 
surrounding the insertion of the phrase venerating the Wilayat of 
Ali in the Adhan. This omission is mirrored in other crucial texts 
like Sheikh Mufid’s ‘Al-Mugni’’ and Sharif Murtaza’s ‘Al-Intisar’.’” 
Tusi, a towering figure in Shia jurisprudence, added another layer to 
this tapestry. In ‘Nihayah’, he unambiguously states that interpolating 
the phrase of Wilayat in the Adhan is a deviation.”° However, life 
and faith are seldom linear. His musings in ‘Al-Mabsut’ strike a 
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more contemplative tone. Here, Tusi suggests that while the practice 
of designating Ali as “Amir-ul-Mumineen” in the Adhan might stand 
outside the traditional norms, it isn’t inherently a path of error. 
Yet, this practice doesn’t necessarily elevate the spiritual potency 
of the Adhan.” Despite the space Tusi’s nuanced stance provided 
for scholarly dialogue, the currents of tradition were strong. The 
idea of crafting a distinct Shia Adhan, setting it apart from the 
majority’s recitation, found little traction. The Buyid era, an epoch 
of intellectual flourishing in Shia thought, witnessed scholars like 
Nasir al-Din Tusi, Allamah Hilli, and Abu Mansur Idris, all steering 
clear of endorsing an alternate Shia Adhan. And it was Muhaqqiq 
Hilli who, with the clarity that only deep scholarship can bring, 
highlighted in ‘Nihayah al-Ahkam’ that introducing novelties into 
the Adhan stands at odds with the established edicts of the Sharia,” 
reiterating the timeless dance between continuity and change in 
religious traditions. Amidst this complexity, figures such as Muhammad 
bin Jamaluddin al-Shahid al-Awwal (d. 786 AH) stood out. While 
profoundly acknowledging the spiritual guardianship of Ali, he did 
not advocate its vocal affirmation in the Adhan. To him, insisting 
on such an addition bore the echoes of extremism, reminiscent of 
the Mufawwidha.’ As the centuries unfurled, Zain al-Din bin Ali 
bin Ahmad al-Amili, or al-Shahid al-Thani (d. 966 AH), emerged. 
He saw any embellishments to the Adhan as theological innovations. 
While he did not contest the undeniable gravitas of Ali’s guardianship 
or the illustrious virtues of Muhammad’s progeny, he believed 
these truths, in their profundity, stood independent of ritualistic 
proclamation.™ In another context, al-Shahid al-Thani, with a more 
stringent viewpoint, considered any amendments to the Adhan as 
impermissible.” Yet another notable voice was that of Mulla Ahmad 
al-Ardabili (d. 993 AH). He viewed the additions through the lens 
of historical precedents, particularly those set by Umar. With a 
touch of irony, he probed the Shi’a consciousness: if they resisted 
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Umar’s “Prayer is better than sleep” in the Adhan, why then show an 
eagerness to embrace other practices from the same legacy?” In this 
rich mosaic of Shi’a scholarship, from Sheikh al-Sadug to Allamah 
Hilli and al-Ardabili, there emerges a pattern. Many prominent 
jurists, over diverse epochs, have counselled restraint, advocating 
for the Adhan’s sanctity, unembellished by later inclusions—even 
ones as revered as the guardianship of Ali. 


Throughout the long tapestry of Shia tradition, for nearly a 
millennium, their Adhan — the evocative call to the faithful — 
remained unembellished by any overt testament to Ali’s spiritual 
guardianship. However, as the Safavid epoch dawned and Twelver 
Shiism was exalted to the state’s official religious mantle, 
a transformation began to take shape. The Adhan was no longer 
just a spiritual beckoning; it bore the weight of state ideology. From 
mosque minarets, an unprecedented proclamation echoed: “I bear 
witness that Ali is the wali of God.” For the community’s learned 
jurists and scholars, this introduced a profound conundrum. They 
had consistently perceived this addition as bordering on theological 
heresy. Yet, now it simultaneously symbolized their sect’s political 
and religious affirmation. In the delicate dance between preserving 
doctrinal purity and embracing political ascendancy, the scales 
began to tip. Using their profound understanding of religious 
jurisprudence, theologians started crafting nuanced justifications for 
this evolved Adhan. Some ventured that Sheikh Saduq’s assertion 
— that integrating Ali’s guardianship in the Adhan was an extremist 
Mufawwidha practice, a faction far removed from mainstream 
Twelver Shi’as — might not capture the entirety of the theological 
nuance. The question arose: In this new context, could any remain 


exempt from the shadow of extremism?’” 


In an atmosphere of 
religious discourse, a proposition emerged that the mere obscurity 
of traditions surrounding Ali’s guardianship shouldn't be mistaken 


for its absence. Instead, it should be recognized as a testament to 
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its very essence.’ 


The esteemed scholar, Bagir Majlisi, embraced 
this perspective, subtly placing the affirmation of Ali’s guardianship 
as ‘commendable’ in the Adhan. By categorizing the Adhan’s verses, 
Majlisi separated the obligatory from the recommended, introducing 
Ali’s testimony as a worthy inclusion. He suggested that if one 
recites this testimony seeking divine blessings and doesn’t consider 
it fundamental, then it remains harmless.”’ As time flowed, this 
nuanced approach by Majlisi began to be seen as a deep-seated 
religious insight. This viewpoint underscored how a mere shift in 
intent could transform a once-controversial act into a conduit for 
divine grace. In the convergence of Safavid political strategy with 
the scholarly jurisprudential finesse, the Adhan of the House of the 
Prophet’s adherents was forever set apart from that of the Prophet’s 
era, Ali, and the immaculate Imams. 


In tracing the intricate evolution of Shia thought, we delve deep into 
the corridors of history, hoping to illuminate the transition from a 
mere political disagreement to a profound chasm of spiritual and 
religious distinction. Who would have imagined that beneath the 
surface disagreements over the Caliphate would later fragment the 
cohesive tapestry of the Muslim community? In every sophisticated 
human society, it is inherent for fractures to appear, especially over 
shared responsibilities and leadership. During the reigns of the 
initial Caliphs, the Ansar and Hashimite groups, feeling as though 
they stood on the outskirts of prominence, found a semblance of 
redress with Ali’s ascendancy to the Caliphate. Yet, in our historical 
narrative, these sensations are often reduced to mere episodes. 
The civil unrests of Jamal and Siffin are seen less as epochal moments 
and more as indicators of a tumultuous political era. While the 
reading of history varies with the reader, there’s rarely a pressing 
urge to resolutely link oneself to these ancient confrontations. 
But a transformative moment arrived when the language of politics 
began borrowing from the lexicon of religion, and tales of noble 
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deeds were revered as sacrosanct traditions. Our forward strides 
seemed chained to the echoes of the past. Our discerning scholars 
were acutely aware that many tales of virtues were, in essence, born 
from political environments, explaining perhaps their inability to 
douse the flames of contention surrounding figures like Uthman, 
Ali, and Muawiyah. Far from resolving the maze of leadership, these 
narratives added layers of complexity. Yet, as centuries rolled on, and 
when these accounts were no longer seen as instruments of politics 
but as religious tenets, they inadvertently laid the groundwork for 
deep-rooted sectarian divisions. 


When one peers into the annals of history, setting the martyrdom 
of Imam Hussain against the vast tapestry of time does not, by any 
means, lessen the profound anguish of that epochal moment. 
However, such a perspective lends us a nuanced lens, revealing how 
the doctrine, which subtly insinuated leadership as a prerogative of 
the Quraysh, subtly but irrevocably steered our intellectual odyssey. 
The doctrine, while echoing a historical sentiment, failed to capture 
the transcendental essence of leadership, especially when juxtaposed 
with the Quran’s profound universal proclamation: “Indeed, the most 
noble of you in the sight of Allah is the most righteous of you.” 
The underpinnings of this Quraysh-centric paradigm of leadership 
seemed fraught with inherent fissures. As time unfolded its narrative, 
contenders of leadership crystallized into specific lineages: Hashimite, 
Talibi, Alavi, culminating in the Hussaini legacy. In dissecting 
history, it’s pivotal to recognize an intricate weave: every claimant, 
from the realms of the Umayyad, Abbasid, to the Fatimid epochs, 
or the brief sojourn of Ibn Zubair’s leadership, or even the sporadic 
uprisings of the revered Imams, all anchored their legitimacy in their 
intimate kinship with the Prophet.” It’s a poignant dance of history 
where, on one side, these luminaries stood in profound opposition, 
yet on the other, they were inextricably bound by shared familial 
threads. Their divergence on leadership, at its core, emerged from 
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a profound societal discourse, placing a person’s Qurayshi lineage at 
the heart of one’s claim to power. As the intricacies of kinship with 
the Prophet surfaced, it was only natural for sub-groups like the 
Hashimites, Talibis, Alavis, and Fatimis to carve out their niches. 
The tapestry of early political history is stained with the blood of 
Qurayshi relatives, where lives, rich with potential, were tragically 
snuffed out. Figures like Talha and Zubair, bound by the tragic 
fate of battle; Ibn Zubair, whose leadership, like a candle, burnt 
brightly but briefly; and Hussain, distant from home, who met a 
heart-wrenching end in Karbala’s barren sands. The political turmoil 
birthed feuds that tore through the very fabric of the Umayyad 
and Abbasid dynasties. These moments, these crossroads of history, 
could have served as mirrors, reflecting our philosophical detours 
and missteps. But, ensnared by time’s passage and the religious 
nuances that early political discourses had acquired, we began to 
see them not as mere chronicles of the past, but as sanctified tales. 
In doing so, we unwittingly enrolled ourselves in ancient conflicts, 
untouched by divine mandate and inaccessible by the span of ages. 


As the twilight of the third century approached, the tapestry of 
virtues and merits in Islamic traditions was not merely threads of 
theological or ritual importance; they were intertwined with the 
political narratives of the time. These traditions, while starting to 
be meticulously collated, whispered tales representing a myriad 
of sects and philosophical standpoints. Little did the scholars of 
that era realize that these compendiums would metamorphose into 
sacrosanct annals, guiding future sects to sculpt their unique spiritual 
silhouettes based on these very threads. Imam Malik, walking the 
same streets and breathing the same air as Jafar al-Sadig, could 
scarcely have envisioned that by embedding a mere ten traditions 
from Jafar into his ‘Muwatta’, he was perhaps unknowingly weaving 
the Shia Twelver’s sixth Imam’s voice into the Sunni canonical chorus. 
Malik’s rapport with the Abbasid caliphs was notable, yet history 
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also illuminates the corridors where Ja’far al-Sadig, Malik bin Anas, 
and Abu Hanifa exchanged pleasantries and wisdom.” In a poignant 
turn of events, Zaid bin Ali’s insurrection was cradled in the moral 
embrace of Abu Hanifa. This was an epoch where, amidst the 
intricate dance of intellectual dissent, the foundational unity of the 
Muslim community shimmered resiliently. 


In the dim glow of the fourth century’s beginning, the mosaic of 
traditions linked to the Ahl al-Bayt began to take a distinctive shape, 
laying down the spiritual groundwork for the Shiite interpretation 
of the faith. By this juncture, the tapestry of tradition had become 
intricate, with scholars weaving together various principles for its 
acceptance. But like threads of differing shades, disagreements 
sprouted, each scholar following a unique warp and weft in their 
acceptance and rejection of traditions. Al-Kulayni, like a purist artist, 
only gave credence to the traditions that had meandered through the 
hearts of the Ahl al-Bayt’s ardent admirers. Meanwhile, intellectual 
giants like Malik bin Anas, Abu Hanifa, and Sufyan al-Thawri 
established their scholarly sanctuaries within their hometowns. 
However, Jafar al-Sadig, a beacon of knowledge, while physically 
rooted in Medina, found his teachings echoing powerfully in Kufa 
and other Iraqi realms, areas deeply imprinted with the legacy of 
Ali’s caliphate. During his epoch, al-Sadiq was a celestial body in 
the scholarly universe, illuminating the precincts of the Prophet’s 
Mosque in Medina. Pilgrims, drawn from far-flung corners, bathed 
in his wisdom, taking these radiant beams of knowledge to different 
lands and sometimes refracting them through their own prisms of 
understanding. In the fertile intellectual grounds of Kufa, there was 
an insatiable thirst for these traditions. Yet, sometimes, for material 
or egoistic gains, the pure spring of al-Sadiq’s words was muddied 
by attributions that were untruthful.” On occasions, these distorted 
streams were challenged by discerning seekers of truth, who turned 
directly to al-Sadig for clarity. Yet, some Kufan narrators, in their 
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obstinacy, clung to their tales. Zararah bin A’yan stands out in this 
tale, having ascribed to al-Bagir narratives that even Ja’far al-Sadiq 
couldn't recognize as truth.” In the historic lanes of Kufa and 
the winding streets of Iraq’s other cities, there thrived a peculiar 
breed of individuals. Cloaked in the esteemed garb of the Shi’a of 
Ahl al-Bayt, they bore not genuine reverence but were driven by 
political machinations and the allure of worldly gains. Their actions 
echoed an unsettling pattern, reminiscent of the ways of Mukhtar 
al-Thaqafi, whose revolt, strengthened by the mere invocation of 
Ibn Hanafiyyah’s name, became emblematic of such exploitation. 
It was a challenging time for luminaries like al-Bagir and al-Sadiq. 
They stood as beacons of faith amidst a sea of pretenders: those 
who professed loyalty by day but whispered radicalized views by 
night. Al-Bagir, ever vigilant, often found himself drawing lines in 
the sand, marking distances from those who strayed too far from 
the core teachings.” Meanwhile, Jafar al-Sadiq, anchored in the 
spiritual heartland of Medina, faced a task no less daunting. Rumors, 
traditions, and tales attributed to him swirled far and wide, carried 
by hushed whispers in dimly lit corners. With an insistence on 
guarding such knowledge exclusively within the Ahl al-Bayt’s inner 
circle, the challenge compounded. Unlike many great minds of his 
era, al-Sadiq never penned a compendium of his wisdom, leaving 
a void that future Imams did not fill either. As the fourth century 
dawned, al-Kulayni embarked on a monumental endeavor: to compile 
these scattered traditions. With limited resources, he found himself 
leaning heavily on the testimonies of narrators from Baghdad and 
Qum, hoping to stitch together the rich tapestry of a legacy that 
threatened to fade into the annals of time. 


As the pages of history unfurled, the sanctification of its tales 
yielded ripples of change, often more profound than the events they 
chronicled. Within the shadow of al-Kafi’s ink drying, a nuanced 
Shia identity delicately carved its niche amidst the vast mosaic of 
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Islam. What were once anecdotes, echoing the venerable qualities of 
Ali and the noble Ahl al-Bayt — narratives interwoven with political 
undertones — began to be revered as the bedrock of the Shia spiritual 
compass. In this evolving landscape, the adoration for Ali swelled 
to an almost transcendental dimension. The Shia spiritual universe 
seemed to oscillate between two celestial bodies - Muhammad and 
Ali. They stood not as solitary luminaries, but twin stars, each 
illuminating the other’s brilliance, suggesting that the divine mantle 
of prophethood was incomplete without its sentinel guardian. From 
the fringes of this discourse emerged radical interpretations. Some 
ventured the belief that while prophethood had indeed concluded, 
a divine guardianship or leadership remained through Ali and the 
subsequent Imams. These leaders were not just political or spiritual 
figures; they were ‘Muhaddas’ and ‘Mufhim’ - individuals upon 
whom God’s intentions and deeper understandings were unveiled.” 
In this light, Ali and the Imams were seen as repositories of 
divine insight, possibly even surpassing in some interpretations the 
spiritual prominence of Muhammad himself. These evolving beliefs, 
while enriching to some, became a fertile ground for ideological 
debates across Muslim quarters. The once-universal message of 
Islam, symbolizing global harmony, unity among diverse tribes, and 
unwavering devotion to a singular divine, appeared to be veering 
towards sectarian chasms and tribal pedestals. One couldn't help 
but ponder — had the essential teachings of Prophet Muhammad’s 
mission subtly shifted focus from universal bonds to celebrating 
the lineage and supremacy of specific clans like the Quraysh, 
Abbasids, and Alawis??°° Drawing upon the rich tapestry of Shiite 
spirituality and its profound connection to the Ahl al-Bayt—the 
family of Prophet Muhammad—one observes a poignant evolution. 
Within the cavernous depths of Shiite devotion, a significant 
portion has come to be ensconced within Husayniyat—the heartfelt 
veneration of Imam Hussain. To mourn Husayn, to shed a tear for 
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his profound sacrifice, became more than an act—it transformed 
into a spiritual rite, a path to grace.*” Yet, as is often the case 
with religious narratives, the broader spectrum of the Ahl al-Bayt’s 
heroism, especially those who brandished swords in defiance, found 
less resonance in mourning liturgies. Paradoxically, an affectionate 
reverence for Ali birthed traditions that arguably transcended the 
boundaries of the foundational faith. They suggested that no one 
can traverse the path to heaven unless they possess the endorsement 
of Ali.?°* Some of these traditions extolled the mere act of glancing 
upon Ali’s visage or uttering his name as tantamount to worship.” 
And some traditions considered that the very act of uttering Ali’s 
name in reverence as akin to a sacred act of devotion.” As the distinct 
identity of Shi’ism crystallized over time, carving its own niche away 
from other Islamic denominations, certain pivotal commemorations 
like Ashura and Arba’een became fertile grounds. These grounds 
were tilled by poets, orators, and elegists, who sometimes, perhaps 
inadvertently, amplified their sentiments to an almost transcendental 
degree. Such was the fervor and intensity of these narratives that 
introspection arose within Shiite scholarly circles, prompting them 
to evaluate the authenticity and impact of such expressions.”" Orators 
and elegists, with their impassioned discourses, risked veering away 
from the foundational ethos of the Ahl al-Bayt movement.”” In 
their fervor, a vital nuance was sometimes missed: that regardless 
of political shifts and sands of time, ancient animosities bear little 
fruit in contemporary spirituality. It’s essential to remember figures 
like Salman al-Farsi, Abu Dharr al-Ghifari, and Ammar bin Yasir. 
These luminaries, seen by many as the ardent Shi'ite champions 
of Ali, stood as pillars within the unified Islamic edifice. Their 
spirituality was interwoven with the fabric of early Islam—a fabric 
that Ali himself, during his tenure as the Caliph, never sought to 
alter, despite his unparalleled authority and influence. 
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UNRAVELING THE TAPESTRY OF 
ISMAILI ISLAM 


AT FIRST GLANCE, ONE MIGHT surmise that the Ismaili 
dimension of Islam has receded to the periphery, particularly given 
the modest numbers of Nizari and Musta'li Ismailis in today’s 
world, shadows of the monumental stature once enjoyed by the 
Fatimid Caliphate. Yet, it would be a profound oversight to dismiss 
the enduring legacies of the Fatimid movement, which persist, be it 
through the Druze, Alawi, or Nusairi sects that flourish in pockets 
of the Islamic realm, or via the Nizari Imams and Musta’li Dais 
who anchor communities across global landscapes. The Fatimid 
intellectual legacy, against the tide of time, still weaves itself into 
the fabric of mainstream Muslim consciousness. In the intricate 
tapestry of our intellectual evolutions and diversions, the Fatimid 
tradition emerges, not as a mere thread, but as a defining strand. 
Without a deep and empathetic engagement with this tradition, our 
comprehension of predominant Sunni paradigms remains, at best, 
incomplete. 


In the modern Muslim perspective, Ismilism is sometimes viewed 
as an outlier within Islam’s vast spectrum. But in its early days, 
its rise was meteoric, with Ismaili missionaries swiftly establishing 
a vast empire at the Islamic world’s core. The Fatimid Caliphate, 
at its height, radiated a grandeur that even outshone the illustrious 
Abbasids, with territories that spanned from North Africa to regions 
as distant as Sindh, Multan, and Afghanistan. Post the fall of Cairo, 
Ismaili missionaries remained resilient, holding onto strongholds 
in Persia and Syria for about 150 years, even as the once-mighty 
Abbasids fell apart. The Nizari Imams, undeterred by changing 
political landscapes, retained their fortresses and dispatched 
missionaries who, cloaked in the mystique of Sufism, seeded orders 
like the Suhrawardiyya, Qadiriyya, and Chishtiyya. Some made 
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their mark in Multan and Lahore under the guise of the Brethren of 
Purity, while others found influential roles in places like Delhi and 
Ajmer. Their journey, a blend of secrecy, devotion, and sacrifice, is 
awe-inspiring, though not our primary focus. Despite their undying 
spirit, they couldn’t resurrect the Fatimid Caliphate. Aga Khan’s 
appeal, grounded in his allegiance to the British and seeking 
governance over regions with significant Ismaili populations like 
Mumbai and Karachi, went unanswered. Yet, the tireless endeavors 
of centuries subtly imprinted Ismaili nuances onto Sunni Islam's 
foundational beliefs. The reverence for Ali and the Five Holy Beings 
became more ingrained in Sunni thought. The esoteric leanings 
of the Sufis began to influence the broader Muslim community’s 
ethos, making Tariqah, and by extension Hagiqah, goals sometimes 
deemed more profound than Shariah itself. To truly understand 
the diverse intellectual fabric of Islam, engaging with Isma’ilism is 
indispensable. It offers a unique vantage point to view a landscape of 
thought that, in a time unmarred by these deviations, had a wholly 
distinct countenance. 


At the outset, the Fatimid proclamation was epitomized as a quest 
for justice.’ Following the Umayyads’ downfall in 213 AH, there 
was a widespread anticipation for the emergence of a just Imam, 
championing the banner of Al-Ridha from Prophet Muhammad's 
lineage (PBUH). Fundamentally, the Abbasid call emerged as a Shia 
initiative, propelled by the unwavering dedication of the Ahl al-Bayt’s 
devotees. Yet, when it transitioned into statehood, many were taken 
aback to witness figures like Saffah and Mansoor ascending to the 
Imamate’s helm. The general populace was further perplexed as the 
Abbasid leadership had, from the beginning, shrouded the Imam’s 
identity in mystery.” Although Imam Ibrahim, discreetly spearheading 
the movement from the distant realms of Khorasan, didn’t achieve 
the revered title of Imam of the Muslims, the swift and unforeseen 
course of events elevated his brother, Saffah, to that eminent position. 
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In the intricate tapestry of early Islamic history, before the Abbasid 
epoch, the term ‘Ahl al-Bayt’— or the Family of the Prophet— 
was a broad concept. It didn't merely reference the Alawi lineage; 
it encompassed other Hashimite kin of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Yet, an undeniable shift in perspective arose primarily from the Alawi 
revolts and, even more poignantly, the heart-wrenching martyrdom 
of Hussain. This tragic episode bathed the descendants of Ali in an 
aura of unparalleled reverence. The Tawwabun movement, which 
swelled during the Umayyad era, played a transformative role. 
It nurtured an ethos of compassion towards the Alawi lineage. And 
within this aura, some even began to see their leadership as a matter 
of divine destiny. To frame this evolution, when Hussain embarked 
on his poignant journey to Kufa, his companions were a close-knit 
ensemble, primarily his kin. Yet, by the twilight of the Umayyad 
reign, society had metamorphosed. Ali’s elevated position, due to 
enduring traditions, was etched into the collective psyche. Many 
perceived him as the Prophet’s rightful heir — a conviction that 
became almost unwavering. In this philosophical milieu, the rise of 
figures like Saffah and Mansoor, descendants of Al-Ridha from the 
Prophet’s lineage, appeared incongruous, even jarring, to many. The 
initial narrative pushed forth by the Abbasid leaders was intriguing. 
They posited that Abu Hashim, of Muhammad bin Hanafiyyah’s 
line, had bequeathed the Caliphate’s rightful claim to Muhammad 
bin Ali of the Abbasid fold. It’s compelling to note that some even 
branded the Abbasid call in relation to Abu Hashim as ‘Hashimiyya’, 
subtly suggesting a nexus with the Hashimite kin of the Ahl al-Bayt. 
The introduction of the term “al-Rida min Aal Muhammad” wasn’t 
merely an addition to the lexicon. It had a dual purpose. It wrapped 
the figure of the Imam in layers of mystery, carefully preserving his 
identity, while simultaneously suggesting that the mantle of leadership 
would only descend upon the rightful person once the movement 
reached its zenith. Interestingly, whispers suggest that Jafar al- 
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Sadiq, a pivotal figure, once had the title dangled before him, yet he 
chose to turn away from it.” When the Abbasids entered the arena, 
a shadow of betrayal clouded the atmosphere. It was as if history 
was playing its cruel joke on the true inheritors of the Caliphate 
yet again. As the sand settled and the Abbasid dynasty stood strong, 
Caliph al-Mahdi, in a surprising turn, extended the narrative beyond 
Abu Hashim’s prophesied Imamate. He boldly proclaimed that the 
Prophet Muhammad himself had bequeathed the leadership not to 
his direct descendants, but to his uncle Abbas. This lineage, as he 
stated, flowed uninterrupted, reaching its zenith in the then reigning 
Abbasid rulers.” Against this intricate and, at times, controversial 
backdrop, passionate advocates of the Ahl al-Bayt ignited the flame 
that would come to be known as the Isma’ili or Fatimid call. 


The Fatimid call, reminiscent of the clandestine beginnings of 
the Abbasid movement, wove its silent, revolutionary patterns. 
The spiritual identity of the Imam, much like the enigmatic core 
of many religious mysteries, was shrouded in layers of veils. Each 
Imam, following the legacy of Ja’far al-Sadig, assumed pseudonyms, 
like Mubarak or Maimun. But beyond the facade of these names lay 
a truth, only accessible to the inner circle of elite dais.”” History, 
in its fragmented records, suggests that the sanctified mausoleum 
of Husayn became a beating heart for this nascent call of the 
Ahl al-Bayt. The narrative recounts the journey of a Yemeni da’, 
Ali bin al-Fadl, who, amid his pilgrimage to the solemn grounds 
of Karbala, found himself entwined with this spiritual movement.” 
Ali, in a harmonious endeavor with Mansur al-Yemen ibn Hawshab, 
managed to seed the Isma’ili call deep into the heartlands of Yemen. 
And when Al-Mutawakkil, in his evident fear and an attempt to 
curb the rising tide, decreed the desolation of Husayn’s revered 
mausoleum, the undertones were clear: it was a desperate bid to stifle 
the burgeoning underground. Yet, adversities often shape destinies. 
The destruction of Husayn’s resting place catalyzed an evolution 
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within the Fatimid movement, both in thought and action. On the 
pragmatic front, the Ismaili dais found themselves journeying to 
Africa’s remote corners, where the Ahl al-Bayt’s legacy had always 
found empathetic hearts. Theologically, the saga underwent a profound 
metamorphosis.*” The Ismailis, with renewed vigor, championed 
the notion that the Ahl al-Bayt’s true torchbearers were solely the 
line of Fatimah. They believed in the singularity of their Imams, 
with Ali serving not just as a link but as the very foundation of this 
spiritual lineage. For them, Jafar al-Sadig, not merely an Imam in 
succession, held a pivotal position as the fifth Imam, bestowing his 
divine sanction upon Ismail. And it was his son, Muhammad bin 
Ismail, who retreated into shadows, shrouded from the watchful eyes 
of adversaries. There was a pervasive notion that Muhammad bin 
Ismail, the veiled Imam, would rise from obscurity as the Mahdi, 
ushering in a reign of divine justice that resonates with the ultimate 
teachings of the Prophet. While to many, this seemed a clear-cut 
political ideology, seemingly undemanding in its comprehension, 
the backdrop was considerably more intricate. The undercurrents 
of the Ismaili mission, its ambiance, and the fertile grounds on 
which it flourished were replete with doctrines deeply entrenched 
in the reverence for Ahl al-Bayt. Take, for instance, Abu al-Khattab. 
Closer to Ja’far al-Sadig and an architect of an esoteric paradigm, his 
path diverged from Jafar, yet intriguingly converged with Ismail.” 
Whispers and legends suggest that on a fateful night in 138 AH, 
Abu al-Khattab, under the veil of Kufa’s mosque, marshaled his 
cadre, galvanized by the promise of a transformative dawn. Though 
history recalls that his insurrection was quelled, it inadvertently 
sowed the seeds for a movement. This movement surmised a 
divine orchestration where God, in His infinite wisdom, dispatched 
dual prophets in every epoch: a vocal harbinger (Naatiq) and his 
silent counterpart (Saamit). In this grand cosmic design, Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) emerged as the vocal emissary of his era, while 
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Ali (AS) held the aura of the silent. For Abu al-Khattab and his 
disciples, the sanctity was not a mere titular acknowledgment; it was 
an intrinsic belief, asserting that these divinely ordained Imams, 
bathed in celestial luminescence, were sanctified beings.” And it 
was this very tapestry of thought, woven by the Khattabiya, that 
intricately embroidered the Ismaili movement’s ideological canvas. 


From the circles of the ghulat, who were known for their extreme 
veneration, sometimes even deifying their leaders, emerges the 
influence of the Mukhammesa on the Ismaili movement. Some 
historians have even identified the Mukhammesa as synonymous 
with the Khattabiyya. Their core belief centered around the divine 
or exceptional sanctity of five key figures: Muhammad, Ali, Fatimah, 
Hasan, and Husain. They believed that the Prophet Muhammad 
manifested in our midst in five distinct forms: as Muhammad 
himself, Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husain.” Further, they held that 
Muhammad had previously manifested as Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus. They also associated Salman as the ‘door’ to 
Muhammad, believing that he reappeared alongside Muhammad in 
every era. Additionally, there was a faction known as the Alawiyya 
or Albaiyya, followers of Bashar al-Sharifi. They did not deify 
Muhammad, but they did believe in the divinity of Ali. This belief 
eventually evolved into a distinct form known as Nusairism.”* It is 
said that Muhammad ibn Nusair, the founder of the Nusairi sect, 
initially followed the tenth Imam of the Twelver Shia tradition. This 
was the intricate intellectual atmosphere in which the Ismaili da’wa 
(mission) was growing, initially underground. Initially, opponents 
labeled this movement as Qaramita,”* and some even identified 
them with the Sab’iyya, based on the belief that the line of Imamate 
ended with the seventh Imam, Muhammad ibn Isma’il. 


The Isma’ili da’wa (missionary call) offers a fascinating chapter. As its 
tendrils stretched forth, weaving its influence across regions, the 
Ismaili dais (missionaries) stood at a crossroads, feeling the urgency 
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to rethink their spiritual architecture. Picture this: they had uplifted 
the seventh Imam, Muhammad ibn Ismail, imbuing him with the 
aura of both Al-Qa’im and the Mahdi. For his devout followers, this 
meant the world had become a waiting room, a place of anticipation 
for his promised return. Parallel to this, another Shia group, the 
Twelvers, had nestled into the acceptance of their twelfth Imam’s 
occultation. For the ardent hearts within the Ahl al-Bayt (family of 
the Prophet), their path was illuminated by a single light — to unveil 
the obscured face of the hidden Imam, like pulling a curtain back on 
a sacred stage.” Amidst this backdrop, North Africa was awakened 
by the resonating call of the Fatimid da’wa, led by the charismatic 
Abu Abdullah al-Shi’i. With this, the ancient Ismaili tales of esoteric 
wisdom were gently set aside, making way for a new narrative. 
Abdullah, in his visionary wisdom, recognized the magnitude of 
his role. He wasn't just a leader; he was the embodiment of hope, 
the Mahdi. This revelation, echoing from the African landscapes, 
sent spiritual tremors through the Islamic world, especially among 
the Ahl al-Bayt’s devotees. It was as if a spiritual renaissance was 
taking place, with voices of various shades of Mahdism rising from 
Yemen to Bahrain.””° Thus, the Fatimid da’wa, with its triumphs, 
didn’t merely provide an intellectual counterpoint to the Ghulat 
Shia. It was a force, a spiritual river, reshaping the ethos of the 
community and carving out new narratives in the annals of Islamic 
thought. 


The Fatimid invocation emerged from the intricate tapestry of 
political fragmentation and intellectual vagueness that had previously 
given birth to the contrasting ideologies of Shia, Sunni, and Ibadi 
Islam. Their adroit fusion of myriad extremist Shia factions into 
their nascent movement imbued them with an intellectual depth that 
seemed more intricate than their contemporaries. This perspective, 
while rich in its nuances, stretches across vast temporal and spatial 
landscapes, challenging contemporary minds to fathom its entirety. 
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In an era where the Abbasid Caliphate stood as the beacon of Muslim 
unity, with Abbasid caliphs viewing themselves as the rightful 
custodians of the Prophet’s heritage, the rise of new aspirants to the 
caliphate from Fatimah’s lineage was a dual enigma, both theological 
and political. Determinedly, the Abbasid establishment endeavored 
to quash the Fatimid claim to the caliphate, often veering into the 
realm of misleading and expansive propaganda. The Isma/ilis, with 
a sense of self-awareness, christened their mission as “Al-Da’wa 
Al-Hadiyah”.”” However, adversaries were quick to brand them 
heretical. Some observers discerned esoteric undertones in their 
beliefs, while others gauged them through the Qarmatian lens. A more 
tempered and balanced segment opted to simply label the movement 
as “Ismailiyah.” Sowing seeds of doubt, the Abbasid intelligentsia 
and luminaries questioned the legitimacy of the Ismailis’ lineage.””® 
Caliph Qadir Billah, in a strategic move, orchestrated a proclamation 
to debunk their ancestral claims, securing endorsements from 
illustrious Sunni and Shia theologians of the epoch.”’ Historians 
of Sunni pedigree, such as Ibn Hazm and Al-Baghdadi, stoked 
these flames, suggesting the Fatimid caliphs’ lineage claims lacked 
veracity. Eventually, whispers became roars, alleging that Abdullah 
bin Maymun Al-Qaddah was a clandestine Persian Jew, wielding 
the Fatimid invocation as a stratagem to methodically deconstruct 
Islam.”*° It is said that books like “Kitab al-Siyasah” were introduced 
to bolster the ideological propaganda against the Ismailis. These 
works were falsely ascribed to the Ismaili dais.¥' Mirroring the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, “Kitab al-Siyasah” for the Isma’ilis 
acted as a supposed manifesto of atheism and irreligion, presenting a 
quasi-academic pretext to defame them. Later, as the Nizari Isma’ilis 
started confronting the Seljuk Turks, the Abbasid Caliphate, spurred 
by Nizam al-Mulk’s guidance, redoubled its oppositional propaganda 
and measures against the Ismailis. During this era, Ghazali penned 
al-Mustazhiri,“” and Nizam al-Mulk met his fate at the hands of 
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the pioneering Ismaili assassin, Abu Tahir al-Rani.”* The Ismailis 
had dual challenges. Firstly, they faced the antagonistic propaganda 
of the Abbasids and Imamis. Secondly, the Crusaders, rather than 
recognizing them as the “followers of the two leaders” (alluding 
to the Prophet and his successor), dubbed them as “Assassins” or 
“Hashashin.”** This atmosphere of mutual propaganda curtailed 
the prospects for an impartial and profound academic study. The 
enigmatic strategies of the Ismaili dais, wherein they not only 
imparted the esoteric truths but also shielded their canonical 
texts from adversaries, further compounded misunderstandings. 
Consequently, the Sunni perception of Ismailism gravitated towards 
a one-sided bias. We relegated it to being a heterodox movement 
anchored in notions perceived as extraneous to our traditional 
beliefs. This flawed standpoint scarcely gave us an opportunity to 
comprehend the genuine spirit and ramifications of the Ismaili 
mission. It obscured our understanding of how the final beacon of 
the guiding call emerged at the Islamic world’s core, founding an 
alternative caliphate, and the pivotal role its legacy has played in 
shaping our collective consciousness. 


Through the lens of Ismaili sources, one can’t help but wonder: 
why is it that the perspectives on the Caliphate, as seen by Sunni 
and Twelver Shiites, find little resonance with Ismaili scholars? 
What lies at the heart of this disconnect? 


Walaya: Navigating the Sacred Realm of Spiritual 
Authority 


In the enchanting world of Ismaili or Fatimid Islam, a captivating 
belief lies at its heart: the notion that faith cannot reach its full bloom 
without acknowledging the Imam of the Time.** This principle is 
deeply embedded in their understanding of “walaya”, the spiritual 
guardianship, asserting that a life devoid of recognition of one’s 
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Imam is akin to death in ignorance. Certain narratives give this 
principle an even more profound depth, suggesting that individuals 
who lack the understanding of their era’s living Imam don’t just 
live in spiritual ignorance; they essentially die a death of oblivion.” 
The Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, painted this principle 
in an illuminating story. After the burial of Ali’s mother, he lingered 
by her grave. All of a sudden, he pronounced, “Your son, your son. 
No, no, Ali, Ali.” When people inquired about his words upon his 
return, he shared the ethereal encounter at the grave. He recounted 
that two angels visited the resting woman, inquiring about her Lord, 
her Prophet, and her Imam. While she found no trouble answering 
the first two queries, she fell silent when asked about her Imam. 
Sensing her difficulty, the Prophet interjected, explaining that her 
son was her Imam. Confused, she mentioned another son, Aqil. The 
Prophet gently corrected her, firmly repeating, “No, no, Ali, Ali.”’ 
Why wouldn't knowledge of the Imam be the pivot of salvation, given 
that the commonly studied Ismaili scholarly books, using various 
methods, corroborate the idea that the only complete testament 
of Prophet Muhammad’s message is not just the Holy Quran, but 
includes another book known as the “Book of Knowledge” bestowed 
upon the Imams by the Prophet himself?** Without this critical 
understanding of the Imam, one might ask how could a believer’s 
faith ever be fully realized? For those who perceive their Imams 
as the custodians not only of the Quran but also this “Book of 
Knowledge”, the idea of accepting anyone other than the expressly 
designated Imams in this pivotal role becomes simply unimaginable. 


Whether Ismaili Shias or Twelver followers, these communities discern 
themselves as standing a notch higher in relation to mainstream 
Muslims. This view is deeply rooted, reflecting centuries-old beliefs 
about the historical aftermath of Prophet Muhammad’s death. They 
recount when the majority of Muslims seemingly abandoned the 
Prophet’s chosen successor, when Ali faced the torment of opposition 
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from his kith and kin during the calamitous battles of Jamal and 
Siffin, and the horrifying martyrdom of Prophet’s grandson at 
Karbala. Throughout these historical junctures, Shia communities 
maintained an unwavering loyalty to the Prophet’s family, even taking 
up arms in the various revolts against the Umayyad and Abbasid 
rulers. Such intense association with the Prophet’s family has led 
Shias to perceive their relationship as one that transcends the usual 
religious obedience. They see themselves not merely as ‘Aslamna’ - 
those who submit, in the traditional sense - but rather as ‘Aamanna’ - 
the believers, those who have willingly accepted and internalized the 
faith.*” In keeping with this conviction, they've chosen the term 
‘believer’ (momin) to describe themselves, differentiating from the 
more widely used ‘Muslim’. The reason behind this lies in their belief 
system, where acknowledging Ali’s leadership forms an integral part 
of faith. Hence, those who reject this notion might have submitted 
to the broader principles of Islam but have not, as they believe, 
fully embraced faith. This sentiment echoes in the words of the 
famous jurist Qadi al-Nu’man, who put forth that a person can be a 
Muslim, but not necessarily a believer. As per this reasoning, those 
who deny Ali’s appointment at Ghadir Khum, a rejection that Ismaili 
scholars extend to the mainstream Muslims, are perceived as simply 
Muslims, not believers. From the Ismaili perspective, the mandate 
of Ali’s authority is undeniably explicit. The Prophetic declaration 
at Ghadir Khum, “Whoever I am the master of, Ali is his master,” 
is a testament to the fact that such a pivotal issue couldn't possibly 
be entrusted to mere human interpretations or consensus.”° This 
directly challenges the notions of those who perceive Abu Bakr’s 
leadership during the Prophet’s final illness as an indication of 
succession, and those who believe the Prophet’s appointee to lead 
prayers should also have the right to collect Zakat. It’s worth noting 
here, as pointed out by Qadi al-Nu’man, that this viewpoint largely 
belongs to the majority, who insist that one must adhere to their 
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leader’s rule, even if that leader happens to be an Abyssinian slave 


steeped in sin.” 


The intriguing factor is the selective memory of 
those who quote the Prophet’s indication towards Abu Bakr. They 
conveniently overlook the reality that in Abu Bakr’s case there was 
merely an indication, while Ali was explicitly given the reins of 
leadership and publicly inaugurated at Ghadir Khum. The Ismaili 
scholarly community does not endorse the Sunni assertion that 
Abu Bakr’s leadership was a result of a mutual consensus among 
Muslims. The Imamate, they contend, is an issue of faith and creed, 
far too significant to be left to the vagaries of popular opinion. 
Imamate, they posit, is a position of such reverence that it cannot 
be conferred by majority vote. It’s the duty of the populace to follow 
the Imam, not to elect one. When it comes to the claim of consensus 
on Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, history does not provide corroborative 
evidence. A considerable number of the Ansar and the Sahaba 
did not align themselves with Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, and more 
significantly, Muslims residing outside Medina were not even given 
the opportunity to participate in this pivotal election. This begs the 
question: How valid is Imam al-Aslvari’s claim of consensus and his 
argument based on the statement “My community will never agree 
on an error”? Qadi al-Nu’man addresses the Sunni accusation that 
the Shia’s have committed an innovation by appointing Ali to the 
Imamate. The first thing to consider, he suggests, is that wilayah 
(authority) is an integral part of faith.“’ The Imam alone possesses 
the exclusive prerogative to interpret and explain the Sharia. So what 
is the rationale of those who have appointed jurists and scholars to 
positions of interpretation, explanation, and guidance? 


Drawing from the annals of history to interrogate Sunni ideas of 
Imamate, Qadi al-Nu’man presents a series of thought-provoking 
arguments. The essence of his stance rests on the questioning of the 
method of consultation being the appropriate pathway for establishing 
a caliphate, as it has been used to validate Abu Bakr’s leadership. 
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However, under such a premise, Umar’s caliphate wouldn't stand 
scrutiny since he was a direct appointee of Abu Bakr, not chosen 
through consultation. When Umar’s time came, he departed from 
these two established routes. Instead, he confined the succession 
of the caliphate to a committee composed of six men. This shift, 
in itself, muddles the clarity of the ideal method of succession. 
Further, on the issue of leadership in prayer indicating entitlement 
to caliphate, Qadi al-Nu’man presents a potent question. If the 
Sunnis hold this belief, how would they interpret Umar delegating 
the leadership of prayers to Suhayb during the tumultuous days of 
consultation? Additionally, if Ali was not assigned the leadership of 
prayers during Prophet’s illness, Qadi al-Nu’man explains, it was 
because Ali was devoted to caring for the Prophet. Furthering this 
line of thought, al-Nu’man observes that Ali was unique amongst 
the companions. He was the only one who never prayed behind 
anyone but the Prophet during his lifetime. Contrastingly, it is well- 
documented that Abu Bakr and Umar did pray behind others, such as 
Amr ibn al-As and Usama bin Zaid, during military expeditions. This 
poses a challenge to the Sunnis who propose prayer leadership as an 
indication of caliphal rights. From the Ismaili vantage point, obeying 
the commands of the Imam parallels the adherence to the mandates 
of God and His Prophet. In this light, the Imamate appears as an 
extension of the prophethood. Hence, if people have the freedom to 
select an Imam based on their judgment and mutual consultation, the 
same freedom should extend to the selection of a Prophet. 


Moving to the divergence between Ismaili and Twelver Shi’a 
interpretations, we observe a fascinating dialogue on succession, 
divine will, and the interpretation of history. According to the 
Ismaili tradition, Imam Jafar al-Sadiq designated his son Ismail as 
his successor, despite the fact that Ismail predeceased his father. 
In their view, this divine appointment couldn't be revoked or 
altered, hence the mantle of Imamate was passed on to Isma’il’s 
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son, Muhammad, who lived a concealed life due to threats from 
his contemporaries. However, the Twelver Shi'a assert a different 
narrative. They hold that following Isma‘il’s death, Ja’far al- 
Sadiq, in his lifetime, transferred the Imamate to his other son, 
Musa al-Kadhim. This marked the beginning of a lineage of Imams, 
culminating in the twelfth Imam, who they believe entered into a 
state of occultation or hidden presence. The Ismailis argue that the 
Twelver position is flawed because the Imamate is seen as divinely 
appointed. In their belief system, once God had assigned this role to 
Ismail, it could not be taken back and given to someone else. They 
posit that God, in His omniscience, wouldn't have been unaware of 
Isma’il’s premature death. Therefore, if Isma’il was indeed bestowed 
the Imamate, it suggests that the lineage of _Imamate was meant 
to continue through Isma’il’s descendants. In strengthening their 
case, the Ismailis quote a Hadith: “The Imamate will not unite 
in two brothers after Hasan and Husayn,” interpreting it in a way 
that supports their stance. The essence of this argument brings into 
relief the profound discrepancies in the two branches of Shi’a Islam 
concerning the rightful succession to the Imamate following the 
leadership of Jafar al-Sadig. Indeed, it is thought-provoking to reflect 
upon the diverse interpretations and views held within the Muslim 
world regarding the succession to Jafar al-Sadiq. These debates 
revolve around notions of divine decree, bloodline, political activity, 
and the very nature of the Imamate itself. Those who champion the 
cause of Isma’il point to his lineage. His mother was a descendant 
of Hasan, the son of Ali. This connection adds a layer of nobility 
and legitimacy to Isma’il’s claim as Imam, in their eyes. And there’s 
the fact that his father, Jafar al-Sadiq, didn’t remarry until after the 
death of Fatima, Isma’il’s mother. In contrast, Musa al-Kadhim was 
born to Hamidah, a slave woman, which, in their perspective, places 
him a step lower in terms of lineage. Furthermore, the political 
activism of Ismail, as showcased in his confrontations with the 
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caliph Mansoor, gives him an aura of courage and resistance to the 
oppressive caliphate, traits they regard as inherent to the Imamate.™ 
Meanwhile, the Twelver Imams, including Musa al-Kadhim, are seen 
as having taken a less confrontational approach. Therefore, to the 
Isma’ilis, the concept of the Imamate being transferred from Isma’il 
back to his father, Jafar al-Sadiq, and then to Musa al-Kadhim, 
simply doesn’t hold water. The principle of divine intervention or 
change (al-Bada’) is refuted by them, especially given the recorded 
words of Jafar al-Sadiq, who allegedly said that divine intervention 


applies to everything except the Imamate.”” 


Understanding these diverse interpretations and perspectives on the 
question of Imamate is not only intriguing, but also mystifying. 
It seems, from these divergent and conflicting points of view, that 
it’s impossible to definitively validate those doctrines which Sunnis, 
Shias, Ismailis, and other sects have established as fundamental to 
their faith, and upon which various forms of religion have emerged, 
neither by religious law nor by reason. One group's incontrovertible 
evidence may be dismissed as irrelevant by another. In the pursuit 
of justifying our views, we have even accepted the concept of 
‘bada’ (divine change of decision) in the divine order, and then, 
in contradicting this idea, we have dared to voice such audacious 
phrases suggesting that in the issue of Imamate, even God’s will is 
powerless. 


In exploring the concept of imamate from the perspective of the 
Fatimid claimants, we delve into an intricate narrative, sculpted 
by both political ambitions and religious doctrine. Here we find 
the unique understanding of ‘Ahl al-Bayt’ - the household of the 
Prophet Muhammad - gradually evolving under the influence of 
the Fatimid claim, to focus solely on the lineage descending from 
Fatima. In their quest for legitimacy, the Fatimids redefined what 
it meant to be infallible and part of the sacred lineage. Those like 
the Abbasids and Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, who might have once 
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been included, were now excluded. Such shifts in interpretation 
highlight the extent to which doctrine can be shaped by political 
realities and ambitions. An even more radical reconfiguration of 
thought occurred when the Ismaili claimants propounded the idea 
that Prophet Muhammad was given the exoteric Sharia law, but the 
understanding of its inner meaning, or ‘ta’wil, was the domain of 
Ali, and subsequently, the six Imams descended from him. Then, 
with the seventh Imam, Muhammad ibn Ismail, came the notion of 
the abrogation of the exoteric aspects of the Muhammadan Sharia.” 
His emergence signaled not only the end of the exoteric phase of the 
Muhammadan faith but also the inception of its esoteric phase.” This 
shift underlines how the political and the spiritual, in their quest for 
authority and legitimacy, often become entwined. And within this 
entanglement, the faithful were compelled to submit to the deputies 
of the Qa’im, as they were the sole custodians of these divine secrets. 
As with many religious narratives, these complex developments were 
succinctly encapsulated in a simple saying: “The Messenger of Allah 
came with the word of sincerity, and the Commander of the Faithful 
(Ali) came with its meaning. We cannot reach the first or the last 
without them both.” >4 olira cle Cyiegell nel GY dG cle palo alll guy 
Aw” ySMg Sed! Ll" te JLB SI3 > Wa Lgl 5M ed! Ul Ugueg 48 Such statements 
speak volumes of the theological innovation and political strategy 
that lay beneath. 


The central tenets of the Ismaili belief system provide a unique 
perspective on the concept of Imamat, the spiritual leadership within 
the Shia tradition. According to this, the right of the Imamat does 
not merely rest upon divine ordination or appointment. Instead, it is 
seen as part of a continuum, a lineage that traces back to the prophets 
and the appointed Imams who have shepherded humanity through 
both its spiritual and physical journey. This belief underscores the 
interconnectedness of the sacred and the worldly, an idea present in 
many religious traditions. During the era of Jesus, Abdul Muttalib, 
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a figure central to Islamic tradition, embodied the four statuses: 
prophecy, messengership, guardianship, and imamate, all integral 
to the _Imamat. His sons, Abdullah and Abu Talib, were bestowed 
with the responsibilities of the apparent and hidden proclamations 
respectively, marking the bifurcation of the spiritual and temporal 
authorities, a theme recurrent in Ismaili history.“” The prophet 
Muhammad, following in his father Abdullah’s footsteps, took on 
the mantle of the apparent proclamation, the prophecy, and the 
messengership. The hidden proclamation, which speaks to the 
mystical, more elusive aspects of faith, was entrusted to Ali. Upon 
the Prophet Muhammad’s demise, Ali assumed the status of the 
guardian and became the inheritor of the Prophet’s wisdom, merging 
once again the four statuses into one.*° This harmonious union 
of prophecy, messengership, guardianship, and imamate within 
Ali, according to the Ismaili belief system, underpins a profound 
understanding of the Sharia or Islamic law, both in its evident 
and esoteric facets. In this light, Wilayat or Imamate, the spiritual 
authority, is viewed as an extension of prophecy itself. As such, it is 
seen as a divine matter, inherently resistant to worldly methods such 
as consultation or dialogue. 


Imam or God Incarnate? 


In an effort to elevate the question of Imamate beyond rational 
discourse or consultation, the Fatimid Imams are ascribed a sanctified 
status, somewhat blurring the traditional boundaries between servant 
and deity. They were viewed as not only beings of a different essence, 
but also as the sustaining force for all that exists in the heavens and 
the earth. This notion is echoed in the words of the Fatimid Caliph 
Al-Mu’izz, who affirmed, “We were present even when there was 
neither sky, nor earth, nor a shining sun, nor an orbiting moon. 
All the celestial spheres and rotating planets that you observe in the 
firmament, they are for us. We have been passed down through pure 
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loins and immaculate wombs until the time of the noble grandfather, 
Muhammad, the leader of all the messengers and the Imam of all 
the prophets.” Interpretations of Qur’anic verses also came to reflect 
this spiritual perspective. The verse, “We will show them Our signs 
in the horizons and within themselves until it becomes clear to them 
that it is the truth’ (41:53), was seen as a reference to the Imams. 
They were understood as the souls of the sacred realm, with an 
intrinsic lineage. They were the signs bestowed by God, capable of 
hearing and seeing.*' Al-Mu’izz even stretched this interpretation 
further, suggesting that in the Qur’anic verse, ‘Allah! There is no 
deity except Him, the Ever-Living, the Sustainer of existence, 
the name Allah actually refers to the prime intellect or Imam of 
the time. The well-known phrase ‘there is no god but Allah’ thus 
implicitly signifies in its esoteric sense that ‘there is no Imam but 
the Imam of the time.” Numerous Qur’anic verses and narrations 
were enlisted in service of this doctrine, driving home the idea that 
the Sharia of Muhammad, in its esoteric form, fundamentally calls 
for an unswerving adherence to these divinely characterized Imams. 


The founders of the Fatimid call sculpted a halo of sanctity around 
their Imams in such a way that they began to be viewed by their 
followers not as ordinary flesh-and-blood humans, but as divine 
creatures, as if the Creator Himself had descended into them. 
A tradition attributed to Ja’far al-Sadiq claims that the essence of the 
Imams is distinct.¥*’ During the Ismaili era of the seventh century, 
Imam Ahmad, who is considered the author of the Epistles of the 
Brethren of Purity in Ismaili circles, expressed the idea that the 
Imams were created from a substance different from that of ordinary 
humans. As Imam Ahmad said: “Our essence is celestial and our 
world is divine. The revolution of the celestial spheres has no effect 
on our souls, and the difference between us and other humans is 
the same as that between the speaking animal and the non-speaking 


animal.”?*4 
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One day during a sermon in the mosque of Kufa, someone asked 
Hazrat Ali about the suffering this Ummah (community) had caused 
him. He solemnly answered, “By God, the torments I have suffered 
from previous communities are less than the tribulations inflicted 
upon me by this Ummah.”** In some traditions, phrases like “I am 
the first, I am the last, I am the apparent, and I am the hidden” are 
ascribed to Hazrat Ali. These words contributed to a deep-seated 
perception that the current Imam, seen as the continuation of Alli’s 
lineage, was indeed the manifestation of the ‘Primal Intellect, which 
had appeared as various prophets throughout history. Often, in the 
intricate internal realms of esoteric knowledge, there was a sense of the 
divine descending amongst them, embodied in the “Ten Intellects.’° 
The widespread belief that the Imam was not just a mortal human, 
but a being endowed with divine essence, posed a question: Who 
could indeed challenge the political authority of such an individual? 


The reverence for the Imam, seen as the embodiment of God, reached 
such heights that certain senior Ismaili missionaries started to blur 
the boundary between God and the Imam. Mansur al-Yemen, in his 
interpretation of the Quranic verse }Indeed, Allah is all-knowing, 
all-aware} (jus Lue of aul ol), forthrightly articulated the notion that 
it refers to the personage of Imam Ali. He also suggested that the 
Quranic verse {And worship Allah and do not associate anything 
with Him} (tps 4) 5,45 Yo aUilguels) essentially points to the Imam, as 
they were in actuality the Supreme Being, the creator of all life 
forms.’”’ A justification for this belief was offered through a narration 
attributed to Jafar al-Sadig. As per this narration, Jafar al-Sadiq 
commanded, “People! Keep our affairs hidden and follow our orders; 
we will appoint you successors just as we have appointed those who 
obeyed us, kept our secrets, and implemented our rules. We made them 
prophets and messengers, and from amongst them, we designated the 
angels.” When queried about who these angels were, he responded, 


“Their names were Gabriel and Israfil.”* Whether they are prophets 
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or Imams, according to Ismaili cosmological thought, they all are 
varying embodiments of God. They are the veils behind which God 
chooses to conceal Himself. It was narrated that Ja’far al-Sadiq would 
sometimes manifest in the form of the moon, or assume the guise 
of Fatima and Muhammad. He then turned to his right, appearing 
as Hasan, and to his left, revealing himself as Husayn. He then 
returned to his original form and declared, “All of these are one 
and the same” (s>l5 glib sly Us lia). He further stated, “This is my 
robe, which I don at all times and places” (5 239 KB 3 qu keg ayed ole 
ols3).°? Ali Zain al-Abidin was purportedly accused of claiming about 
himself, “We are the face of the Merciful and the houses of religion” 
(olll gu 9 Gayl d9e9 G23), and “IT am the totality of everything and 
the ultimate goal” (clit ley US! Us LI). Certain prayers attributed 
to Imam Al-Mui’zz contain a quote from Ali stating, “I am the 
eye of God overseeing His servants” (sste ude obLll all ne UI). The 
aforementioned traditions, which served as the foundation of the 
Fatimid faith, not only propagated misleading deviations in the 
concept of monotheism, but the invalid interpretations of the Holy 
Quran by the Fatimids rapidly led the Fatimid call off course. 


The Fatimid Imams spearheaded a revolutionary movement that, 
despite its grounding in principles of justice and fairness, expanded 
its claim to spiritual authority so assertively that their interpretations 
eventually conferred upon the Imams a status likened to divinity. 
The aftermath of this shift saw believers and saints invoking not 
God directly, but His presumed manifestations, for intercession. 
This shift permeated the language of Ismaili prayer books, where 
supplications traditionally addressed to God were instead directed 
to Prophet Muhammad. For instance, an appeal often found goes 
as follows: “O Muhammadah. O Muhammadah. O Muhammadah, 
I seek refuge in you, so grant me refuge (il olices by lice by clare L 
Gye Sinetul). [seek help from you, so help me (gels & cuarul cily). 
I rely on you, so do not let me down (cal isi 4a Kile Soil ily)...” 7 
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The Fatimid leaders, with their revolution born of a quest for justice 
and equity, had crafted narratives and interpretations that served to 
solidify their position of power. As they wielded these tools, the 
faithful began to see them not as temporary political propaganda but 
as a firm pillar of faith. Given the closed door policy on open and 
healthy discourse on political or religious beliefs from the outset, the 
common followers could not discern the path they were ultimately 
treading under the shroud of the Hadiyah call. The conventional 
call to Allah morphed into unfamiliar cries echoing in Ismaili 
congregations: “auu> b dine b aebls lb tule L” (Oh Ali, Oh Fatima, 
Oh Hasan, Oh Husayn) and “bj! ale!” (Oh Imam of the Time). 
The situation escalated to such an extent that instead of ‘Bismillah’, 
the Ismaili followers’ religious slogan became “s 4M) Upssy au 9 lll aus 
seit Haciatdl Cl yarn iolyaglh cbs pa ang pls ll Cs Gia cle ditagalinal aad 
Carer! agule All glo Criegell nel auld! gl cut!” (In the name of Allah, and 
the Prophet, and Amir al-Mu’minin Ali son of our Lord Abu Talib, 
and in the name of our Lady Fatima al-Zahra, and in the name of 
our Lord Hasan... and in the name of the Tayyib Abi al-Qasim, 
Amir al-Mu’minin, may Allah’s blessings be upon them all).”* 


The Fatimid preachers sought to uncover ideas within the Quran’s 
pages that the Holy text itself was originally revealed to counter. 
A striking instance of this lies in their interpretation of Surah 
Al-Ikhlas, an emblem of pure, undiluted monotheism. Remarkably, 
the originators of the Fatimid call interpreted from this Surah the 
doctrine of the Five Pure Ones. An account tells of someone inquiring 
about God’s attributes from Ja’far al-Sadig. He, reportedly, responded 
with five statements: “God is One (14>! a1), Muhammad is the Eternal 
(ac,all sxe), Fatima neither begets (like Hassan) nor is begotten (like 
Husayn) (quucsd! wg: oly Que! ul ol 4abls), and none can be likened to the 
Commander of the Faithful, Ali ibn Abi Talib (6: Ue cuegell no OS ole 
wel [545 Gllb .!).”7** In this esoteric cloak, the disseminators of divine 
revelation so altered its intrinsic meaning that the Quran’s manifest 
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text was fraught with profound ambiguities. Knowledge grounded 
in interpretation was a privilege held only by the senior Fatimid 
preachers, leaving no room for the common folk to seek spiritual 
guidance from the Quranic verses. When words were stripped of 
their meanings, and a general consensus was established that only 
the Ismaili Imams and their high-ranking preachers were privy to the 
authentic interpretations, it was only natural for the layman to grow 
disinterested in the divine revelation. Particularly when traditions 
also allegedly attributed to Ali that “O Ali, you resemble ‘Say: He is 
Allah, the One (a>! algo Us), the recitation of which once carries the 


same spiritual reward as reading the entire Quran.” 


The doctrine of divine illumination in the Imam’s garb, revealing 
itself in distinct Imams over different epochs, gradually nudged 
believers from simple devotion to saints towards their outright 
worship. The word of the Imam, viewed as an embodiment of divine 
authority, became an object of unquestioning compliance. Over time, 
a popular belief emerged, placing the respect given to the Imam on 
par with adoration for the divine. 


It was recounted that Salman Farsi only genuflected before the 
Prophet because he saw the glow of Imamat on his forehead.” Now, if 
the Prophet could become a fitting recipient of prostration due to 
the mere light of Imamat, what could prevent complete prostration 
before the whole being of the Imam? Certain Fatimid Imams took it a 
step further, publicly claiming that they warranted prostration. They 
established a realm of awe and majesty around themselves, so much 
so that their courtiers and dignitaries, usually unshakeable in their 
demeanour, were effortlessly moved to prostration upon encountering 
the Imam.” Ismaili Da’wa literature inculcated certain protocols, 
encouraging the faithful to maintain a stance of reverence before the 
Imam akin to their posture during prayers. Qadi al-Nu’man, appealing 
to the believers’ piety, argued that there was no cause for hesitation 


if one chose to prostrate before the Imam out of deep respect.” 
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Invoking Allegiance: O Ali 


It was universally believed that Prophets, Successors, and Imams 
were in essence different manifestations of a singular divine entity. 
But the Imams were seen to possess a unique advantage over the 
rest. Ismaili interpreters reason that Prophets often stumbled, making 
errors, as referenced in the admonition” of Prophet Muhammad in 
the Holy Quran: {May Allah forgive your past and future sins}. 
Conversely, Imams were considered infallible, safeguarded against all 
sins, making their status arguably four ranks superior to any divine 
messenger.”” In the case of Ali, his divine status held the combined 
aspects of the Imamate, succession, prophethood, and prophecy, 
which according to Ismaili thought, placed him considerably above 
the position of the sent Prophets.””' Some suggested that the failure 
of countless Prophets to fully acknowledge the authority of Ali led 
to the revocation of their prophethood.”” In a remarkable display of 
public acknowledgment, it is relayed that the Prophet Muhammad 
himself, on one occasion, took Ali’s hand and declared before an 
audience, “O people, this is Ali, my brother... the caliph after me... 
the father of my lineage, the cover of my honor, the reliever of 
my distress... and the forgiver of my sins.”_..--4! dle de Goll das & 
-Giskas ,Sleg ----- Go Epbeg ge play Sie gilg ----- Gia ge Aalst ” Even as 
Ali's superiority over Muhammad was being asserted, elaborately 
constructed narratives emerged. According to one such account, 
during Muhammad’s Ascension to the fourth heaven, he encountered 
Ali seated on a divine throne, enveloped by angels praising his glory. 
When inquired, it was revealed that the angels longed to behold 
Ali. In response to their desire, God had created a special angel 
in Ali’s image, making his worship an obligation for other angels.”” 
The narrators extended this theme by suggesting that irrespective of 
how devotedly a Prophet, Saint, Successor, or Agent repents, affirms, 
leads, or obeys, his acts are not deemed acceptable until he recognizes 
and pledges allegiance to Ali’s authority.” The discourse surrounding 
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Ali’s stature has sometimes tipped into the realm of intellectual 
radicalism, most notably within the Ismaili sect. This religious group 
is recognized for an ideology that, even in its most moderate forms, 
refuses to position Ali in a secondary place behind Muhammad. 
The eighth Dai Mutlaq, Husayn bin Ali, argued that the spiritual 
and hierarchical standing of Muhammad and Ali are equivalent. 
He stated that anyone proposing a hierarchy between the two has 
not only exhibited an overzealous devotion to the former but has also 
committed a dereliction regarding the latter.” A subsection of the 
faithful has taken this belief even further, suggesting that Muhammad 
served primarily as the custodian and messenger of Ali’s authority. 
The central inheritance of the enduring Imamate, they contend, rests 
solely with Ali.” Could there be another explanation, they ask, for 
Muhammad’s insistence that ‘gazing upon the countenance of Ali 
constitutes an act of worship?’ sole de day J! aul 7 


The Pause in Sharia: Islam’s Esoteric Phase 


Ali’s reverence is a shared belief not confined to Twelver Shias; 
it resonates with the Sufis as well. Sunni practices are no stranger to 
the echo of “Ya Ali,” and the viewpoint of valuing the infallible Imams 
as four ranks superior to the Prophets is widely accepted amongst 
Twelver Shias. Yet, the Ismailis part ways with other Shia sects and 
Sunnis at the notion of Ismail’s Imamate. More significantly, they 
perceive Muhammad bin Ismail’s lineage in a unique light, holding 
him as the seventh Speaker, the seventh Messenger,” and the 
Qaim. They attribute him with the suspension of the exoteric facet 
of the Muhammadan era, triggering the onset of Sharia’s esoteric 
phase. Ismail, as the seventh Imam, heralds the completion of these 
seven Imams, the commencement of the esoteric, and the abeyance 
of the exoteric. This view is captured in the words of Jafar bin 
Mansur al-Yaman, who eloquently states, “...auul eYje pled wey MIS 
leg)! soll qtding Gileued! tome pol ty Apiletll claletlg acs.” 78° (And thus, 


« 
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after the completion of these seven Imams and eight successors, 
the temporal affairs of Muhammad reach their culmination, and 
the spiritual era is inaugurated). Despite the differences among 
Ismaili preachers regarding the suspension of Sharia, a commonly 
held belief is that the time of Qa’im al-Qiyamah sees the lifting of 


Sharia laws, reminiscent of Adam’s era, which knew no Sharia.”*! 
d 


The era that began with Muhammad bin Ismail heralded a distinctly 
new phase in the evolution of the Muhammadan message. It diverged 
significantly from the preceding epoch to such an extent that it 
could easily be interpreted as the genesis of a fresh religious path. 
In this unique historical moment, Muhammad bin Ismail transcended 
the traditional role of an Imam to embody the position of the 
seventh messenger, following the prophetic lineage of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. It was as if he was the 
seventh link in a chain that connected epochs of divine revelation.*” 
The Ismaili faith, under the aegis of this new messenger, projected 
a transformative vision of Islam. This spiritual paradigm privileged 
the internal over the external, causing the exoteric to recede into 
the background while the esoteric took center stage. This shift was 
personified by the dual embodiment of Muhammad, an idea mirrored 
in the convergence of prophethoods in Muhammad bin Ismail and 
the Prophet Muhammad. The stature of Muhammad bin Ismail was 
such that he was revered as a successor to the prophetic mantle of 
Muhammad. However, he eclipsed his predecessor by bringing the 
previous era to fruition as the seventh speaker, reinterpreting the 
Muhammadan law to highlight the esoteric over the exoteric. As per 
the author of ‘Zahr al-Ma’ani, he was both the seal of a prophetic 
lineage and the zenith of divine legislation, the final executor of 
an era and the end of a sacred tradition. Wl pte Queso! Gy tore GIS 
-egicchl ail atl ale ag! Aygiioll Luss! wildy 99 The phrase ‘Muhammad is the 
Messenger of Allah’ assumed new layers of meaning in this context. 
For the uninitiated, it affirmed the prophethood of Muhammad bin 
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Abdullah. However, to the enlightened, it validated the prophethood 
of Muhammad bin Ismail, signifying the continuity of divine wisdom 


through different historical epochs.” 


The emergence of Muhammad bin Ismail signaled a transformative 
epoch in the spiritual landscape. This evolution bore a striking 
similarity to the biblical narrative of Joseph’s prophecy of seven 
prosperous years, indicating a period of abundant spiritual harvest. 
Muhammad bin Ismail didn’t merely consolidate the divine 
revelations of his prophetic predecessors, but he also skillfully 
gleaned the inner spiritual ‘grain’ from this sowed field, discarding 
the outer ‘husk’ in a manner akin to preparing fodder for livestock.” 
Those who remain confined to the external manifestations of faith, 
understandably, continue to uphold traditional religious duties like 
prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, and alms-giving. For them, this surface 
adherence equates to a commitment to their faith. Yet, for those 
who have ventured beyond the visible facade and have grasped the 
essence of faith, they comprehend the authentic aim behind these 
religious practices. Consequently, they no longer feel compelled to 
mechanically carry out these ritualistic tasks, being liberated by their 
profound understanding of faith’s inner core. 


In this mystical (batini) phase of the faith, the importance of the 
external religious law appeared to dissolve into obscurity. It was 
expressed that the time of the Qa’im is defined solely by interpretation 
(ta'wil), devoid of any new religious law. Their task, it was believed, 
was to supersede all existing religious rules through the revelation 
of pure interpretation (ta’'wil).*° In another perspective, the Qaim 
era was imagined as a period where the profound wisdoms behind 
religious commandments would be shared, the esoteric (batini) 
meanings would be unmasked, but there would be no urging towards 
a literal adherence to these practices. As expressed by Al-Mu’izz, the 
Qaim might illuminate why we observe a thirty-day fast instead of 
forty, or why in the first two units of prayer we recite another surah 
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along with the opening one, a practice not followed in the remaining 
units. However, they wouldn't be the ones issuing directives to pray 
or fast.*®’ Essentially, the era of the Qa’im symbolises a time when 
boundaries and ranks fall away,’** ushering in an era of knowledge 
unshackled from the constraints of ritual action.?® 


Between Revelation (Tanzil) and Interpretation (Ta’wil) 


Ismaili interpreters were significantly more aware than their 
opponents that the innermost message of a religious text could 
be gently overshadowed by the art of interpretation, or ‘ta’wil?’ 
They realized that whoever wielded the powerful tool of ‘ta’wil’ 
could utilize its interpretations of a text as a dynamic instrument 
for fulfilling their purposes, pushing the boundaries of their own 
abilities. In a world permeated by traditional narratives about virtues 
and occasions of revelation, promulgated by various sects to support 
their personal biases, the echo of a saying ascribed to the Prophet 
became louder, “No verse is revealed from the Quran but it has an 
apparent and an inner meaning. bb » polls ly Wl asl Glad ye ule cle 7° 
It painted a backdrop where interpretation could flourish, fostering 
an environment ripe for the application of the metaphorical pickaxe 
of esoteric knowledge on divine revelation. The assault of the esoteric 
interpretation (‘batini ta’wil’) on the Quranic text was impactful, 
leaving the literal interpretation languishing and ineffectual. This 
influential approach resulted in the creation of various esoteric 
Qur’ans being placed into the hands of the community. As a 
consequence, a political mission, initially conceived as a catalyst for 
reform, which claimed it would stave off intellectual and political 
decline through the reinstatement of the family of Fatima, tragically 
became the means for establishing a pattern of thought that has been 
continuously in conflict with the intended purpose of revelation, 
from that time until the present. The understanding of Ismaili Ta’wil, 
the esoteric interpretation of the Quran, bears a striking similarity 
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to the approach of their Twelver counterparts. Both are articulated 
from the perspective that the purpose of the Quranic revelation 
is primarily to authenticate the leadership, or the investiture of 
Ali. Ismaili commentators, in their pursuit of this particular mode 
of interpretation, dipped into a wide-ranging pool of intellectual 
traditions. These included not only Indian, Greek, Jewish, Christian, 
and Sunni sources, but also the Twelver method of Ta’wil. In some 
instances, it seems the interpretations offered as proofs for Imamat 
mirrored the intellectual conclusions of some Twelver scholars. 
For instance, Mo’id’s interpretation of the verse, “tinal Igisi Guill d) 3 ali 
Sab lhatly cdadl Gylahs LSI Gs” (Have you not seen those who were given 
a portion of the scripture? They believe in superstition and false 
objects of worship) which identified superstition and false objects 
of worship with the first and second caliphs, resonates strongly with 
the Twelver Tafsir Safi.?* In a similar vein, the Ismaili scholars’ 
understanding of “cyl shi 1385 Gums spb ogitilg gall” (By the fig 
and the olive, And [by] Mount Sinai, And [by] this secure city 
[Makkah]) suggests that ‘the fig’ symbolizes Imam Hasan, ‘the 
olive’ signifies Imam Hussain, ‘Mount Sinai’ alludes to Ali, and 
‘this secure city’ represents Muhammad. This interpretation again 
harmonises seamlessly with the explanations provided in Tafsir Safi. 
These convergences strongly indicate that the secrets and symbols 
of esoteric interpretation were not solely in the purview of Ismaili 
commentators. They, in fact, drew significantly from the rich 
intellectual tapestry of their time, extending well beyond their own 
inherent inclinations. 


While Ismaili commentators frequently encounter diverse 
interpretations of the Holy Quran, they converge on one belief: 
each verse contains nuances linked to the continuity of the Imamat 
institution. Themes in the Quran, such as celestial bodies, the tablet 
and pen, the allegory of the niche and lamp, and narratives of dawn 
and night, consistently lead Ismaili scholars to references about the 
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Fatimid Ahl-e-Bayt and their lineage of Imams. The absence of 
rigid interpretative guidelines allows readers a degree of flexibility, 


enabling them to view verses through the lens of guardianship and 


imamate doctrines. 


For a deeper insight, one can explore the foundational interpretations 
presented in “Al-Kashf” regarding Surah Al-Fajr. The author 
delineates: 


9° 


° 


fo} 


“Al-Fajr” as Prophet Muhammad. 
“Layal-in Ashr” symbolizes Imam Ali. 
“Ash-Shaf’a” represents Imam Hasan. 
“Al-Watr” alludes to Imam Husain. 
“Al-Layl” signifies Fatima. 


“Aad” is an oblique reference to the “first oppressor”, 
equated in Ismaili circles with the first Caliph. 


“Iram-dhat-al-Imad” embodies Imam Ali, recognized as the 
religion’s foundation pillar. 


“Thamood” denotes the second oppressor, Imam Umar 
Farooq. 


“Pharaoh” is a subtle reference to the third Caliph, as 
understood in Ismaili contexts. 


“Those who overstepped in the lands” alludes to figures 
like Imam Muawiya (RA), Imam Amr bin Aas, and other 
participants of the Battle of Camel. 


“Voice of punishment” symbolizes Imam Ali’s sword. 
“Orphan” highlights Imam Ali. 


The admonition against claiming inheritance is a caution to 
those alleged to have inappropriately taken Imam Fatima’s 
inheritance.?” 
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Gleaning from these elucidations, it appears that some scholars 
approached the Quran as a means of political discourse, echoing 
sentiments found in propaganda or party manifestos, to reinforce 
their perspectives. 


In the preceding pages, we delved into the Ismaili interpretation 
of the Quranic verse }liys Lex 4! Lxx8 u|} which translates to “Indeed, 
We have given you a clear conquest.” We elaborated on how these 
interpretations, in their endeavor to perceive this verse as a testament 
to succession, inadvertently ventured into exploring the so-called 
past and future transgressions of the Prophet (PBUH). In their 
pursuit, these commentators proposed various speculative theories. 
Some contended that Prophet Muhammad’s (PBUH) prior mistake 
was revealing certain secrets to Abu Bakr (RA) that he shouldn’t have 
known. His subsequent error, they allege, was informing one of his 
wives that her father would unduly ascend to his position.””? Another 
interpretation pointed to the verse }.aill ule Ogle: 42Sbeg alll GJ...} which 
translates as “Indeed, Allah and His angels send blessings upon 
the Prophet.” They inferred that this implies Allah and His angels 
place the Wasi (successor) behind the Prophet, urging believers 
to do likewise. This, they claim, is an implicit endorsement of an 
immediate caliphate succession.” Similarly, they interpret {3,3 
CwiSellg! which means “Leave me with those who deny,” as alluding to 
those rejecting Imam Ali (RA)’s leadership.” These commentators 
further posited that the true idolaters were those who associated 
partners in the guardianship of Imam Ali (RA). They believed the 
admonition in jell ghd 5,4! gu} meaning “If you associate others 
with Allah, your work will surely become worthless” was a caution 
that if Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) designated anyone apart from 
Imam Ali (RA) as successor, his prophethood would be rendered 
void.””* Furthermore, they interpreted } Salis bisi slp} (When We took 
the covenant from you) in reference to the event of Ghadir Khum.”” 
The verse }arczl ag: Ge dual goss lily...f, meaning “When the call is 
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proclaimed for the Friday prayer...”, they equated the call to prayer 
to Prophet Muhammad’s invitation, and “the remembrance of Allah” 
as emblematic of Imam Ali (RA).’* The introductory verse of Surah 
Al-Bagarah, {us| 43}, perceived by many as an allegory for the 
book of the universe, was interpreted by these scholars as pointing 
to Imam Ali (RA). In the verse {jaSlp slolau! 593 ai}, or “Allah is 
the Light of the heavens and the earth,” they perceive the ‘Light’ 
as the light of the Imams; the niche representing Fatima (RA), the 
lamp as an allusion to Imam Husain (RA), and the glass as denoting 
Fatima— likened to a brilliant star.’ Such interpretations might 
have afforded certain circles a theological, political, and spiritual 
rationale for the Fatimid Caliphate and their advocates. However, 
for those who embraced these interpretations, the potential for 
divine revelation-based guidance became elusive. 


Such interpretations have seemingly reduced divine revelation to 
child’s play. In the exegesis of just one verse, prominent scholars and 
imams have ventured into diverse interpretations. This capricious 
and irresponsible display has led to a form of scholarly chaos in the 
realm of interpretations. Consider, for instance, the interpretation 
of Alif, Lam, Meem (<i!). The Ismailis believe that understanding 
these disjointed letters is their unique prerogative. Al-Mu’izz suggests 
that these letters hint at the spiritual dimensions of the Alawite 
domain, untouched by any diacritic or sign.*°° In Mo’id’s perspective, 
however, Alif and Lam signify two spiritual names of Allah, while 
Meem represents His material name. He emphatically asserts that 
they resonate with the attributes of Imam Ali.**' Conversely, Badr 
al-Jamali believes that Alif stands for the Pen (Al-Qalam), Lam 
denotes the Tablet (Laoh), and Meem signifies what’s inscribed 
upon that Tablet. This is supposedly why after Ji, the phrase 3 
aus! (That Book) follows.*” Amidst these varying interpretations, 
it becomes challenging for the seeker to discern which interpretation 
to embrace and which to disregard. 
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Sometimes, through interpretations, attempts are made to decode the 
chronicles of both the past and future. The aim is to elucidate to the 
reader that the emergence of the Fatimid Caliphate is intricately woven 
into a divine tapestry, a secret hinted at within the esoteric depths of 
the Quran. An exemplary interpretation of “ao,! ae oll” (“Alif, Lam, 
Meem. The Romans have been defeated”) as presented by Imam 
Hakim’s Bab al-Abwab, Sayyidna Hamid al-Din, stands testament to 
this. There is a narrative that once Prophet Muhammad conveyed to 
Imam Ali that had he not harbored apprehensions of his community 
potentially extolling Ali to the levels the Christians did Jesus, he would 
have spoken of Ali’s eminence so profound that people would venerate 
even the water from his ablution and the very earth beneath his feet. 
Stemming from this narration, an interpretation emerged: Imam Ali 
is parallel to Jesus, and his followers, the Shiites, are allegorically 
represented by the Romans. Therefore, “a9,Ji de” (“The Romans have 
been defeated”) is not merely a recounting of historical conquest but a 
foresight into the trials and triumphs of the Ahl al-Bayt and the Shiites. 
Initially, they would face defeat, but in time, under the guidance of 
the rightful Imams, they would attain victory. All these unfolding 
events are prophesied to span seven years. As the Quran asserts, 
“aes oe 9 dud Ga pot! aU” (“To Allah belongs the command before and 
after”), emphasizing that post the challenges, the pristine faith will 
establish its stronghold and leadership will once again rest with the 
Prophetic lineage. Now, the mystery of the letters “,i” (Alif, Lam, 
Meem) at the onset of the verse is profound. They cryptically allude 
to a prophecy: three oppressors would seek to wrench away Imam Ali’s 
rightful place. By examining the letters’ arrangement and numerology, 
inferences were drawn linking the tyrants from the Bani Umayyah and 
Aal-e-Abbas. The argument is thus woven: the rise of the Fatimid 
Caliphate at such a juncture in history is divinely ordained, an intrinsic 
part of the cosmic design whose detailed annotations exist within the 
Quran. For as Allah Almighty proclaims, “ous 35,4 le” (“And We have 
left nothing out of the Book...”). 
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The practice of interpreting the text of the Quran according to 
their political inclinations led the Ismaili exegetes down the path 
of suggesting alterations to the Quran. Like some Twelver Shia 
scholars, the Ismaili commentators also put forth the belief that 
Imam Ali compiled a distinct version of the Quran. This version 
wasn’t accepted by mainstream Muslims and contained certain verses 
with variations.*° This hypothetical Quran, interpreted by Ismaili 
scholars based on the readings of the Ahl al-Bayt, included additions 
meant to emphasize Imam Ali’s testament or Imamat. For instance, 
regarding the verse, {aila, oh (3 jadi O19 BS ye Ld! dpi la Ale Ugt5 Lai i} 
(O Messenger, convey what has been revealed to you from your Lord, 
and if you do not, then you have not conveyed His message) [Quran 
5:67], it was stated that according to the reading of Ahl al-Bayt, after 
the words ‘4; 4.’ (‘from your Lord’) the phrase “Jz 3’ (‘in Ali’) was 
also present.2% The verse {casi 2255 318 (So when you are free, then 
stand up) [Quran 94:7-8] was supposedly originally {ousis 4854 151} 
which might imply the appointment or elevation of Ali. Another 
interpretation pertains to the verse }4a2> ile &) 4, desi) Gilad 4, cha Y 
ait ike &| ab 41,5 2816 3055 1518 431,45 (Do not move your tongue hastily 
(to receive the revelation) to hasten it. Upon Us is its collection 
and its recitation. So when We recite it, then follow its recitation. 
Then upon Us is its explanation) [Quran 75:16-19]. The claim was 
that it was revealed as: {ls 431,85 4an5 Ge de &) 4 dedil las 4, aha Y 
45g We de &| ad 4558 a4 6,3] which translates to suggesting that the 
collection, recitation, and interpretation of the Quran were Ali’s 
responsibilities.*” 


In the throes of intellectual fervor, the myriad interpretations 
birthed a unique kind of scholarly chaos. On one hand, they painted 
a vibrant tableau of thought; yet, paradoxically, they rendered the 
Quran — once a vivacious text — almost inanimate for the masses. 
The whispers of its inherent profundity grew faint as it became 
an enigma, accessible only to those privy to the arcane knowledge 
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passed down the lineage of Imams. When a perception takes root, 
suggesting that the real treasures of the Quran are unveiled only 
to the chosen few, how does the common seeker maintain a bond 
with this divine revelation? The exponents of esoteric interpretation 
posited a compelling viewpoint, hinging upon the nuanced reading 
Of Jas Lisl Ciglgdy wlall J Cgdeulplly alll YI dbo ely Xf. In their eyes, the verse 
whispered that not just God, but also those deeply rooted in 
knowledge, the Prophets and the Imams, were privy to the mysteries 
of interpretation. This shift, bestowing a Quranic sanctity to 
such esoteric interpretations, sowed the seeds of a transformation. 
From the heart of the Ismaili tradition emerged thinkers who, 
intoxicated by these interpretations, dared to redefine the sacred 
and the profane. The intellectual labyrinth, with its myriad twists, 
eventually led even the enlightened leaders of the Isma’ili Da’wa into 
uncharted territories of thought.*”’ The Quran, once the North Star 
for inquisitive souls, gradually metamorphosed into a cryptic tome, its 
messages seemingly cloaked in layers of complexity. Delving into its 
depths felt akin to navigating a maze, the exit of which seemed ever 
elusive. The brilliant minds of the Ismaili Da’is and their disciples, 
once luminous beacons of thought, found themselves ensnared in 
the web of this interpretative chaos. Above all, this hermeneutical 
approach seemed to take the probing mind on a journey — not of 
discovery, but of introspective convolution. 


The Quran: Voice of God or Whisper of the Imams? 


Within the sanctums of Ismaili thought, a compelling narrative 
has emerged, beckoning careful reflection. At the forefront is the 
unsettling suggestion that the Quran we now possess does not mirror 
its primordial form. Some whisper that this true Quran, perhaps 
even inclusive of fragments from the ‘Mushaf of Fatimah’, remains 
shrouded in mystery, awaiting a prophetic unveiling by the Qa’im. 
Then, there’s the poignant assertion that without delving into its 
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deeper, esoteric layers, the Quran remains an enigma, its treasures 
veiled from the very believers it seeks to guide. The guardians of 
these deeper truths, the scholars of inner interpretation, are believed 
to have distilled these divine revelations into their texts, accessible 
only to the discerning few. It paints a picture where many are left 
with what feels like a skeletal Quran — words devoid of their 
profound essence, left for ritualistic recitations. In a bold critique, 
some Ismaili luminaries have branded this version as the ‘Quran 
for the Common Folk’ aay! 5i,5.°° In stark contrast, they elevate the 
philosophical treatises of the Ikhwan al-Safa, venerating it almost as 
the ‘Quran of the Imams’ aa! «1,3. This revered text, long considered 
an inexhaustible wellspring of knowledge within Ismaili domains, 
challenges the mainstream with its avant-garde perspectives, 
perpetually pushing the boundaries of traditional Islamic thought. 


The luminaries behind Ikhwan al-Safa, with their intricate artistry, 
fashioned queries so profound that an individual of modest 
understanding might pause, captivated by a moment of ethereal 
wonder. It’s as if these esoteric sages, shrouded in the mysteries of 
the ancient, have in their possession the master key to the enigmas 
of the Shariah. Their intricate weave of knowledge doesn’t merely 
lie in the deep understanding of the divine edicts but reaches 
cosmic depths, courtesy of their revered ties with the Imams of the 
Prophet’s Household.*” Where traditional scholars stumbled in the 
labyrinth of spiritual inquiries, Ikhwan al-Safa ventured with grace: 
What divine rhythm ordained prayers at only five distinct times? 
What mysteries lie behind the disjointed letters like “Ta-Ha” or 
“Ha-Mim”? Who truly are the eight noble bearers of the throne? 
The gates that lead to Hell, and the meaning behind its nineteen 
sentinels—what do they reveal? The tales of Harut and Marut, the 
enigma of the Antichrist, and the elusive figure in Moses’ narrative— 
what truths do they harbor?*” For those engrossed in their spiritual 
sojourn, such probing induces a profound wonder. Puzzling, isn’t 
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it, that while the sanctity of prayer is paramount, menstruating 
women find an exception in making up missed prayers, yet the 
obligation remains for missed fasts? Why, after certain natural acts, 
does a simple ablution cleanse, yet after others, a full immersion is 
required? Why, one wonders, did the Almighty, in all His boundless 
capacity, choose to sculpt the universe in six days with the phrase 
“BLL Giga aruf” (seven heavens in layers)? Couldn’t His will have 
manifested it in an ephemeral whisper? And then there’s “}:0 aus 
uJti}” (seven oft-repeated verses). The design of our limbs too, 
with their ten fingers and toes, segmented in threes and twos, and 
the human visage with its seven apertures compared to the body’s 
modest two—what divine wisdom ordained this? 


The legacy of Ikhwan al-Safa lies in their capacity to inspire wonder, 
probing deep into the recesses of spiritual contemplation and kindling 
a yearning to fathom the vastness of the divine design. 


Unmasking the Entity Behind the Opaque Facade 


The esoteric interpreters believed that many conventional scholars 
missed the deeper, mystical truths of religion. They held that the 
Almighty reserved the profound secrets of faith for the infallible 
Imams—the true custodians of the faith. For genuine understanding 
and adherence, believers should, they suggested, turn unreservedly 
to these Imams. Texts such as the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, 
seen by some as the ‘Qurans of the Imams, and other similar tomes, 
had a singular mission: to emphasize the spiritual leadership of 
Imam Ali and his progeny in the Fatimid lineage.*” For instance, 
within the intricate discourses of ‘Al-Majalis al-Mo’idiyah, every 
piece is a tapestry of arguments, woven to highlight Ali’s divinely 
ordained role. Likewise, ‘Majalis Mustansariyah’ subtly indicates 
the 19th Imam by juxtaposing seven obligatory acts and twelve 
traditions—a delicate, mathematical nod to Imam Mustansir.*” 
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In the realm of ultimate truth, there are books cherished by the 
Ismailis for their elevated intellectual insights and mysteries of the 


inner knowledge.*” 


At the heart of these revered texts is a singular, 
profound theme: the cyclical dance of day and night represents a 
spiritual journey. On this journey, the torchbearers of the Ismaili 
faith consistently climb spiritual echelons, gravitating towards a 
realm bathed in light. In stark contrast, their adversaries, because of 
their deeds, inexorably drift closer to profound punishment, likened 
to the Abyss or an engulfing inferno. Ismaili cosmology, with its 
structural nuances influenced by Hindu, Greek, and Christian 
traditions, resonates with this theme, suggesting that to answer the 


Ismaili call is to be like a believer whose hand is, symbolically, the 


hand of God. 


In the realm of the Ismaili mission, there’s an intimate revelation: 
when one immerses oneself within its fold, an enduring bond with 
the Imam of the Age emerges. This bond manifests as a radiant point, 
a beacon that clings to the individual, much like a shadow in quiet 
companionship. With every act of benevolence, this luminescence 
only intensifies. As life’s final curtain draws near, this beacon merges 
with one’s very essence, linking it to a soul of even loftier spiritual 
standing.* Should this elevated soul depart from the earthly realm, 
the combined souls then find communion with another, of an even 
more exalted spiritual rank. This ethereal communion, this gathering 
of souls, is what is known as the luminous sanctuary. In the annals 
of these sacred texts, one discovers that these spiritual entities, after 
a sequence of intricate stages, materialize into forms most pure — 
be it a fruit, a seed, or the clearest of waters. It is believed that 
when the Imam, alongside his sanctified consort, partakes of this 
divine sustenance, it signifies a cosmic confluence; the essence 
finds a vessel in the sacred wife, ensuring the age-old continuum 
of the celestial link with the nascent Imam’s spirit. And, echoing 
the deep sanctity of these bonds, there’s an evocative notion — the 
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consorts of the Imams remain untouched by the earthly cycles of 
menstruation, a purity reflected in the verse, aSiz cai! ai 443 Li 
Kdas Sights cuit ai Gu551{ (“Indeed, Allah desires to repel all impurity 
from you, O People of the Household, and cleanse you in the most 
profound manner”) [Quran 33:33]. 


People who reject the Ismaili doctrine find their misdeeds taking 
on a sinister form. This form not only instills dread at the moment 
of divine union*” but also drifts in the void, occasionally entering 
humans to tempt and lure them into sin. Such dark manifestations 
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can even adopt the guise of demons or evil spirits, 
they journey to shadowy realms known as hubs for malevolent 
souls.*” From these dark planes, some descend to Earth, taking 
on tangible forms like food. Those who consume this particular 
sustenance often bear children predisposed to challenge Prophets, 
their successors, and the Imams. In some cases, the curses of the 
Imams give rise to individuals who are inflicted upon communities 
as a result of collective actions. An example of this is Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf, believed to have been a scourge upon the people of Iraq due 
to the maledictions of Imam Ali. Upon death, these adversaries of 
the Imams dissolve into the earth, rising later as harmful vapors. 
These vapors return as bolts of punishing lightning or devastating 
rains, eventually manifesting as plants and animals. They feed 
humans who are resistant to the truth, like the Zanj, Berbers, and 
Turkic tribes. After undergoing myriad transformations, they appear 
as various animals and ferocious beasts, awaiting their end at the 
hands of a true believer. Consumed by fire, they then ascend as 
vapors to ‘Aqdatan. Their ultimate resting place is either within 
‘Sakhra’ or ‘Sijjin—the very heart of the Earth, reserved for those 
who stood against the Imams.*” 


Setting aside the scientific merits of these doctrines and assumptions, 
esoteric interpretation literature adeptly infused political propaganda 
with the lexicon of religion and philosophy. Indeed, it might be 
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suggested that both religion and philosophy were harnessed to 
further the aims of the Fatimid Caliphate. Based on a hadith 
attributed to Prophet Muhammad, which says, ‘“Jlte Ue dis Gabi alll o! 
puuags le din 9 dino de dale, Juri als’ (Indeed, Allah structured His 
religion following the pattern of His creation so that creation could 
attest to His religion and the religion to His oneness’), Ismaili 
missionaries drew parallels between the seven heavens, seven 
planets, and twelve zodiacs to the seven articulate prophets, seven 
Imams, and twelve leaders. They propagated the idea that the ‘tenth 
intellect’ positioned Earth centrally, setting other celestial spheres in 
its orbit. The foundation of ‘Balance of Religion’, as articulated in 
esoteric texts, was set on the Ptolemaic system.*” It was suggested 
that the ‘tenth intellect’ crafted seven planets; among them, only 
the moon is non-luminous, while others shine with their intrinsic 
light. This archaic cosmological construct, foundational to Ismaili 
doctrines and the organization of the ‘Balance of Religion’, became 
obsolete with our evolved understanding of the cosmos. Yet, the 
metaphysical conundrums, cloaked in religious scholasticism, have 
continued to perplex enthusiasts both within and beyond Ismaili 
circles for numerous succeeding centuries. 


Ismaili Mission: The Esoteric Caliphate 


As history unfolded, the winds of change blew strongly with the 
fall of the Fatimid Caliphate and the capture of Alamut Castle by 
the Mongols in 1256. It heralded a significant turn in the journey 
of the Ismaili mission, seeking refuge within the enigmatic embrace 
of Sufism. This dance between the Ismailis and Sufism was not 
new; they had previously merged in the form of missionaries 
blending in with traders and Sufi wanderers, reaching far corners 
like Sindh and India by the 10th century.*”° Yet, after Alamut, the 
Nizari Ismailis didn’t just find shelter in Sufism — they reimagined 
themselves within it. They birthed “Tarigas’ — spiritual paths 
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that wove connections between the Suhrawardiyya, Chishtiyya, 
and Nimatullahi orders. These connections flourished in hushed 
Sufi lodges and sacred shrines. While the political stature of the 
Ismailis may have dimmed post their caliphate’s fall, their spiritual 
influence illuminated even brighter in the Sufi realm.*” Ali, the 
lion-hearted figure revered by the Shia, began to be painted with 
the ethereal brushstrokes of Sufism — as the most exalted of the 
wandering ascetics. His legacy and the sacred knowledge, known 
as ‘IIm Ladunni’, became the beacon for spiritual seekers. In this 
realm, challenges were not met with swords and conquests but with 
the unwavering gaze of the devout and the rhythmic chants of Sufi 
hymns. The thirst for spiritual connection could only be quenched 
at the hands of these Ismaili masters. 


Within the folds of Sufism, the Ismaili mission found remarkable 
success, a feat deeply rooted in its historical predisposition to covert 
and subterranean endeavors. The Sufi ethos — their assertion 
that their teachings draw from an immensely profound spiritual 
wellspring and their nuanced interpretation of monotheism — 
echoed the privileged insights the Ismaili dais believed they held. 
Determining the precise influence of the Ismaili mission in shaping 
the foundation of Sufi lodges or in bestowing Sufism its distinct 
religious contour remains a complex endeavor. Yet, by immersing 
ourselves in the intricate socio-political tapestry of the Islamic 
realm during the third and fourth centuries, we might inch closer 
to understanding the true aspirations of those cloaked in the mantle 


of the Brethren of Purity (Ahl al-Safa). 


Navigating the treacherous political landscape, both the leaders of the 
Abbasid movement and the champions of the Ismaili doctrine faced 
significant dangers. To voice their intentions openly was to risk a fate 
as dire as death itself. The Abbasid call, after sacrificing numerous 
pivotal figures, strategically shifted its epicenter to the remote 
region of Khorasan. Once the Abbasid rule was firmly established, 
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a palpable sense of betrayal permeated through Khorasan, especially 
given the unforeseen shifts in the lineage chosen to lead from the 
family of Prophet Muhammad.*” The distress was so profound that 
even stalwarts like Abu Muslim Khorasani confronted mortality, 
ironically at the hands of the very Abbasids he championed. Such 
tumultuous circumstances drove those disenchanted with Al-Saffah’s 
ascendancy to retreat into the shadows, operating clandestinely. 
The undercurrents of the Fatimid call, culminating in its prominent 
rise in Africa, were propelled by this volatile political backdrop and 
an insatiable ideological yearning. It whispered promises of the 
emergence of the genuine successors to the Caliphate. From their 
very inception, Ismaili missionaries artfully cloaked their operations 
in layers of secrecy. The trio of initial imams, known as the 
“hidden imams,” seamlessly blended among the masses, appearing 
as ordinary merchants in the bustling bazaars of Salamiyah and 
Syria.**’ This subterfuge was also a tactic employed by many senior 
Ismaili missionaries who wore the cloak of traders, their genuine 
aspirations artfully hidden underneath.** While Khorasan became 
the cradle of the Abbasid uprising and a stronghold for the devotees 
of Ahl al-Bayt (Prophet’s family), it would be remiss to assume that 
their influence didn’t resonate in other territories and provinces. 
The fall of the Umayyad regime and the legitimization of spilling the 
blood of the Banu Umayyah underscore the profound implications 
of the movement associated with the Ahl al-Bayt. In such a milieu, 
fostering a fresh initiative from the Ahl al-Bayt community on a 
public scale wasn’t an insurmountable task. However, its discreet 
nature was essential for its growth and triumph, shielded from 
the prevailing powers. Hence, in the initial stages of the Fatimid 
caliphate in Cairo, missionaries sent across diverse territories often 
introduced themselves as the “Brethren of Purity” (Ahl al-Safa). 
Before the Mongol invasions, in an era without established Sufi 
orders (Tariqas), discerning the political leanings of a Sufi was a 
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challenge. During this period, Sufis, with their vast public outreach 
and claims of spiritual ascendancy, frequently served as pillars of 
support for the ruling elite. But post the Mongol upheavals, a time 
that cast a shadow of doom over the Islamic world, the Ismailis bore 
a disproportionate brunt of blame and hostility from various groups. 
Amidst this chaos, Sufism presented itself as a protective veil and a 
congenial framework for the beleaguered Ismailis. 


Before the destruction of Baghdad and Almout, Sufism had not 
crystallized into orders or chains (tarigas). Although Ghazali’s fervent 
endorsement established Sufism as a legitimate and alternative 
spiritual avenue within Islam, traditions like the Qadiri or Chishti 
hadn't emerged in the manner of jurisprudential schools such as 
Hanafi, Shafi’i, or Hanbali. In the 13th century, amidst challenging 
circumstances, the Isma’ili mission adopted the guise of Sufism. 
Their inherent organizational abilities and dedicated missionary zeal 
molded them in patterns resembling Sufi tariqas. Early Sufi figures, 
such as Hasan al-Basri (d. 110H), Abdulwahid bin Zaid (d. 176H), 
Ibrahim bin Adham (d. 162H), and Fudayl bin Iyad (d. 187H), 
never envisaged inducting their followers into spiritual chains or 
dispatching them to distant territories under a covert mandate. 
Prominent among the Sufis assigned to the Ismaili mission and 
dispatched to far-off regions is Abu Ishaq Shami (d. 329H). He was 
sent to Chisht and is conventionally considered the founder of the 
Chishti order. While Abu Ishaq Shami’s ties to Ismailism remain 
cloaked, for those acquainted with the genuine roots of the Chishti 
order, it’s not difficult to postulate that during the Fatimid era, 
numerous Isma’ili missionaries like Shami were actively disseminating 
their teachings in distant lands. It was the tireless endeavors of these 
missionaries that ensured the Fatimid Caliph’s sermon echoed in 
remote territories like Multan during their reign. 


In the 13th century, Ismaili missionaries felt a profound need to adopt 
the mantle of Sufism extensively. This strategy became imperative 
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to discreetly preserve and further their doctrinal identity amidst the 
changing circumstances. Besides the Isma’ilis, some Imamite Shi’a 
factions also sought to reorganize their objectives under the guise of 
Sufism. For instance, the Noorbakshiya and Safawiya orders, at face 
value, were Shi’a Sufi sects with the primary goal of promoting the 
preeminence of Ali. However, their political endeavors often led them 
into confrontations with the Timurids. This resulted in Sheikh Ishaq 
al-Khattalani, along with his followers, being executed by the Timurids 
in 826H on charges of rebellion. The Noorbakshiya’s political vision 
was to establish a Shi’a domain, but under the umbrella of Sufism, 
they championed a version of Islam where Sunni-Shi’a delineations 
became blurred. It’s believed that Noorbakhsh, who was outwardly 
a Sufi, was exiled and arrested under Shah Rukh’s orders due to 
his political objectives.*° Another influential Sufi order of the 15th 
century that emerged in Iran and Khorasan, and later made its mark 
in India, presenting as a Sunni Sufi tradition, was the Ni’matullahi 
lineage founded by Shah Nimatullah Wali. This order acknowledged 
the spiritual veneration of Ali and asserted its significance for a Sufi 
sheikh. Senior members of the Ni’matullahi order adopt the title 
‘Shah’ alongside their names. This alludes to their lineage tracing 
back to Muhammad bin Isma’il and also subtly indicates that the 
present Ismaili Imam might be taking refuge under the identity of 
a Sufi spiritual leader.*° Their association with the Nizari Imams is 
not a clandestine affair. 


It’s undeniable that the Ismaili missionaries sought to counterbalance 
their political setbacks through the establishment of their esoteric 
caliphate. Their wide-reaching evangelism ensured that their 
religious message penetrated regions even where political climates 
were exceptionally hostile. However, a more disconcerting reality 
is that the religious doctrine spread among people via these Sufis 
was a fervent Ismaili interpretation. This was grounded in the 
veneration of Ali, the reverence for the Panjtan (the five esteemed 
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figures in Shia Islam), the ‘Hama Oost’ concept (All emanates from 
Him), and the rituals centered around the Alavi spiritual guide. This 
entrenchment of Ismaili beliefs in the mainstream understanding 
of Islam meant that scholars, rather than addressing and rectifying 
these beliefs, were compelled to recognize them as mere peculiarities 
and aberrations. 


In our historical annals, there’s a curious sparsity of details regarding 
the political affiliations of the Sufi orders, rendering our quest to 
understand the clandestine political agendas of various Sufi traditions 
somewhat enigmatic. It’s plausible that some of the lesser-known 
orders merely emerged in the shadows of their more illustrious 
counterparts, devoid of any grand ambitions tied to the establishment 
of caliphates or imamates. Yet, a subtle undercurrent of affinity to 
the Ismaili doctrine is unmistakably present in the trajectories of 
both the Suhrawardi and Chishti traditions.*” Esteemed figures like 
Moinuddin Chishti, who stands in a lineage that boasts illustrious 
names such as Usman Harooni and Fariduddin Ganj Shakar, 
werent mere spiritual luminaries. They were, at their core, Ismaili 
missionaries, steering the spiritual compass of their followers. Their 
unyielding missionary zeal in regions like Sindh and Punjab bore 
fruit with the rise of the Fatimid caliphates in the historic cities of 
Multan and Mansura. However, these nascent states faced existential 
threats almost immediately—first from the conquest-driven Mahmud 
Ghaznavi and subsequently, the formidable Muhammad Ghori.*” 
Between the epochs of the 10th and 12th centuries, both Cairo 
and Alamut emerged as beacons of spiritual and political influence. 
However, as the tides of time receded from their golden age, they 
found themselves confronting an unyielding wall of resistance from 
a series of dynasties, including the Ghaznavids, Ghurids, and the 
inexorable Mongols. In such tumultuous times, it was a strategic 
necessity for Ismaili missionaries to shroud their overt political 
aspirations in layers of mysticism and spirituality. It’s particularly 
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intriguing that during the reign of Masood Ghaznavi, Ali bin Usman 
Hajveri, revered as Data Ganj Bakhsh in the annals of history, made 
his entrance into Lahore without facing any palpable opposition. 
This may underscore the prevailing sentiment of the era—a tacit 
understanding that certain luminaries, embodying spiritual ideals, 
remained transcendent and untouched by the mundane realm of 
politics. In the tapestry of the 13th-century Indian subcontinent, 
four Sufi stalwarts, affectionately dubbed the ‘Four Friends’ due 
to their profound interconnectedness, occupied a special place. 
Among them, the likes of Fariduddin Ganj Shakar and Lal Shahbaz 
Qalandar not only left an indelible mark on spiritual landscapes 
but also offered a window into the intricate mesh of beliefs and 
affiliations of their era. The deeply entrenched Ismaili roots of 
Shahbaz Qalandar serve as a testament to this, offering a nuanced 
lens through which one can discern the spiritual and ideological 
orientations of his contemporaries. 


Within the rich tapestry of Sindh and Hind’s spiritual history, there’s 
a compelling narrative thread that ties the Sufis to Ismailism. Those 
luminaries who graced places like Delhi, Ajmer, Multan, and Punjab 
did not merely arrive during the zenith of the Ismaili Da’wah; their 
footprints were profoundly embedded in the Fatimid heartland of 
Multan before they ever ventured northward. Khwaja Moinuddin 
Ajmeri and Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, for instance, spent significant 
periods in the Ismaili enclave of Multan before their celebrated 
journeys to Ajmer and Delhi.*” Today, these revered figures, 
celebrated as the beloved of the Divine (Mahboob-e-Subhani) and 
Sultans of the spiritual realm (Sultan-ul-Hind), continue to bestow 
their blessings upon places like Ajmer, Delhi, Multan, and Lahore. 
They were not just spiritual giants but possibly ardent ambassadors 
of the Ismaili Dawah. 


In the sprawling landscapes of the Indian subcontinent, a striking 
revelation surfaces: numerous venerated Sufi mausoleums, their 
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spiritual retreats, and the resting places of unnamed saints — which 
have beckoned throngs of devotees for ages — have, in truth, been 
quiet strongholds of the Ismaili Da’wah.**° Many terms now integral 
to Sufism, such as ‘peer’, ‘murid’, ‘shariah’, ‘tarigah’, “batin’, and ‘zahir’, 
trace their origins to these distinguished personalities. When the 
Mongol onslaught disrupted the Islamic world’s equilibrium, the 
Ismailis adeptly nestled their missionary endeavors under the 
guise of these Sufi traditions. The advent of these Sufi lineages 
was instrumental in reinforcing the Ismaili Da’wah, bringing about 
remarkable accomplishments. The reverence for Ali and the Panjtan 
seamlessly permeated popular belief, and the enigmatic feats and 
visions ascribed to bygone saints and dervishes were believed to 
emanate directly from Ali. Among these spiritual wayfarers, Ali 
stood unparalleled, with blessings from various sanctuaries believed 
to cascade from him. The intertwined essence of shariah (law) 
and marifat (esoteric knowledge) gained widespread acceptance, 
embedding Ismaili doctrines deeply within the tapestry of Islamic 
philosophy. 

Indeed, the Ismaili missionaries’ profound achievements have left 
an indelible mark on history. Not only did they establish powerful 
dynasties amidst centuries of adversity, but their covert outreach also 
sculpted the intellectual and spiritual contours of mainstream Islam. 


Consider the enduring legacy of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi, whose 
poetic resonance has echoed through the Islamic realm for over seven 
centuries. His celebrated work, the Mathnawi, while replete with 
poetic brilliance, essentially embodies the esoteric ethos that deeply 
influenced Rumi. It’s intriguing for many to realize that Shams 
Tabriz, the enigmatic spiritual muse of the Mathnawi, represents 
none other than the Ismaili Imam, Shams al-Din. Legend has it that 
after Alamut’s fall, Shams al-Din Muhammad, heir to the last ruler 
of Alamut, Rukn al-Din Khurshah, sought refuge in Azerbaijan. 
Assuming the modest disguise of a goldsmith, he veiled his royal 
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lineage.’ When Rumi introduces Shams Tabriz, he subtly honors his 
spiritual guide and contemporary Imam, drawing fervent inspiration 
for his timeless verses: 


rH gay pyle ple diuegzey Obl ole 
hy tt dogs S dde id og) S 


Inner wisdom, musk so fine; outward knowledge, fierce lion’s line. 


Yet what’s a lion to the scent so pure? Standing alone, it’s peerless, 
for sure. 


Ibn Arabi, often revered as the “Greatest Master” of Sufism, wielded 
an extraordinary influence over the mystics’ hearts and minds. 
His conceptualization of the universe unmistakably reflects the 
Ismaili intellectual nuances. Whether one looks at the philosophy 
of “All is He”, the intricate dichotomy of the apparent and the 
hidden, the realms of Divinity, Angelic, and Physical, or the esoteric 
explanations of divine manifestations and the “Muhammadian Truth’, 
the echoes of Ikhwan al-Safa and other Ismaili writings on divine 
truths are discernible.*” Approaching with caution, one might argue 
that Ibn Arabi’s life philosophy is a refined and structured version 
of these notions. His esoteric interpretations of the Quran seem to 
borrow generously from his Ismaili Imams. Consider, for instance, 
the verse: } coll Ll ling crite rglog Ogujlly cuillot - “By the fig, and the olive, 
and Mount Sinai, and this secure city”. As per Imam Al-Mu’izz’s 
interpretation, the fig symbolizes the inner realm, devoid of a 
protective cover, revealing its essence. In contrast, the pomegranate 
stands for the outer, its essence concealed within its skin. Ibn 
Arabi’s interpretation resonates with this: the fig denotes universal 
truths, pure without seeds, while the olive alludes to particular 
truths, containing a seed. Mount Sinai, he suggests, represents the 
brain, elevated from the body just as mountains rise from the earth. 
‘The secure city’ (referring to Mecca) is an allegory for the heart, 
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the protector of the universal truths. God, by swearing by these 
entities, emphasizes their role in elevating humanity, which explains 
the subsequent mention of the phrase “We have certainly created man 
in the best of stature’ gas yuo! G oluid! Las uJ. Ibn Arabi’s esoteric 
interpretation, especially the paradigm of pulp and peel, mirrors 
that of Imam Al-Mu’izz closely. The manner in which Ibn Arabi 
interprets the Holy Quran through this lens of apparent and hidden 
deepens the impression: whether or not influenced directly by the 
Ismaili school of thought, the esoteric interpretations certainly had 
a pivotal role in molding his intellectual perspective. 


The depth and intricacies of Ismaili thought on Sufi and ethical 
literature weave a compelling narrative of spiritual and intellectual 
exploration. Often, the boundaries blur, making it a nuanced 
endeavor to determine whether such authors were true adherents 
of Ismaili doctrines or were subtly infusing Ismaili perspectives 
into their Sufi prose. Consider the evocative “Gulshan-i-Raz” 
by Sad al-Din Shabestari. It is held in high regard within Sufi 
circles, yet Mohammad Shahi Nazari Imam Shah Tahir’s discerning 
commentary suggests that at its core, this work is a masterful 
articulation by an Ismaili Sufi intent on disseminating his beliefs.*° 
In the corridors of Ismaili discourse, names like Farid al-Din Attar, 
Jalal al-Din Rumi, and Aziz al-Din Nasafi echo with reverence, not 
just for their literary contributions but for their intrinsic Isma’ili 
leanings. Rumi’s spiritual dalliances with Ismailism become evident 
in his profound admiration for Imam Shams al-Din. On the other 
hand, Farid al-Din Attar’s “Pandnama” has, over centuries, subtly 
molded Sunni thought, while Nasafi’s “Zubdat al-Haqa’iq” stands 
as an intellectual beacon in Central Asia’s Ismaili tapestry. In this 
grand mosaic of Ismaili influence, Nasir al-Din Tusi’s seminal 
“Akhlag-i-Nasiri” holds a special place. Tusi, who would later 
embrace the tenets of Ithna ‘Ashari Shi’'ism, was deeply entrenched 
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in the Ismaili sphere under the patronage of the ruler, Nasir al- 
Din Abdul Rahman bin Abi Mansur. It’s during this symbiotic 
association that he penned “Akhlaq-i-Nasiri”. Interestingly, historical 
whispers suggest that its maiden edition bore a prelude deeply 
resonant with Ismaili thought. Nasir al-Din Tusi’s work, “Rawdat 
al-Taslim”, further attests to his former Ismaili inclinations. 
If Tusi’s own testament is accepted wholeheartedly, it leaves no 
choice but to admit that one of the luminaries of Sunni Aslvari 
thought was fundamentally an adherent of Isma’ili beliefs from 
within. In his introspective piece “Sayr wa Sultk’”, Tusi has penned 
down that Shahrastani was not merely an average Isma’ili, but 
held a distinguished position as Dai al-Dua’t within the Isma’ili 
propagation system.** Some of Shahrastani’s compositions, such as 
“Tafsir Mafatih al-Asrar” and “Musara’at al-Falasifa”, give glimpses 
of his Ismaili leanings or traces. Hakeem Nazari Borjandi Kohistani 
(who passed away in 720 AH), known overtly as an Ismaili, was 
amongst the company of “Gulshan-i-Raz” author Shabestari and 
renowned Persian poet Sheikh Saadi. Could Saadi, whose poetic 
masterpieces “Gulistan” and “Bostan” have been a staple in our 
educational settings for centuries, have been an Ismaili in secrecy? 
We don’t possess conclusive evidence regarding this, nor is it the 
focal point of our conversation. Nonetheless, from a literary and 
poetic scholar’s perspective, completely negating this hypothesis is 
not feasible, particularly when there exists an internal testimony to 
such a thought in Saadi’s verses: 


daild eS Gla! Jgdn dS abel Gy Gay Lud 
guy JT glals 9 sews 9 30 ged 2 GS a piel, S| 
O Lord, by Fatimah’s blessed line, 
Let my faith’s finale brightly shine. 


Should my devotion You dismiss, then see, 
I cling to the Prophet’s family. 
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The embrace of the concepts of wafaq and nagoosh by Ismaili 
intellectuals and evangelists stands as a poignant testament to the 
profound influence of Sufi esoteric views. This understanding has, 
intriguingly, found its place across various Muslim denominations. 


At the heart of wafaq and nagoosh lies the early Shi’a conviction that 
the universe was sculpted through alphabetic symbols. The revered 
concept of “Kun Fayakun” (Be, and it is) was interpreted as the 
manifestation of the notion that the Arabic alphabet was imbued 
with divine essence, drawing from God’s ‘most exalted name’, 
teeming with unparalleled creative prowess. Al-Mughira ibn Sa’id, 
recognized as an ardent disciple of Al-Bagir and a pivotal figure 
in the Ismaili school of thought, perhaps broached the subject of 
the spiritual profundity of letters. Soon, the intellectual milieu 
of the early radicals was abuzz with discussions about the distinct 
virtues and influences of the 28 letters of the Arabic script.**® 
In the epoch of the Fatimids, luminary Ismaili propagators such 
as Abu Hatim al-Razi and Abu Ya’qub al-Sijistani expanded on the 
philosophical intricacies of the Kun Fayakun doctrine. A captivating 
belief surfaced: the cosmos was crafted from the letters “Kaf” (s) 
and “Nun” («). The word “Kun” represented the initial emergence in 
a potential state, and its innate creative dynamism then manifested 
‘destiny’. From this metaphysical matrix, the Al-Huroof al-Ulwiyyah 
(the elevated letters) emerged. These seven transcendent letters 
were seen as a reflection of the seven speaking prophets, which, 
in turn, gave birth to the rest of the Arabic letters.*°° This Ismaili 
epiphany on alphabets, which accentuated the pivotal role of Ismaili 
Imams within the cosmic order, underwent a transformation into a 
mesmerizing artistry during the 8th Hijri century, chiefly under the 
guidance of Fazlullah Astarabadi. Fazlullah’s alphabetic movement 
ardently championed the mystical depths and attributes of these 
letters. In a ripple effect, these philosophies resonated with and were 
adopted by numerous Sufi traditions. By the dusk of the 10th Hijri 
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century, these letter and dot-focused ideologies had swelled to such 
prominence that they necessitated stringent interventions from the 
337 


Safavid dynasty. 


The Ismaili missionaries, operating under the guise of the Brethren 
of Purity, experienced extraordinary success in both ideological and 
political arenas. Post the Mongol invasions, when these missionaries 
felt an urge to systematize Sufism, they seamlessly integrated into 
the inherent structure of esoteric Sufism without confronting major 
practical or conceptual challenges. In the Fatimid period, notable 
events such as Abu Ishaq al-Shami’s Sufi-disguised travels to distant 
parts of Afghanistan, the Brethren of Purity’s caravans journeying 
into Sindh and Punjab, and the consequent establishment of the 
Fatimid control in Multan and Mansura can be attributed to this 
Sufi semblance. During the time of the Nizari Imams of Alamut, 
the Isma’ili dominion in Badakhshan was instituted by the Sufi Pirs, 
Sayyid Shah Malang and Sayyid Shah Khamosh.*** Their small realm, 
lasting until the mid-15th century, uncovers much about the hidden 
objectives of the Nizari Imams’ Sufi endeavors. Although the Safavid 
rulers’ stern opposition led to the apparent disappearance of the 
Hurufi and Nugtavi movements from Iran, their philosophies deeply 
resonated with many Sufi orders. While most Sufi sects outwardly 
align with the Sunni Shafi’i school, their discourse often delves into 
topics like Ali’s guardianship, the prominence of the Ahl al-Bayt, and 
the dichotomy of external and internal truths. They also emphasize 
the pivotal role of a Pir’s guidance for spiritual salvation. In this 
context, the Ismaili mission, camouflaged as Sufism, continuously 
evolved, even discarding old frameworks when needed. For instance, 
the Safavid order, established with a Sunni Shafi’i identity by Sheikh 
Safi al-Din,*” adopted a Shia persona after consolidating power in 
Iran. Yet, Shah Ismail chose Twelver Shi’ism as the state’s faith over 
Ismailism. Without the Ismaili missionaries’ covert operations as 
the Brethren of Purity, figures like Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi might 
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not have earned the title “Sheikh Magtul”, and Hallaj’s declaration 
of “Ana al-Haq” might not have instigated Salah al-Din Ayyubi to 


sanction his execution.*”” 


Sufi circles, while outwardly presenting themselves as dervishes 
and qalandars, were often subtly immersed in political endeavors. 
In regions of Iraq and Persia where these groups thrived, they 
unveiled a resilient and militant essence, seamlessly aligning with 
contemporary dynamics. We’ve already noted the spiritual leadership 
in Badakhshan as an example. The Safavid order is particularly 
notable, credited with establishing the inaugural national Persian 
state in the annals of Islamic history. The early Safavid movement 
was steeped in the principles of pacifistic Sufism. However, under 
the stewardship of its fourth Sufi leader, Junaid, and with the 
backing of the Turkish Qizilbash, it paved the way for the ascent of 
the Safavid Empire. Therefore, it’s an oversimplification to assume 
that Sufis were purely driven by spiritual quests. Projecting such an 
image was, in fact, a calculated part of their strategic veneer. 


In the tranquil expanse of Anjudan, Nizari Imam Mustansir billah I 
walked a path of subtlety, assuming the title “Shah Qalandar”. With 
an air of quiet humility, he chose to present views that de-emphasized 
his illustrious Fatimid lineage. One could infer that in an evolving 
spiritual landscape, his teachings, which once held an exclusively 
Ismaili signature, began resonating with a wider audience. Another 
perspective suggests that in reaching out to remote followers, the rich 
tapestry of Sufism became his narrative of choice. The title of Shah 
Qalandar was, thus, more than just a name; it was an embodiment 
of a “man of truth.”*" Anjudan still whispers tales of the past, with 
the mausoleums of Shah Qalandar and Shah Ghareeb standing 
testament.*” They subtly hint at a connection between the revered 
dargahs of the Indian subcontinent and the Ismaili mission. Post the 
tumultuous Mongol invasions, the Ismaili Imams and their spiritual 
envoys found solace in the serene title of ‘Pir’. Pir Sadruddin, for 
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instance, journeyed to India under the protective shade of Imam 
Islam Shah. His presence, though significant, was always wrapped 
in the gentle title of ‘Pir’. The enchanting tales of Sufi literature, 
which sing of spiritual leaders bestowing blessings and legacies, hint 
at a deeper narrative. Like when Fariduddin Ganj Shakar, with a 
gentle gesture, entrusted Nizamuddin Auliya with the spiritual 
stewardship of India. Those who delve deep into such tales discern 
a thread - an underlying connection to the cherished mission of the 
Ahl-e-Bayt. Recently, amidst the delicate restoration of Nizamuddin 
Auliya’s shrine, a mysterious subterranean pathway, originating from 
a stepwell and leading to the river, emerged from the shadows.* 
To many, the notion of a Sufi sage needing such a concealed route 
was confounding, a riddle of history. Yet, looking deeper, one could 
sense a tapestry of spiritual and historical significance being woven. 
The Aga Khan Foundation, under whose auspices the renovation 
took place with the collaboration of the Indian government, perhaps 
wasn't just preserving bricks and mortar. Instead, they seemed to be 
gently caressing a rich tradition, recognizing the profound connection 
of the past with the present, and honoring the age-old custodianship 
of ancestral graves. 


Conclusion 


The emergence of the Fatimid Call was not merely a political 
maneuver but rather a deeply rooted spiritual and societal response 
to the tumultuous times they inhabited. The souls of the masses 
ached for order, yearning for an explanation for the disarray in 
their socio-political landscape. They were tantalized by the allure 
of a narrative that painted the absence of a just Imam as the very 
cause of this deviation. It wasn’t merely about political power; 
it was the tantalizing promise that in the shadow of the lineage of 
Fatimah, a golden age of genuine Islamic values could be reborn. 
The tale of the Prophet’s lineage, intertwined with the aura of the 
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House of Fatimah, was whispered in hushed tones, drawing hearts 
and souls with its subtle, poetic profundity. Before many realized, 
North Africa found itself cradling the nascent glow of the Fatimid 
Caliphate. The spiritual charisma of the Al-Da’wah al-Hadiyah can’t 
be separated from the profound affection and devotion the masses 
held for the Prophet’s Household. And it wasn’t just the die-hard 
Shiites; even the gentle Shiite undertones of the Abbasid Call 
were laying down fertile grounds for such an awakening. In this 
fervor, it wasn’t just about acknowledging the spiritual and temporal 
leadership of the House of Fatimah—it was about feeling it, living 
it, making sacrifices in its name. The Fatimid missionaries, with a 
grace characteristic of spiritual sages, crafted their political narrative 
as a doctrine, making it almost impossible to perceive faith without 
the guiding light of the Fatimid Imam. A sentiment also echoed by 
the Twelver Shiites, who revered the event of Ghadir Khum as the 
undeniable affirmation of Ali’s divine leadership. Yet, the Fatimid’s 
went a step further, not just elevating the Imam’s spiritual status 
but also distinguishing his very essence as something transcendent, 
above that of the ordinary believers.** 


In the intricate tapestry of Ismaili doctrine, the Imam’s role emerges 
as a linchpin, weaving a narrative from the primordial lordship to 


the seventh Nalliqg, Muhammad bin Ismail. This story, articulated 
through the delicate nuances of religious and philosophical discourse, 
subtly but inexorably drew the Islamic realm into its fold. By the 
twilight of the fourth century AH, the landscape of the Muslim world 
had undergone a profound transformation. The vast stretches, from 
North Africa, Egypt, to Syria and pockets of Hijaz, now echoed with 
the ethos of the Fatimid lineage. Baghdad, that great metropolis 
of learning and culture, saw a tectonic shift as the Buyids asserted 
their dominion, their names resonating in mosque sermons. In far- 
off regions, like Persia, Makran, and Baluchistan, fervent loyalties 
gave rise to independent states aligned with the Ahl al-Bayt. The 
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ebbs and flows of power dynamics were evident as Bahrain, Najd, 
and parts of Syria oscillated under the influence of the Qaramita 
and Fatimid evangelists. Even the Indian subcontinent, with its rich 
melange of traditions, began to hear the Fatimid Caliphs’ praises 
in the spiritual centers of Multan and Mansura. Yet, amidst this 
grand panorama, there were shadows. The once mighty Sunnis, 
now relegated to the margins, had but faint whispers of their past 
glory in the distant corridors of Transoxiana and the beleaguered 
alleys of Baghdad. The Ahl al-Bayt’s ascendancy, while a masterful 
orchestration of political and religious narratives, bore within it the 
seeds of its fragility. The meticulous construct of hereditary Imamat 
was both its strength and its vulnerability. The tragic fate of Nizar, 
juxtaposed against his brother Musta’li’s rise, signaled a seismic 
schism in the Ismaili edifice. From these fissures, two distinct 
trajectories emerged: the one championed by Hasan-i Sabbah, which 
would evolve and find resonance in today’s Agha Khan lineage, and 
the other, remnants of Musta’li and Hafizi traditions, enduring as 
the Dawoodi and Sulaimani factions, a testament to the diverse 
pathways of faith and allegiance. 


In the luminous shadow of Cairo’s decline and the poignant end of 
Al-Mustansir, the Fatimid call underwent an intricate metamorphosis, 
both in structure and ethos. The journey of faith is seldom linear; 
it curves, meanders, and sometimes diverges. So it was with the 
Imams, whose internal discords occasionally led their faithful into 
multiple spiritual camps, while at other moments, the missionaries’ 
own rifts further splintered these divergent paths. There is a profound 
spiritual yearning that underpins the belief in the Imamate as an 
essential cornerstone of faith. If one’s faith journey truly necessitates 
a pledge to the Imam or his appointed missionary, then the Dawoodi, 
Sulaimani, and Bohra communities find themselves in a profound 
spiritual quandary in his absence. The Nizari Imams, perceived as 
the contemporaneous torchbearers of the Ismaili tradition, embody 
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a continuum fraught with historical upheavals, making it an arduous 
task to trace their roots back to the pristine Al-Da’wa Al-Hadiyya. 
Traversing through the spiritual reforms of Hasan-i Sabbah to the 
contemporary Imam’s pursuit of rejuvenating prayers, one discerns 
an overarching theme: the profound tension between venerating the 
Imam as an individual above canonical laws and the resultant spiritual 
ramifications for the community. This sentiment seems to have led 
the Ismaili seekers into a maze of faith, where clarity remains elusive. 
The canvas of religious history is replete with such endeavors: those 
who, disheartened by the tumultuous political theatrics of Islam’s 
foundational era, sought solace in the structure of a hereditary 
Imamate, hoping that a divine connection to Fatimah might revive 
the harmony reminiscent of Islam’s golden age. However, in their 
fervor, they perhaps overlooked a salient truth: that a lineage-centric 
Imamate not only grates against the foundational spirit of Islam but 
also sows within it seeds of fragmentation. 


The historical narrative unfurls a complex tapestry of human endeavor 
and religious conviction. Those souls, wearied by the Umayyad and 
Abbasid hegemonies, turned towards the familial lineage of the 
Prophet for spiritual sustenance, seeking a resurgence of genuine 
Islam. It’s deeply poignant to observe that these individuals, who 
once invoked their mission as the ‘Guided Call’ «slg! sci, now 
find themselves ensnared in the intricate web of sectarian rifts, 
reminiscent of the early schisms that plagued Christian communities 
in antiquity. 


In the Nizari realm, the landscape is particularly intricate. The 
Sulaimani, with a certain eschatological zeal, view themselves in 
the epoch of ultimate spiritual awakening, while the Dawoodis 
seem trapped in a chronological liminality, unable to step into that 
envisioned era. The Dawoodi Bohras, a group rich in their historical 
and theological trajectories, stand divided; some deny divine leadership 
after Dai Badruddin, while others, in a deeply introspective stance, 
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contemplate that perhaps their collective transgressions led to the 
eclipse of clear divine guidance. It’s a challenging period for the 
Guided Call. In the midst of this tumult, religious leaders grapple 
with practicalities. The ancient religious obligations—Khums, 
Zakat, and other contributions—have been thrust to the forefront, 
undergoing systematization, much like the medieval European tithe 
reforms. Some communities, in a bid to offer clarity amidst chaos, 
have introduced meticulously crafted schedules for these obligations. 
This, they believe, provides a spiritual scaffold, ensuring their 
followers maintain a connection to the divine, even as the clear 
beacon of leadership remains elusive. 


The Fatimid Call, while concealed, posed a challenge in discerning 
the degree of adversaries’ propaganda versus the actual intentions of 
the Da’is in their myriad and contrasting statements made to affirm 
the rightful Imamate of Fatimah’s lineage. Upon the establishment 
of the Fatimid Caliphate, there was an anticipation of a public 
discourse on theological and philosophical issues. Qadi al-Nu’man’s 
“Daaim al-Islam” notably attempted to draft a moderate and broadly 
accepted framework. Yet, the Fatimid Caliphate, being under constant 
attack from multiple fronts, saw merit in maintaining restraint over 
doctrinal excesses. The challenges came from Twelver Shiites, the 
Abbasids in Baghdad, the Umayyads in Andalusia, and the Crusader 
onslaughts. Given these circumstances, confronting Shiite extremism 
was neither feasible nor politically wise. Caliph Mahdi had no choice 
but to overlook individuals who, in their devotion, turned their 
prayers towards his abode or who challenged the tangible presence 
of the divine entity, or even those who whimsically suggested he 
ascend the heavens.*™ It’s clear that such extremisms solidified the 
institution of Imamate. Viewing the Fatimid Imams as beings beyond 
the mundane paved the way for their veneration. However, while 
these extremisms proved politically expedient, they were equally 
detrimental to the faith’s core principles. The extremity reached a 
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point where, during one ruler’s tenure, some Da’is propagated the 
belief that the divine manifested within Imam Hakim. They even 
boldly inscribed ‘Bismillah al-Hakim al-Rahman al-Rahim’ on their 
official documents.**° Up to that point, the idea of superseding the 
exoteric Sharia was debated among the Ismailis; the Druze took it 
further by challenging the esoteric Sharia’s very essence. The Druze 
are not an isolated case of this doctrinal blurring, but they remain a 
vivid example due to their enduring presence. Over different eras, 
the exaggeration surrounding the essence of the Imamate and its 
elevation above religious law gave birth to numerous sects, making 
it a complex tapestry to fully grasp. 


The lineage of Fatima, once heralded in political propaganda as a 
testament to the Fatimids’ intellectual rigor, evolved into a mere 
political symbol after the government’s establishment. About a 
century post the Caliphate’s inception, there was a recognized need 
for the societal observances of Eid Fatima. This aimed to give the 
Fatimid Caliphate, which shared many political and jurisprudential 
similarities with the Sunni Abbasids and Twelver Shiites, a fresh 
identity.*” The incorporation of ‘Haiyy ala khayr al-amal’ in the 
azan (call to prayer) and the inclusion of blessings for the family 
of Fatima in sermons were steps toward crafting a distinctive 
Fatimid Islamic identity. As the years rolled on, mosques across 
diverse regions resonated with chants honoring ‘Syeda-tun-Nisa 
Ahl al-Jannah’ (Chief of the women of paradise). However, this 
quest for uniqueness eventually bred sectarian narrow-mindedness. 
Legend has it that during Hakim’s reign, a man was put to death 
simply for professing ignorance of Imam Ali. Some individuals faced 
arrest just for observing the Dhuha prayer. The Tarawih prayer, 
being a hallmark of Sunni tradition, was proscribed. Sunnis were 
also urged to inscribe ‘Sab-us-Salaf’ on their homes in vibrant and 
decorative scripts.“* There were even bans on the consumption of 
certain vegetables believed to be favored by adversaries. For instance, 
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arugula, associated with Hazrat Aisha; mallow, linked to Abbasid 
Caliph Mutawakkil; and mulukhiyah, thought to be Amir Muawiya’s 
favorite, were all prohibited during Hakim’s rule in 393 AH.” 
In 426 AH, Caliph Al-Zahir endeavored to position ‘Da’aim al-Islam’ 
as the preeminent jurisprudential guide in Islam. All Maliki scholars 
were subsequently expelled.*° Under Caliph Aziz, holding other 
jurisprudential texts became an offense, with stern penalties for those 
found with a copy of the Muwatta.*' With an escalating focus on the 
Ismaili interpretation of faith, the leaders of Al-Da’wa Al-Hadiya 
increasingly found themselves ensnared within their self-imposed 
ideological confines. 


When religious doctrine merges with authority, it becomes an 
unstoppable force. The divine right attributed to the Aal-e-Bait led 
to continuous disruptions in the early Muslim world. This narrative 
caused the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty and bolstered the rise 
of the Abbasid Caliphate, with politics cloaked in religious rhetoric. 
Even after the demise of the Fatimid empire, these beliefs evolved, 
adapting to the spiritual ideologies of the Batini Caliphs and other 
leaders claiming descent from the Prophet’s lineage. As politics, in 
its quest for control, takes on religious language, it soon becomes 
entrapped by its own rhetoric. While changing times necessitate 
evolving political strategies, religious narratives remain rigid. Efforts 
at reform, hence, seem like moving within an encapsulating dome 
— appearing transformative but merely circling the same axis. The 
moderate views of Qazi al-Nu’man, the ‘Eid of Judgment’ ceremonies*” 
at the Nizari stronghold of Alamut, and Hasan III’s inclination 
towards Sunni Islam were all but attempts to escape this confining 
paradigm. A building with a faulty foundation cannot be repaired 
without being rebuilt. The dilemma was that political beliefs started 
mirroring religious convictions. The Ismaili interpretation of faith, 
rather than facilitating reforms in Sunni, Twelver, or Ibadi traditions, 
continuously acted as a counterforce. History presents a poignant 
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irony: when Hulagu aimed to raze the fortress of Alamut, he was 
aided by Sunni historian Ala al-Din Ata Malik Juvayni; and when 
the Abbasid reign ended in Baghdad, it was with the endorsement 
of prominent Shia scholar, Nasir al-Din Tusi. 


The Fatimid Caliphate has become a tale of the past. However, the 
political propaganda that molded the religious framework according 
to the Fatimid belief continued to clash with the Muslim psyche 
on various levels. The belief in the immediate successorship of Ali 
or a continuous line of caliphs did not gain widespread acceptance 
among the general populace. Nor are there many today who regard 
Ali as the essence of God, the deity of the angels, or the forgiver 
of the Prophet’s errors. However, discussions regarding Ali’s virtues 
are common, and the Panjtan (the five revered figures) is seen as 
the celestial royal family of Islam. The way the Ismaili Da’is, under 
the guise of Ikhwan al-Safa, remained active among the public across 
the world, and how they performed their missionary duties amidst 
various threats and adversities, the general populace had little choice 
but to superimpose their ideological ambiguities onto the innate 
framework of Islam. The Fatimid Caliphate faded and dispersed, 
but this propaganda permanently established the spiritual authority 
and societal reverence for the Sayyids (descendants of the Prophet). 
The prevailing belief became that it is obligatory to venerate a 
Hasani or Husayni Sayyid in all situations, whether they commit 
adultery, engage in the acts of the people of Lut, drink alcohol, 
deceive, consume usury, steal, lie, wrongfully appropriate orphans’ 
property, slander chaste women, or inflict pain upon believing men 
and women without reason.** Perhaps the Sayyids were granted 
this absolute immunity because some traditions explicitly state 
that since Fatimah protected her chastity, God decreed that both 
she and her progeny are immune from the fire.** The propaganda 
initiated through traditions, which was initially used as evidence 
for the Fatimid caliphs’ entitlement to the caliphate, eventually 
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culminated in establishing the hereditary spiritual supremacy 
of the Saadat (descendants of the Prophet). The exegesis of the 
apparent (Zahir) and inner (Batin) meanings, once the hallmark of 
Fatimid propagandists’ intellectual ambiguity, became the norm in 
conventional literary works. The Qur’an, which was once regarded 
as the revelatory and captivating divine charter for the exploratory 
mind, now assumed the status of a secretive book whose intricate 
mysteries and secrets were revealed only to those belonging to 
the ‘Alawi lineage, endowed with esoteric knowledge. For the 
general masses, the Quranic expositions, tested experiences, special 
properties of verses, and talismanic inscriptions became significant. 
Shah Waliullah, a staunchly principled scholar, became entangled 
in this intellectual ambiguity. He believed that among the heirs 
of the Prophet Muhammad who had obtained wisdom, infallibility, 
and esoteric leadership, it was the Ahl al-Bayt (“People of the 
House”) who stood out as the chosen ones. As he articulated: “43,1, 
duals 9 diy Jal pa Agblsl Aublly dopaally 4oSat! gis! Guill” which translates 
to “The heirs who have obtained wisdom, infallibility, and esoteric 
leadership are from his family and are his chosen ones.”*° The 
concept of Ali’s succession and the idea of angels descending upon 
him remained largely confined to Shia circles. However, the fervent 
propagation by Sufi circles and propaganda based on ecstatic states 
opened up the notion of divine communication in a manner that 
claims of heavenly connection, ranging from Abdul Qadir Jilani to 
Shah Waliullah and from Abdul Baha to Tahir ul Qadri,** presenting 
inspirational divine messages and commands such as “(», aol” or 
“Cdlaas pei” continue to be echoed even today. 
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UNRAVELING THE TAPESTRY OF 
SUNNI ISLAM 


IN THE VAST TAPESTRY OF Islamic history, the Buyid 
dynasty’s Amir al-Umara stands as a crucial figure in molding 
Twelver Shi’ism. Similarly, the rise of the Fatimid Caliphate marked 
the birth of a distinct Ismaili strand within the Islamic fold. And 
yet, the genesis of Sunni Islam, in many ways, owes its expansive 
form to the Abbasid Caliphate. But when juxtaposed against the 
narratives of Shia and Ismaili traditions, the historical journey of 
Sunni Islam appears lengthier and more intricate. One can’t help 
but note that Sunni Islam has consistently seen itself as the pathway 
for the broader community, the majority, whereas Shia and Ismaili 
communities, drawing a profound closeness to the Prophet’s family, 
the Ahl al-Bayt, have often regarded themselves as transcending the 
title of mere ‘Muslims’, considering themselves a select group of 
believers. Imagine Sunni Islam as a great river, where various currents 
of thought, interpretation, and ideology have met and mingled 
over different historical epochs. Theological scholars debating fine 
points of doctrine, the literal interpretations of traditionalists, the 
worldviews of the Mu'tazilis and Aslaris, those giving precedence 
to the Prophet’s family, the staunch supporters of the initial caliphs, 
and even those who viewed Muawiya as the rightful leader or 
vehemently opposed his actions — all have found shelter under 
the expansive tent of Sunni Islam. This very inclusiveness, while 
making it the faith of the vast majority, has also seen it evolve and 
transform. Through myriad intellectual discourses and assimilations, 
Sunni Islam has now taken on a form that, for some, might seem 
quite distant from the original teachings and spirit of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 


If Sunni Islam had solely emerged with the intent to embrace 
every doctrinal nuance under the banner of monotheism, thereby 
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maintaining Muslim unity, then perhaps sects like the Shia, Ismaili, 
and Ibadi might never have carved out their distinct identities. 
Yet, history paints a different picture: Sunni Islam was not 
immune to the effects of its times, heavily influenced by sectarian 
divisions and political motivations. To distance oneself from Sunni 
interpretations was, in essence, to reject the political authority of 
the Abbasids. Could the Abbasid’s divisive strategies genuinely lay 
the foundation for a holistic Muslim unity? 


The Political Landscape of Sunni Islam 


Navigating the early contours of Islam, one finds that the Sunni 
framework’s origins are deeply embedded in pivotal historical 
moments. Today’s Sunni Islam — where the first four caliphs are 
held in deep reverence, the quartet of jurists stands as pillars of 
understanding, the six canonical hadith collections anchor the 
teachings from the Prophet’s era, and the wisdom of the early 
Muslim generations (salaf) is viewed as sacrosanct — doesn’t 
precisely mirror the first three Islamic centuries. Political schisms 
during the faith’s nascent years led to landmark confrontations, 
most notably the battles of Jamal and Siffin. This discord climaxed 
tragically with Imam Husain’s martyrdom. The nine-year tenure 
of Ibn Zubair unveiled further uprisings from various quarters 
within the Prophet’s family. The Umayyad and Abbasid periods 
further underscored the community’s internal struggles concerning 
leadership. Concurrently, the intellectual realm was abuzz with 
debates, from intricate dialogues about free will and predestination 
to fervent discussions about the Quran’s essence during Al- Ma’mun’s 
reign. Yet, amidst these multifaceted challenges, the communal spirit 
of Islam remained undeterred. Splintered they might have been in 
viewpoints, the early Muslim ummah was intertwined by a profound 
unity, long before the distinct identity of Ahl Sunnat wal Jamaat or 
Sunni Islam crystallized. 
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The Abbasid movement, which eventually shaped Sunni Islam, was 
from its inception enmeshed in a web of political and ideological 
intricacies. Rising with the clarion call of religious revivalism, 
the Abbasids were not discreet in their censure of the Umayyads. 
During his pledge ceremony at the Kufa mosque, the inaugural 
Abbasid Caliph, Abu al-Abbas al-Saffah (749-754 CE), fervently 
denounced the Umayyads and Banu Marwan. He opined that their 
transgressions and tyrannies led to divine retribution, eradicating 
their prestige overnight.*” Subsequent Abbasid rulers continued this 
narrative, frequently alluding to the Umayyad misdeeds as a means 
to validate their ascendancy.** While the Abbasids’ antagonism 
towards the Umayyads was evident, it was also clear that they 
wouldn't oppose a movement spearheaded by Al-Raza from Prophet 
Muhammad’s lineage. This intricate balancing act necessitated a 
more centrist stance by the Abbasids. Their narrative posited that 
the Umayyads, once formidable adversaries of Islam, were now 
decisively vanquished. Post their consolidation of the caliphate, the 
primary challenge emerged from the Alawite Talibi Ahl al-Bayt, who 
were at the forefront of multiple uprisings. In navigating the rift 
between the aversion for Muawiyah and the reverence for Ali, the 
Abbasids subtly reshaped their perception of the Ahl al-Bayt. During 
this period, the intellectual legacy of Ibn Abbas gained prominence. 
He was not only exalted for his religious insights, eclipsing even 
the senior companions, but was also credited with crafting an early 
interpretation of the Quran. By aligning with this theological 
foundation, the Abbasids fortified their authoritative stance on divine 
teachings. In the midst of this, their balanced approach—opposing 
the Umayyads while championing the Ahl al-Bayt—granted them a 
robust ideological foundation for their caliphate. 


In the annals of Islamic history, few movements have been as 
compelling yet enigmatic as the Abbasids. As we journey through the 
pages of their tale, we discern that this was not just any movement — 
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it was deeply rooted in Shia principles, almost like a hidden river 
of devotion, drawing strength from the wellspring of the Prophet’s 
own kin, the Ahl-al-Bait. In the shadows of great empires, they 
moved, whispered, and planned, their activities stretching across vast 
landscapes, touching the hearts of believers in remote corners. If one 
were to trace their lineage of thought, they’d find a connection to 
the Hashimiya movement. This movement’s elders, steeped in lore 
and wisdom, believed in a sacred transfer of responsibility. On the 
verge of leaving this temporal world, Abu Hashim, they held, passed 
on the torch of leadership to Muhammad bin Ali. He was chosen 
from the illustrious Abbasid fold, not just for blood but for bond 
— a profound bond to the cause. And with that leadership, came a 
cascade of secrets, the kind that had once echoed in the chambers of 
Muhammad bin Hanifa. Yet, it wasn’t without challenge. The echoes 
of Imam Ibrahim’s silent leadership resounded across the deserts of 
Irag and the highlands of Khorasan. Even in the quiet, his leadership 
was a beacon, a secret light in the dark, challenging the rival claims 
of the Alawi Imams. During one of those profound moments in 
Humaima, when the weight of history seemed to hold its breath, the 
Ahl-al-Bait movement encountered an epochal challenge. The fervent 
uprising spearheaded by Zaid bin Ali, an Ahl-al-Bait Imam filled 
with fiery zeal, faced a somber fate. As the sands settled on news of 
his martyrdom, another tragedy unfolded — his son, Yahya bin Zaid 
met a tragic end in Juzjan, orchestrated by the Umayyad governor, 
Nasr bin Sayyar al-Kinaani. In a heart-rending display of power and 
cruelty, as described by the chroniclers of Akhbar al-Abbas, young 
Yahya’s lifeless body was exhibited on a cross, left to wither away, a 
silent testament to tyranny.*” Such macabre theatrics didn’t just scar 
the land; they stirred a profound unrest in the souls across Khorasan 
and its distant territories.* 


In the vast expanses of Khorasan, cities whispered a tale of sorrow. 
The streets became seas of black, as people, heavy with grief and 
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fury, wore their emotions openly. Amidst this, Yahya stood, a beacon 
from the illustrious lineage of the Prophet’s Ahl-al-Bait. To the 
hopeful eyes in Khorasan, he was the final ember, glowing with the 
promise of ending the dark shadow of the Umayyad oppression. 
Yet, with his tragic martyrdom, the gaze of a heartbroken Alawi Shia 
community shifted, finding solace in the enigmatic figure of the 
Imam in Humaima. As the winds of change blew, the Hashimiya 
movement, buoyed by an overwhelming tide of love and fierce 
support for the Ahl-al-Bait, transformed. It grew, bursting forth 
with the fiery passion of the Abbasid call. The souls in Khorasan 
were enlivened by a belief, a conviction that as the Ansar once stood 
by the Prophet in times of yore, so would they, the denizens of 
Khorasan, rise to champion his legacy in this era.**' The Abbasids’ 
black flag wasn’t just a piece of cloth fluttering in the wind. It was 
a testament, a deep-seated faith of the Khorasanis. It was the echo 
of their regrets, their longing for redemption after the death of 
Yahya bin Zaid. It heralded a new dawn, with them rallying under 
Muslim bin Agil, orchestrating the Umayyad dynasty’s poignant 
fall. The Alawi Ahl-al-Bait’s assertion held truth - as whispered by 
Nafs Zakiyya in hushed words to Mansoor. The Abbasids had risen, 
not merely on the strength of their name, but on the sweeping 
currents of love and trust placed in the Alawi Ahl-al-Bait. Yet, 
with the weight of the Caliphate on their shoulders, the Abbasids 
felt a prickling unease. Aligning too closely with the Hashimiya 
narrative could be their undoing. There were challenges: how 
could they justify a rule preordained, a divine right excluding all 
others? And treading the path of the Hashimite lineage might 
inadvertently amplify the Alawi leaders’ voices, especially in a time 
when leadership dialogues were rooted more in nomination (nass) 
than merit. Thus, with the world watching, the Abbasids chose a 
path. Not as mere successors to a movement, but as direct claimants 
to the illustrious Caliphate. 
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In the wake of Nafs Zakiyya’s revolt, the spiritual canvas of the 
Islamic world bore a vivid delineation. Here, under the weight of 
history and legacy, the paths of the Abbasids and Alawis would 
dramatically diverge.*” As the sands of time shifted, the once fiery 
Shia passion associated with the lineage of Abbas began to mellow, its 
flames dimming. For the ascending Abbasids, the cherished narratives 
of love and reverence for the Ahl-e-Bait and the esteemed tales of 
Aal-e-Ali’s superiority were a double-edged sword—embraced, but 
only to the extent that they served as a bulwark against the ambitions 
of the Alawis. This intricate dance of power and faith saw its balance 
in a doctrine delicately crafted—a fusion of the Abbasids’ reshaped 
heritage and a moderate echo of the Umayyad age. Every so often, 
the Abbasid caliphs, in their courts echoing with poetic eulogies, 
would pay homage to Amir Muawiya, lauding him as a visionary 
architect of the Islamic Empire’s grandeur.** And so, within the 
corridors of power, a nuanced expression of love for Ali emerged, 
oscillating between political maneuvering and genuine reverence, 
etching itself into the very fabric of the Abbasid identity. 


In the vast tapestry of Islamic history, the figure of Ibn Abbas 
emerges with a distinctive luminance. Later revered as an intellectual 
beacon in the Sunni realm, his narrative intertwines with the politics 
of Caliph Al-Mahdi’s era. Delving into the writings from that time, 
one discerns a subtle but profound shift in the political paradigm; 
evident most notably in the nuanced letters Caliph Al-Mansur 
dispatched to Nafs Zakiyya. The reverberations of this shift can 
be traced through epochs, from Al-Mahdi’s reign, culminating 
during Al-Ma’mun’s tenure. In a particularly poignant exchange, 
Al-Ma’mun, ever the astute interrogator, sought clarity from 
Imam Ali al-Rida, the eighth in his line, regarding his proclaimed 
destiny to shepherd the Ummah. Probing the depths of this claim, 
Al-Ma’mun postulated: if this was rooted in Ali’s proximity to the 
Prophet, were there not others, even closer, present during the 
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final moments of the Prophet’s earthly journey? And, if the mantle 
of leadership was bestowed by the virtue of descent from Fatima, 
wouldn't Ali’s rise, in the presence of Hasan and Husayn, resemble 
an eclipse of their inherent rights? In the face of such profound 
introspection, Ali al-Rida found himself ensnared in contemplative 
silence, rendering no rejoinder.** As the sands of time shifted and 
the Abbasids solidified their dominion, they orchestrated an eloquent 
narrative, painting themselves as the divinely-ordained custodians of 
the Prophet’s legacy. They professed that at the somber juncture 
of the Prophet’s passing, it was his uncle Abbas, who stood as the 
familial sentinel, rendering any other claim to leadership moot.*® 
Tradition, that evocative bridge to the past, was summoned to 
underscore this perspective. It whispered tales of the Prophet, not 
merely designating Abbas as his spiritual and earthly heir, but also 
extolling him as the “residue of his ancestors.”* Another venerated 
narrative, echoing through the annals via Umm Salama, posits that 
the Caliphate was not a fleeting privilege but the eternal destiny of 
the Abbasids. She recalled a prophetic proclamation, which, if true, 
forever altered the trajectory of Islamic leadership: the bloodline 
of Fatima might yearn, but leadership was the sanctified realm of 
Abbas’s progeny, who would, in a final act of divine providence, 
bequeath it to the Messiah.**” The reverence for Abbas took a deeper 
significance with a narration ascribed to the Prophet. It was said 
that the Prophet remarked, “Just as Abraham was chosen by Allah 
as a dear friend, so was I. In Paradise, my place will be akin to 
Abraham’s, and our esteemed uncle Abbas will be honored with a 
position nestled between these two divine confidants.”*°* While many 
of these narrations were deemed questionable or even fabricated 
by eminent hadith scholars, they shed light on the strategies 
employed by the Abbasid lineage. Seeking to carve a distinct path 
for themselves, the Abbasids leveraged every reference, no matter 
how tenuous, to assert their political legitimacy. The evolution was 
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so profound that an Abbasid rendition of the revered Shia Hadith 
of Kisa emerged, which had previously underscored the virtues of 
the Fatimid household. Tirmidhi documented a poignant moment, 
narrated by Ibn Abbas, where the Prophet enveloped Abbas and his 
progeny under a cloak, beseeching, “O Divine! Absolve Abbas and 
his lineage of their transgressions and etch the mantle of Caliphate 
within their genealogy. 


The legacy and prestige that the Ahl al-Bayt (family of the Prophet) 
enjoyed, which until now was considered the exclusive distinction 
of the Alawi family, was something the Abbasids endeavored to 
claim for themselves. They strategically leveraged verses like Ayat 
Tathir and Ayat Mubahila, traditionally interpreted by Shi'a in 
favor of the Alawis, asserting that since the Quran was revealed 
in the context of the Ahl al-Bayt, only their interpretation could 
be deemed authoritative. As for Ibn Abbas, traditions suggest 
that he was divinely endowed with profound understanding of 
the Quran. Prophet Muhammad especially prayed for his depth in 
religious wisdom, saying: “Jusitll deleg tl § 444 oH!’ (O Allah, grant 
him understanding of the religion and teach him interpretation). 
This was the alternative narrative the Abbasids presented, using 
the spiritual stature of Ibn Abbas, as they sought to bolster their 
legitimacy for the caliphate. 


In our contemplation of historical narratives, the portrayal of Ibn 
Abbas, a pivotal figure in Islamic history, seems to be somewhat 
embellished by Akhbar al-Abbas. This could arguably be an endeavor 
born out of the political exigencies of the Al-Abbas lineage, to 
strengthen their claim to the esteemed Caliphate. Delving into 
Akhbar al-Abbas, one is presented with an Ibn Abbas who emerges 
as a torchbearer of prophetic insight, fearlessly challenging the 
formidable presences of Muawiya and Yazid. In moments of delicate 
balance, he champions the political rights of the Prophet’s lineage 
with an unwavering conviction, never diluting his beliefs or retreating 
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behind diplomatic veils. Yet, this portrayal seems to diverge from the 
more widely accepted historical accounts. One must ponder, in an 
era graced by luminaries like Abu Bakr and Ali, and with stalwarts 
who had the distinct privilege of being enveloped in the Prophet’s 
inner sanctum, what led to the singular elevation of Ibn Abbas as 
the undisputed exegete of the Quran? It’s tempting to speculate that 
the Al-Abbas dynasty, in their quest for political ascendancy, might 
have found it expedient to accentuate and harness the reverence 
associated with Ibn Abbas. 


Navigating the intricate web of Middle Eastern chronicles, we 
uncover tales that at times meander from popular perception. 
The assertion of the Al-Abbas dynasty, portraying themselves as 
perpetual guardians of the prophetic lineage, striving tirelessly 
against autocratic tendencies until they unfurled the revolutionary 
banner of the Abbasid Caliphate, invites a more discerning inquiry. 
Historical scrutiny gently contradicts the belief that the Al-Abbas’s 
defiance against the Umayyads sparked during Muhammad bin 
Ali’s epoch. Before this, the sun-dappled annals narrate a tale of 
mutualism, with the Al-Abbas clan intertwined in a delicate dance of 
alliance with the Umayyads, gathering fruits of power and privilege. 
The saga of Ibn Abbas offers a fascinating subplot. Entrusted as 
the custodian of Basra during the halcyon days of Ali’s leadership, 
he emerged not just as a mediator, but as a harmonizer of hearts 
and ambitions. In the aftermath of Ali’s tragic departure from this 
mortal realm, he wove a tapestry of peace between the likes of 
Muawiya and Hussain. Such endeavors, it is whispered, earned him 
gratitude, perhaps even in the tangible form of Basra’s state coffers. 
The sands of time shift, and as tensions mounted between Abdullah 
bin Zubair and Yazid, Ibn Abbas’s compass pointed towards the 
Umayyads. Even the venerable scrolls of Akhbar al-Abbas echo a 
poignant counsel: on the cusp of journeying to the eternal, Ibn Abbas 
whispered to his lineage. He spoke not of aligning with Ibn Zubair 
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but of drawing closer to Abdul Malik. He painted a vision of the 
rugged embrace of the al-Sharat mountains as a sanctuary. In this 
prophecy, he foresaw a future where, after the Umayyad crescent 
waned, the pinnacle of al-Sharat would herald rulers of unparalleled 
reverence in the Prophet’s household - a gentle nod to the destiny 


of the Al-Abbas bloodline. 


On one side of the historical tapestry, narrators from the Abbasid 
lineage have portrayed Hazrat Abbas in an almost magnified light— 
as not just an heir to Prophet Muhammad but a beacon of leadership 
for the entirety of the Muslim world. Yet on the flip side, there 
seems to be a conscious effort to diminish the stature of the Alawite 
family. The narrative even ventures so far as to claim that Alli’s 
father, Abu Talib, left this life without embracing the fold of Islam. 
But the narrative surrounding Abbas tells another tale: he not only 
benefited materially from the rise of Islam but was also considered a 
trusted confidante of the Prophet.*® How can an uncle, supposedly 
distant from faith, be held in higher esteem than one so intimately 
involved in its core affairs? Venturing into Ali’s stature among the 
Alawites and the tales of his will, if there truly was any merit in 
such narratives, the mantle of leadership wouldn't have naturally 
flowed to figures like Abu Bakr or Umar. In truth, when the time 
came for decisions, the scales tilted in favor of Uthman, placing 
him above Ali.” And, contemplating the Alawites’ claims, it’s hard 
to overlook the poignant reality: Hasan, it seems, traded away his 
leadership rights, casting them into the hands of Muawiyah (ol ols 
dist piisly ogoian 48 fod ld @). *” In an era where the lineage of the 
Prophet’s family seemed diminished in value, it was these Abbasid 
leaders who rekindled the flame of the Ahl al-Bayt’s cause. They 
not only exacted revenge against their adversaries but also proved 
their innate ability to uphold and honor the Prophet’s legacy. After 
quelling the uprising led by Nafs Zakiyya, Mansoor’s address to the 
Khorasanis was not just a display of his role as the Ahl al-Bayt’s 
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guardian. It was also a stern critique against the Alawites’ claims to 
leadership. He cast himself as the touchstone of the Abbasids, the 
stalwart protector of the Prophet’s lineage, and the custodian of his 
teachings.*” The ripple effects of the Abbasid narrative and their 
tailored traditions began to sway public sentiment over time. The 
Abbasid Caliphate was not just seen as a rightful earthly leadership 
but began to be viewed as almost divinely ordained. Groups such as 
the Rawandiyya even started to perceive the Abbasid caliphs with 
an aura of divinity.*” Within more tempered circles, the notion of 
the ruler as the “Shadow of God” began to resonate with increased 
fervor. In the heyday of the Abbasid dynasty, caliphs, accentuating 
their consecrated stature, progressively diminished their direct 
engagements with the populace. By the tenure of Al-Mu’tasim 
Billah, the last of these caliphs, an intriguing practice had emerged: 
a long silken sleeve hung from a palace window. People, in deep 
reverence, approached and kissed this symbolic fabric, mistaking 
it for the actual sleeve of the caliph, finding solace in that mere 
touch.*” Today, the narrative of the caliph’s venerated sleeve might 
be consigned to the annals of history, yet the inscription “the Sultan 
is the Shadow of God on Earth - to degrade him is to degrade 
the Divine” still graces the doors of Istanbul’s Topkapi Palace. It 
stands as a poignant emblem of Sunni thought’s magnificence and 
its ongoing nuances. 


In this politically charged atmosphere, where every faction leaned 
on interpretations, reshaped narratives, and selectively quoted 
traditions to strengthen their claim to the caliphate, it’s not entirely 
fair to single out the Abbasids for adopting similar tactics. The true 
dilemma is that our communal psyche was molded and influenced 
for about five centuries under the Abbasid political guidance. More 
so, when the caliphate emblematically moved to Egypt and was later 
upheld by the Ottoman Turks for an additional five centuries, all 
these shifts and continuities were, in a way, an extension of the 
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Abbasid epoch. The foundational tenets upon which Sunni Islam was 
reshaped during the Abbasid era have persisted, undergoing subtle 
transformations across various epochs. Grasping the essence of the 
Abbasid legacy and its subsequent iterations is pivotal for us. Only 
by segregating Islam from the Abbasid’s political renditions can we 
genuinely appreciate the profound message of Prophet Muhammad. 
Moreover, it challenges us to reflect: of what we deem today as the 
quintessential rendition of Sunni Islam, how much has been molded 
by the annals of history, and how much is an embodiment of divine 
revelation? 


Sunni Islam: Tradition & Transformation 


In a backdrop of competing claims to the caliphate, political 
machinations flourished. Coupled with this, imported theological 
discourses on determinism, morality, divine essence, and eternity 
added layers of intellectual complexity. As we’ve previously noted, 
under the influence of these theological debates, disparities in 
jurisprudential interpretation led to profound intellectual unrest. By 
the close of the third century, scholars found themselves divided 
into distinct, often formal, intellectual schools, leaving the common 
man bewildered about the source of truth. When traditions could be 
contrived to serve political ends, and the proponents of the Umayyad, 
Abbasid, and Fatimid caliphates could marshal such traditions 
in defense of their claims, it wasn’t far-fetched to imagine such 
traditions emerging for lesser agendas. The dilemma was that hadiths 
(traditions) were increasingly perceived as the interpretative keys 
to divine revelation, inadvertently elevating their authority almost 
on par with the Quran. As Al-Shafi’i’s era dawned, the emphasis 
shifted more towards verbal traditions than actions, exacerbating 
the divergence in religious interpretation. Each scholarly faction 
championed its own set of traditions, leading to a mosaic of religious 
interpretations. Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, sensing the growing discord, 
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pioneered an official effort to collate and authenticate traditions. 
However, his untimely demise left this monumental task unfinished. 
Subsequent Umayyad leaders lacked the vision to address this 
intellectual fragmentation. It was during the era of Abbasid Caliph 
Mansoor that a renewed push for theological cohesion emerged. 
He sought the expertise of Malik ibn Anas, a luminary in Medina’s 
scholarly circles. Mansur, a scholar in his own right and familiar 
with Malik’s works, envisioned a consolidated and authoritative 
compendium of Islamic jurisprudential traditions. He believed such 
a reference could mend the fraying fabric of Islamic thought, and 
saw either himself or Imam Malik as the right architect for this 
ambitious project. During one of their interactions, Mansur suggested 
to Imam Malik that he was considering adopting the ‘Muwatta’ as 
the official legal framework throughout his dominion. Even with 
this intent, Mansur hesitated and did not fully enact this initiative. 
However, due to his encouragement, the first systematic collection 
of juristic traditions was disseminated amongst the community. This 
compilation, however, fell short of Mansur’s aspiration for a unified 
Islamic jurisprudential code. In the face of the elevated stature and 
influence of hadith scholars, even the most autocratic caliphs found 
it challenging to assert their doctrines. Often, when one hadith 
was presented, another would be cited in contradiction, leading to 
scholars ardently defending the veracity of their chosen narrations. 
For a ruler like Mansur, who had asserted his leadership through 
might, a more diplomatic approach was to seek collaboration with 
the scholars rather than confront them. Imam Malik, who initially 
challenged Mansur’s rule owing to its oppressive nature — and faced 
repercussions for it — was later embraced and supported by the state. 
Mansur’s era witnessed continuous efforts to craft a consolidated 
interpretation of Islam, but a decisive consensus remained elusive. 
By the close of the second century, the debate was unresolved: 
should interpretation be based on analytical reasoning or established 
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tradition? This intellectual rift led to prolonged discourses between 
the proponents of logic, known as ‘Ahl al-Ra’y’, and the advocates 
of tradition, termed ‘Ahl al-Hadith. Al-Shafi’i’s treatise, “Al-Umm,” 
serves as a testament to this period of diverse thought, shedding 
light on the scholarly landscape, especially from the vantage of 
hadith aficionados. 


In the evolving landscape of Islamic thought, the debates surrounding 
the accidental (hadith) and the eternal (qadim) introduced a 
revolutionary and, at times, contentious paradigm. Al-Ma’mun, 
among the rulers of that era, stood out due to his unique synthesis of 
deep reverence for the Qur’an and Sunnah, coupled with a fascination 
for Greco-Roman philosophy. His nuanced understanding of the 
variances in Muslim ideologies was arguably more profound than 
many scholars of his age. It wasn’t surprising then that Al-Ma’mun 
believed himself not only capable of shaping a unified Islamic 
doctrine but also deemed it essential to enforce such a doctrine for 
the collective good. Yet, Al-Mamun’s intellectual journey faced a 
significant challenge. He seemed to position Hellenistic knowledge 
as the zenith of intellectual achievement. This positioning led 
him to approach the debate about the Qur’an’s creation from a 
somewhat foreign and non-traditional perspective. In his eagerness 
for intellectual rejuvenation, Al-Ma’mun overlooked the inherent 
incongruence of his query about the Qur’an’s creation. It’s somewhat 
analogous to someone, steeped in a certain framework, asking about 
the ‘distance’ between Delhi and London in ‘hours’—a mix-up of 
incompatible metrics. 


The era of al-Mamun occupies a pivotal position in our intellectual 
history, marking a period where, under official state support, there 
was a concerted effort to establish a unified doctrinal framework 
for Islam. al-Mamun was deeply influenced by the Mu'tazila school 
of thought. He was well-versed in the theological discourses of his 
time, especially those between Muslim and Christian theologians 
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concerning the nature and attributes of the Divine. The Christian 
clergy, regarding Jesus as the ‘Word of God’, believed him to be 
eternal, veering towards a form of polytheism. In contrast, the 
Islamic scholarly community grappled with a parallel question: If the 
Holy Quran is the Word of God and represents an attribute of His 
essence, shouldn't it, by extension, be eternal as God Himself? Such 
an interpretation hinted at the possibility of multiple eternal entities, 
leading to fears of Muslims inadvertently adopting polytheistic 
beliefs akin to some Christian interpretations. This brought forth 
the question: Is the Quran created or uncreated? The Muttazilites 
staunchly believed in the former. However, the conundrum remained: 
if the Word of God is intrinsically linked to the Divine essence, how 
could it be deemed a creation? This philosophical quandary ignited 
a profound schism between advocates of rationalist philosophy and 
defenders of religious orthodoxy. Mamun, wielding the power of 
the state, saw it as his duty as the reigning Caliph to protect the 
masses from potential polytheistic beliefs. In a letter addressed to 
the governor of Baghdad, Ishaq bin Ibrahim, al-Mamun expressed 
his concern that many Muslims were devoid of true insight and 
unfamiliar with monotheism and faith. These individuals equated 
Allah with the Quran, believing the Quran to be eternal and 
uncreated. However, verses from the Quran contradict this belief. 
For example, “i; ils stiles GJ” (43:3) [Translation: “Indeed, We 
have made it an Arabic Quran.”] The word “made” (Ja’Ina) in other 
Quranic verses implies creation, such as “jails colgletdl GIS cll all Leal 
59ill colalian ass” (6:1) [Translation: “Praise be to Allah, Who created 
the heavens and the earth and made the darkness and the light.” 
Allah’s statement that the Quran encompasses events from before its 
revelation suggests it was created at a specific time:°” “aule 585 GUIS 
Gis 53 Le sls So” (20:99) [Translation: “Thus We relate to you some 
information of what happened before.”] Furthermore, the Quran’s 
existence in the “Preserved Tablet” (Lauh Mahfuz) indicates that 
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the Tablet contains the Quran. Anything limited must be a creation. 
The verse, “asld jo 5 4555 ob Ge Ublal ast Y” (41:42) [Translation: 
“Falsehood cannot approach it from before it or from behind it,”] 
alludes to the Quran’s finite nature, having a beginning and an 
end.*” In Mamun’s perspective, those who saw the Quran as eternal 
lacked a fundamental understanding of monotheism and faith. Such 
individuals’ trustworthiness and actions were questionable, making 
them unsuitable for key governmental roles.*” 


In truth, the discussions about whether the Quran is created 
or uncreated posed a conundrum for both al-Mamun and his 
adversaries. While seeing the Word of God as eternal risked 
veering towards polytheistic beliefs for some scholars, classifying 
it as created potentially undermined its divine stature. For the 
Mu’tazila, a rationalist Islamic theological school, distancing from 
this belief was akin to straying from monotheism. Conversely, for 
Sunni theologians, viewing the Quran as created was tantamount 
to diminishing its divine sanctity. Ahmad bin Hanbal steadfastly 
maintained that the Quran was eternal and uncreated. He repeatedly 
affirmed that the Quran is the Divine Word of God. However, figures 
like Ibn al-Ahmar Ibn al-Baka al-Akbar conceded to the notion of 
the Quran being constructed and recent in origin. Succumbing to 
certain arguments, he even suggested that the Quran was ‘fabricated.’ 
But then arises the question: isn’t something fabricated also created? 
Thus, wouldn't this imply that the Quran is created? Ibn al-Baka 
al-Akbar remarked, ‘While I cannot declare it as created, I can 
certainly suggest that it appears to be crafted.’ During Mamun’s 
reign, the intellectual duel between reason (Aq) and tradition (Naq}), 
and between the Mu'tazila and the proponents of sunnah, failed to 
reach a decisive outcome. Nevertheless, at the official level, there 
emerged an ambition to establish and implement a unified doctrinal 
stance. This aspiration saw its fruition in the reign of Mutawakkil, 
with the traditionalist Hadith scholars emerging preeminent. The 
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Sunni orthodoxy prevailed over the Mu'tazila, and the esteemed 
responsibility of framing Islam’s public charter was vested in Ahmad 
bin Hanbal, under state sponsorship. As time progressed, the creed 
of the Sunni community (Ahl al-Sunnah wal-Jamaah) evolved, 
largely based on the principles set forth by Ibn Hanbal. 


Under the auspices of Mutawakkil’s reign, the corridors of governance 
resonated with a sudden, discernible policy pivot. It appeared as 
though the ruling echelons had a moment of epiphany: to shape 
a coherent Islamic paradigm, the intellect and collaboration of the 
scholars of traditions - the venerable Ahlu’l-athar - were indispensable. 
It was in this epoch that Ibn Hanbal’s narrative took a turn. From 
being ensnared in governmental critique, he metamorphosed into a 
luminary of unwavering faith and an emblematic representation of 
authentic scholarship. This juncture did more than just magnify Ibn 
Hanbal’s repute; his tribulations and endurance became the crucible 
that enhanced the allure of the traditionalist scholars. Parallel to this, 
an intriguing tableau was emerging at the shrine of Hussein (peace 
be upon him). Its precincts saw an ever-swelling tide of devotees, 
hinting at the embryonic stirrings of a political groundswell in the 
shadows. For Mutawakkil, juggling manifold challenges in a single 
breath was neither feasible nor judicious. Adding to the quagmire, 
the Mu'tazila doctrine, once vaunted, now seemed barren of tangible 
dividends. In light of this, Mutawakkil, exhibiting astuteness, chose 
not to be the poster monarch for the fading Mu'tazila. Instead, 
he donned the mantle of Muhyi al-Sunnah, the rejuvenator of 
prophetic traditions. A dual strategy unfolded: he tightened the reins 
around the shrine of Hussein while criminalizing dissent against 
the foundational caliphs and the revered mothers of the believers.*” 
A novel tapestry of religious distinctions appeared, with Christians 
and Jews being emblematically marked. Their public expressions of 
faith, exemplified by the cross, were curbed, and the architectural 
testament of their newly erected sanctuaries faced demolition. 
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The decree even stretched its ambit to education, casting a pall over 
Christian pedagogy as an actionable transgression.**° 


During a transformative period in Islamic history, Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal emerged, not merely as a theologian, but as a lighthouse 
guiding the spiritual and political discourse. His venerable age and 
unwavering fortitude made him an emblem of reverence among the 
custodians of tradition, so much so that Caliph Mutawakkil, perhaps 
understanding the nuances of leadership, sought his counsel closely. 
The presence of Ibn Hanbal in the corridors of power signified a 
delicate balance. It offered scholars of traditions a seat at the table, 
letting them shape the spiritual tapestry of the Islamic state. But it 
also revealed a tacit admission by the Caliph: he was no Mamun, 
wielding both the scepter and the scripture. He was a leader in 
need of guidance, and Ibn Hanbal, in his wisdom, served as that 
compass. Ibn Hanbal’s philosophy echoed a deeper understanding 
of governance and faith. He proposed that as long as a ruler 
upheld certain non-negotiables — the sanctity of Friday prayers, 
the two Eids, and the annual pilgrimage — rebellion against him 
was not only inadvisable but impermissible. In such a scenario, the 
societal contract demanded that the masses lay down their weapons 
and dutifully pay their religious dues.* Diving deeper into the 
intricacies of leadership, Ibn Hanbal elucidated that the sacred 
bloodline of the Qurayshi granted a Caliph certain immunity. Not 
every leader, he argued, could be measured against the gold standard 
of the Rightly Guided Caliphs. And just as compellingly, he posited 
that a Caliphate, even if born out of force, couldn’t be dismantled 
purely on those grounds, cautioning against the perils of rebellion 
and division. 


The Islamic world, up to this juncture, had not truly grappled with 
the separation of church and state as the West understood it. While 
there were momentary tensions between the scholars and the ruling 
caliphs, these were perceived as passing clouds rather than foundational 
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shifts. The idea that crisis-born religious interpretations could 
shape the core of Islamic thought was a notion yet to be digested. 
Ibn Hanbal’s advisory role in governance heralded a sea change. 
The lines began to blur less, carving out distinct spaces for spiritual 
guidance and political governance in the Muslim psyche. The dual 
mantle the caliph traditionally wore — that of a spiritual luminary 
and a political leader — was subtly evolving. The emergence of the 
title “Sheikh-ul-Islam” bore testimony to this shift, with Ibn Hanbal 
seen by many as its pioneering figure. His reforms birthed the Ahl 
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al-Sunnah wal Jama’ah wal Athar, 
inclusivity. It became a refuge that accommodated the broad spectrum 
of Islamic thought — from literalists to allegorists, rationalists to 
traditionalists. It was as if a vast tent had been pitched, under whose 
shade believers of various hues found solace and acceptance. For 
the contemporary rulers, this sect presented a golden opportunity. 
Here were scholars willing to ensure that the Caliph adhered to 
foundational religious practices, but beyond that, they afforded him 
a wide berth in matters of governance. They seemed less concerned 
with his occasional deviations from orthodoxy, treating allegiance to 
even a controversial caliph as a religious obligation. This redefined 
the interplay between the spiritual and the political, a transformation 
that would leave lasting ripples in the annals of Islamic history. 


In the vast and rich mosaic of Islamic heritage, the Ahl al-Sunnah 
wal Jama’at emerges as an embodiment of an aspiration towards unity 
and a return to the cherished traditions. While it proudly wears the 
badge of ‘Jama’at’ or community, the internal landscape reveals a 
more complex reality, echoing the broader human experience where 
differing interpretations often coexist. Many voices within this 
collective yearned for their version of the truth, showcasing the 
depth and dynamism of Islamic jurisprudence. The journey of this 
community, much like other faith traditions, had its moments of 
introspection and transformation. At times, the past was reimagined 
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to align with contemporary needs, while at other junctures, history 
was treated with a reverence that anchored the community to its 
roots. Out of this intricate dance between the past and the present 
emerged what we recognize today as Ahl al-Sunnah wal Jama’at, 
a tradition that has both shaped and been shaped by its historical 
narratives. An intriguing chapter in this journey is the veneration of 
the four caliphs, symbols of Sunni thought. Their role and reverence 
can be juxtaposed against the Shiites’ respect for their chosen Imams. 


The Four Caliphs and Sunni Identity 


From the inception of the Abbasid Caliphate, the names of the 
two venerated uncles, Al-Hamzah and Al-Abbas, along with Imam 
Ali, were incorporated into religious sermons. Yet, the broader 
Muslim community hadn’t universally recognized that Imam Ali was 
as central to the Sunnah and the tradition of the Rightly Guided 
Caliphs as his predecessors. Despite his esteemed status, many felt 
that Hazrat Ali’s tenure as a caliph hadn't been universally cemented 
or widely accepted. Consequently, the term “Rightly Guided Caliphs” 
was often perceived to refer to only the first three caliphs. It was 
Ibn Hanbal who first advocated for Imam Ali’s acknowledgment as 
the fourth in this revered line of Caliphs. Historical records show 
that the topic of the caliphate was a point of significant contention 
amongst Muslims. The Rafida, a Shia sect, held reservations about 
the first three caliphs, asserting they had unjustly deprived Ali of his 
rightful leadership. Conversely, the Khawarij rarely held back from 
casting aspersions on figures like Uthman, Muawiya, Ali, and Amr 
bin Aas, suggesting their internal conflicts had compromised the 
unity of the Ummah. In this climate of debate, Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
emerged with a balanced approach. He not only endorsed Ali’s 
position as the fourth Rightly Guided Caliph but also endeavored 
to silence those critical of the Prophet’s companions. However, this 
necessitated an expansive definition of “companions of the Prophet”, 
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leading to the inclusion of some figures whose association with this 
esteemed group was met with skepticism.*® 


During the nascent stages of Islamic intellectual exploration, Ibn 
Hanbal’s decision to recognize Imam Ali as the fourth ‘Rightly 
Guided’ Caliph was profoundly significant. This was a clear attempt 
by him to rewrite and harmonize the fragmented historical narratives. 
However, his reinterpretation was met with intrigue and challenge 
among his Sunni scholarly peers. A group of theologians approached 
him, asserting, “O Abu Abdullah, placing Ali alongside the primary 
three caliphs seemingly diminishes Talha and Zubair’s contributions. 
Isn’t it documented, through Ibn Umar, that in the Prophet’s era, none 
were revered more than Abu Bakr, followed sequentially by Umar, 
and then Uthman? After them, weren't all the Prophet’s companions 
regarded as equals?”** Ibn Hanbal, with his characteristic depth of 
understanding, countered, “Umar, distinguished even above his own 
progeny, accepted Ali’s leadership and nominated him in the advisory 
council. Given that Ali himself claimed the title ‘Commander of the 
Faithful’, how could I, or indeed anyone, rightfully deny him this 


position?”** 


In the annals of early Islamic history, Suyuti recounts a significant 
sermon by Umar ibn Abdul Aziz. Umar asserts, “People should 
recognize that the teachings of the Prophet and his two close 
companions are the foundation of our faith. We steadfastly adhere 
to this path and don’t venture beyond their wisdom.”** Yet, the 
narrative shifts during the Umayyad Caliphate. Here, Muawiya is 
often hailed as the fourth caliph alongside the three acknowledged 
Rightly Guided Caliphs. As Ibn Taymiyyah notes, Ali’s caliphate, for 
all its spiritual weight, struggled to find its footing in the political 
landscape. It didn’t achieve its broader goals. There was a perception 
that while Muawiya’s leadership garnered broad acceptance, Ali’s 
reign, unfortunately, didn’t enjoy the same consensus.**” In the 
aftermath of the Umayyad dynasty, especially in the western Islamic 
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lands, Muawiya was frequently referred to as the fourth caliph, 
joining the revered ranks of the Rightly Guided Caliphs. However, 
Ali’s name was conspicuously missing from the Friday sermons. 
A prevalent perception seemed to suggest that Ali’s leadership 
hadn't fully materialized, lacking widespread endorsement from the 
Muslim populace. Some, either due to personal prejudices or political 
agendas, criticized Ali’s governance, holding him accountable for the 
Muslim community’s division. It was Umar ibn Abdul Aziz who took 
the commendable initiative of ceasing the disparaging remarks about 
Ali during his leadership. Later, in the Abbasid era, Ali’s name was 
reintroduced into the Friday sermons, replacing Muawiya. Yet the 
notion of the foursome—Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, and Ali—as 
the paragon ‘Rightly Guided Caliphs’ was a perspective initially 
championed by Ahmad ibn Hanbal. Over time, this view became 
an essential facet of mainstream Muslim conviction. In recalling this 
chapter of history, few bring to mind Ibn Taymiyyah’s observation 
about Ali’s leadership, that it “lesgsaie dom ply ei el” (did not fully 
establish and its intended purpose was not achieved). Moreover, 
not many consider that recognizing these four luminaries as the 
Rightly Guided Caliphs stemmed from the discernment of a third- 
century scholar, reflecting his historical interpretation rather than a 
universally accepted religious tenet. 


The Abbasid Sermon: Shaping Sunni Identity 


The evolution of the Islamic narrative has been significantly shaped 
by Friday sermons, especially the second sermon. It served as a tool 
to both sanctify early Islamic history and further political aims. 
The Abbasids exemplified this by manipulating history to cement 
their authority. During Abu Bakr’s reign, the First Caliph, Friday 
sermons typically ended with blessings for the Prophet. By the tenure 
of the “Rightly Guided Caliphs,” references to any companion or 
relative of the Prophet were notably absent. This changed in Ali’s 
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era. Amidst growing political discord and criticisms directed at both 
Uthman and Ali, sermons began invoking the first three Caliphs 
as a pacifying gesture. The Umayyads later added Muawiya’s name 
alongside the trio. With the ascent of the Abbasid Caliphate, the 
sermon’s structure transformed. Caliph Mansoor integrated Ali’s 
name, positioning him as the fourth Caliph in place of Muawiya. 
However, this alone wasn’t enough to bestow the desired ideological 
legitimacy to the Abbasids. They subtly began incorporating 
mentions of Abbas, underscoring their blood ties to the Prophet. 
This led to the introduction of the “two revered uncles” — Hamza 
and Abbas — in the sermons, with the intent of emphasizing that, 
upon the Prophet’s demise, only Abbas was left as a male heir. 
Consequently, the Abbasids claimed an inherent hereditary right to 
the caliphate. The inaugural sermon delivered by the first Abbasid 
caliph, Abu al-Abbas al-Saffah, in the mosque of Kufa, and paralleled 
by his uncle Dawud bin Ali bin Abdullah bin Abbas, framed a pivotal 
chapter in the annals of the emerging dynasty’s political theology. 
They underscored their claim to the caliphate by invoking the Verse 
of Purification and the Verse of Affection, asserting, “yc¥! \is 5) \polel 
were Cy come Ul ogelui we le gle wu! Ls” (translated as: “Know that this 
command is for us and shall not depart from us until it reaches Isa, 
the son of Mary.”) In a gesture of commitment to the Kufans, they 
professed, “(ylratl dods dpi, dod All 4ed Lule Sls” (translated as: “You have 
upon us the protection of Allah, the protection of His Messenger, 
and the protection of Abbas.”).*** This act of making the House of 
Abbas central to the Friday sermon, thus embedding them within 
the political faith of the majority of Muslims, bore the hallmark 
of strategic shrewdness. For equilibrium and perhaps to tap into 
existing reverence, the name of Hamza was introduced. To further 
affirm the Abbasid doctrine, the Hadith al-Kisa’s Abbasid rendition 
was woven into these sermons, a version that Tirmidhi and other 
scholars recorded. With time, Sunni mosques resonated with the 
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earnest plea: “Us3 jsla5¥ ible dull bade butog Qolall él wll” (translated 
as: “O Allah, forgive Abbas and his offspring, a forgiveness that 
encompasses all their overt and covert sins, leaving no transgressions 
behind’). After the establishment of the Fatimid Caliphate, 
discussions about the virtues of the family of Fatimah (peace be 
upon her) became widespread. Notably, the perspective associated 
with Nafs Zakiyya elevated Fatimah as the supreme leader of all 
women in the world, and Hasan and Husain (peace be upon them) 
were regarded as the “Leaders of the Youths of Paradise.”**” With the 
backing of state power, this revered mention of the family of Fatimah 
was integrated into the Fatimid sermon. The Fatimid propagators, 
utilizing the state’s power, disseminated the virtues of the family 
of Fatimah so subtly and persistently that no region of the Islamic 
world remained untouched. Given this widespread influence, how 
could Sunni preachers not incorporate it as a balanced belief in their 
sermons? For about five centuries, as long as the Abbasid Caliphate 
endured, the praises for the first four caliphs, the acknowledgment 
of the Abbasid lineage, and prayers for the forgiveness and salvation 
of their descendants from all sins were deemed an expression of 
Sunni belief. The tradition of remembering Hasan and Husain (peace 
be upon them) with the title “Leaders of the Youths of Paradise” 
and acknowledging Fatimah (peace be upon her) as the “Leading 
Lady of the Ladies of the Worlds” persisted as a distinctive trait 
of Sunni thought. Ibn Khaldun posited that the endurance of the 
Abbasid sermon across various regions resulted from the emulation 
of preceding generations.” Even post the Abbasid Caliphate, 
during the era of the Abbasid Caliphs in Egypt, this sermon was 
recited as an embodiment of Sunni Islam for almost three centuries. 
Furthermore, even when the Turkish Sultan Selim I endowed the 
Caliphate with a Turkish dimension, this sermon endured across 
diverse territories. Indeed, even today, in the mosques of non-Arab 
nations, Sunni preachers, with profound reverence and humility, 
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persistently implore God, beseeching that He forgives the offspring 
of Abbas in such a manner that all their overt and covert sins are 
obliterated, leaving none unforgiven.” 


The hereditary caliphate of the Abbasids, imbued with a divine 
promise as narrated in the “Hadith Kisa” (the Event of the Cloak), 
stands as an epitome of faith and destiny in Islamic history. This 
tradition recounts the Prophet’s invocation: “gia 4a! Jaely” (“Let 
the Caliphate remain amongst them”). During a significant ceremony 
of leadership transition, Dawood bin Ali bin Abdullah bin Abbas, 
steeped in this narrative, declared with immense conviction, “\,sLe| 
Lad ye¥l lia ol” (“Know that this matter, the Caliphate, is destined for 
us”). Such unwavering belief was anchored in their understanding 
that they would eventually pass the mantle of leadership to Jesus, 
son of Mary. However, the intricate designs of history did not 
fully align with this envisioned trajectory. Time, the impartial 
adjudicator of human endeavors, has pronounced its judgment on 
the foundational claims of the Abbasid oration. The belief that the 
Caliphate was the exclusive domain of the Abbasids, the family of 
Fatimah, or the esteemed Imams from the Prophet’s household, has 
now been cast into the realm of historical introspection. Likewise, 
the notion that leadership was solely reserved for the Quraish tribe 
has been re-evaluated in the annals of time. In our contemporary 
epoch, positioned beyond the second and third Islamic centuries, 
our vantage point offers a clearer, more nuanced perspective. We're 
better equipped to critically assess the diverse claims and traditions 
about the Caliphate’s rightful heirs. The unyielding verdict of history 
on these claims is clearly before us, suggesting that these matters 
should be viewed as temporary and contentious political narratives 
rather than deep-seated beliefs and spiritual legacies. 


The legacy of the Abbasids’ everlasting caliphate faded from the 
political landscape even before its hypothetical transition to Jesus 
(peace be upon him). When discussing the reverence given to the 
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first four caliphs, we’ve previously noted that considering these 
four (including Hazrat Ali) as “the rightly-guided” is primarily 
the personal viewpoint of Ibn Hanbal. Historical records from the 
Umayyad era often place Muawiyah ahead of Ali. Alterations in 
political systems frequently reshape historical interpretations, but 
such changes shouldn't be endowed with religious sanctity. Speaking 
of the veneration of the Prophet’s family in sermons, it’s undeniable 
that believers hold deep reverence for the Prophet’s lineage, 
especially those relatives who steadfastly supported his divine 
mission. However, our affection shouldn't be confined only to those 
who attained widespread recognition due to political affiliations. 
We must also cherish those treasured family members who, even 
amidst their immense sacrifices, stayed beyond political intrigues. 
The Prophet’s eldest daughter Zainab, and his other daughters, 
Rugayyah and Umm Kulthum, each played pivotal roles in supporting 
their father’s mission. Their contributions and their intimate bond 
with the Prophet should never be overshadowed.*' When history is 
re-written to serve political objectives, and when this reconstructed 
history is frequently articulated in the tone and tenor of religion, 
over time these narratives start assuming the weight of belief. The 
same happened with the Abbasid sermon. Efforts by scholars like 
Ibn Nabata*” and others birthed a significant number of orators 
and leaders across different lands, who perpetuated the overarching 
ethos of the Abbasid sermon for generations. Gradually, instead of 
being seen as preferred historical accounts, these sermons began to 
be viewed as the unified political belief of the Muslim community. 


Emergence of the Four Imams in Sunni Islam 


The Four Imams, central to Sunni Islam’s landscape today, are 
undeniably historical figures. They weren't divinely chosen for 
religious interpretation nor were they directly connected to the 
Prophet’s Companions. In the early Islamic centuries, when the lines 
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between hadith scholars and those of jurisprudence weren't clearly 
drawn, every major Islamic city boasted scholars who weighed in on 
diverse religious matters using their profound knowledge. Different 
academic approaches and personal inclinations categorized some as 
proponents of hadith, while others leaned towards reasoned opinion 
or analogical reasoning. Notable scholars included Hasan al-Basri 
and Malik bin Anas in Medina, Al-Awzai in Syria, Abu Hanifa 
and Sufyan Thawri in Kufa, Layth bin Sa’d and Al-Shafi’'i in Egypt, 
Sufyan bin Uyaynah in Mecca, and others like Ibn Rahwayh and 
Ibn Hanbal in cities like Nishapur and Baghdad. While these are 
standout names due to their extensive followers, countless others 
across the Islamic world held comparable respect in their expertise. 
During the initial three centuries, the identities and specific 
methodologies of these scholars remained fluid. For instance, in 
the 10th century CE, figures like Ahmad bin Hanbal and Al-Awza’i 
were primarily seen as hadith experts. Their eventual recognition as 
jurists was still evolving.*” In contrast, luminaries like Abu Hanifa 
and Al-Shafi’i were already established as jurisprudential masters. 
By the onset of the 4th century AH, jurists of note included 
Al-Shafii, Malik, Sufyan Thawri, and Abu Hanifa. During this 
era, Ahmad bin Hanbal’s reputation was mostly anchored in hadith 
studies, not jurisprudence. Even scholars like Ibn Qutaybah viewed 
him as solely a hadith scholar and Ibn Jarir al-Tabari emphatically 


denied his status as a jurist.°” 


Interestingly, although Ibn Hanbal is 
often credited with canonizing the concept of the Four Caliphs and 
shaping Sunni Islam, he wasn't universally acknowledged as one of 
the four primary imams of Sunni jurisprudence for a considerable 


period after his time. 


For historians and religious scholars, a lingering question arises: 
Why did many early juristic schools fade away, while only four have 
endured to become the recognized foundations of the faith? These 
four schools often diverge in their interpretations. Differences exist 
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in practices ranging from prayer and fasting to issues of marriage, 
divorce, and inheritance. Over the centuries, such differences 
have fragmented the unity of the Muslim community. Given the 
longstanding conflicts and tumultuous events attributed to these 
schools and their followers, why have they been revered in the 
name of religion? And why isn’t there a more prominent call for 
reform or intellectual critique against these established traditions in 
contemporary discourse? 


Magqdisi delves into an intriguing conundrum: why, aside from 
the renowned Four Imams, did other eminent jurists and their 
schools of thought from that epoch vanish into obscurity? Every 
era demands scholars who can illuminate the path using the guiding 
light of the Quran and Hadith. These scholars, while not divinely 
ordained, provide insights tailored to their time and naturally 
recede into history as that period concludes. Hence, the fading 
of numerous doctrinal schools over centuries shouldn't perplex us. 
The real puzzle, however, lies in the enduring prominence of the 
Four Imams’ schools of thought. How did they not only survive but 
remain indispensable to the very fabric of religious understanding? 
Approaching this from his primary expertise in geography, Maqdisi 
offers an intriguing perspective. He suggests that those scholars 
who established their teachings away from the main pilgrimage 
routes missed critical opportunities for their doctrines to flourish. 
Consequently, their philosophies found it challenging to sustain 
momentum and influence in subsequent eras. Drawing upon the 
example of Ibn ‘Aamir (died 118 AH), Magdisi postulates that if Ibn 
‘Aamir had been situated in the Hijaz or Iraq rather than Egypt, he 
would have attained unparalleled renown. However, this perspective 
presented by Magqdisi warrants reconsideration. If merely being 
associated with central trade routes or residing in significant urban 
centers was the sole criterion for the sustenance of a jurisprudential 
school, how then did the eminent scholar Ibn Jarir al-Tabari, whose 
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commentary is revered as the “Mother of All Exegeses” and whose 
historical record is celebrated as the “Mother of All Histories,” 
witness his scholarly school wane within just 150 years, despite his 
central presence in Baghdad? I believe that the enduring reverence 
for the Four Imams is perhaps a serendipitous by-product of our 
complex historical trajectory. Events unfurled in a manner that 
eluded any single individual’s grasp. When the realization dawned 
upon the Muslim community, the eminence of the Four Imams 
had solidified to such an extent that even the most accomplished 
scholars approached it with deference, opting to respect rather than 
reevaluate. 


In the meticulous tapestry of historical research, a few orientalists, 
driven by their zest for unearthing discoveries, have woven the notion 
that by the reign of Mutawakkil in 395 AH, the doctrine of the “Four 


Imams” was set in stone.*” 


This interpretation, while imaginative, 
risks obscuring the intricate layers of tradition and the towering 
legacy of Ahmad bin Hanbal. If Mutawakkil’s seal of approval was 
indeed stamped upon these four pillars of jurisprudence, one must 
then ponder the enduring luminance of the Zahiri and Jariri schools 
in the intellectual skies of Baghdad till the twilight of the fifth 
century. Deep within the annals of history, it becomes evident that 
Ibn Hanbal, despite his vast contributions, wasn’t universally heralded 
as the pioneer of a distinct jurisprudential galaxy during his epoch. 
Delving back into the Abbasid era in Baghdad, a transformative 
moment emerges when education shifted its abode, branching out 
from the spiritual confines of mosques to independent academies. 
Within these sanctums of learning, the philosophies of the Hanafi, 
Shafi’i, and Hanbali were imparted like sacred hymns. The Shafi’is 
basked under the benevolent shadow of Nizam al-Mulk, while the 
Hanafi luminaries flourished under the watchful gaze of the Seljuks. 
The Hanbali doctrine, once cocooned in royal favor, now found 
solace and sustenance in the generosity of Baghdad’s mercantile 
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elite.°*° And as these doctrines thrived, other intellectual streams 
either faded into the sands of time or teetered on the precipice of 
obscurity. Yet, continents away, the melodious verses of the Maliki 
jurisprudence resonated in the hearts of Africa and the courtyards 


of Andalusia. 


In the intricate dance of power and influence, the four schools of 
thought emerged, each shining or dimming based on the whims and 
fancies of their era. Layth bin Sa’ad’s jurisprudence, for instance, faded 
into the annals of history due to his opposition to Caliph Mansoor. 
Conversely, Imam Malik prospered under official patronage, with the 
compilation of his renowned Muwatta encouraged by Caliph Mansoor 
himself. Disciples of Abu Hanifa, like Qadi Abu Yusuf and Imam 
Muhammad, became instrumental figures during the Abbasid reign. 
The significance of Ibn Hanbal during Mutawakkil’s era has been 
previously noted. The Shafi’ school, fortified by Nizam al-Mulk’s 
strategic establishment of academic institutions, enjoyed particular 
favor. Throughout the Abbasid epoch in Baghdad, the trajectory of 
these jurisprudential schools was akin to the unpredictable play of 
shadows and light. No one could foresee which school would rise to 
prominence and which would vanish into historical oblivion. Yet, a 
monumental shift occurred in 665 AH when Sultan Al-Zahir Shah 
Baibars decreed distinct judicial appointments for each of the four 
schools, granting them renewed significance. Later, marking another 
emblematic moment, Farh bin Barqugq ensured the presence of four 
distinct prayer niches in the revered precincts of the Holy Kaaba. 


ASI od Guo 5a is, ad Le Gule glee by > Cn 


They made the true religion into four sects, 
They cast division in the Prophet’s faith. 


For half a millennium, a community, claiming adherence to a singular 
faith, practiced their rituals divided by jurisprudential interpretations 
within the same sacred walls. This era bore witness to luminaries 
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and profound thinkers, yet none mustered the clarity or courage 
to reconcile this deep-seated schism. It was only with the dawn 
of the twentieth century that the Bedouins of Najd ushered the 
community out of the confines of these four prayer niches in the 
Holy Sanctuary. Nonetheless, the veneration of the “Four Imams” 
still casts its shadow on our collective consciousness, coloring our 
intellectual and spiritual landscape. 


Ash’arism: The Creed of Sunni Islam 


The way divine revelation unfolds in the human heart and intellect 
is a diverse and intricate affair. How one interprets this revelation 
is deeply influenced by one’s spiritual disposition, intellectual 
framework, and mental depth. There are moments when our 
feelings in response to such divine insights, once verbalized, may 
seem confusing or misrepresentative to others. Language, with its 
inherent limitations, struggles to encompass the richness of these 
profound experiences. Consider the tale of a simple farmer, yearning 
to behold the divine presence. In his innocent vision, should he 
be granted this privilege, he imagines that he would dutifully tend 
to God: grooming Him, combing His hair, even attending to the 
minutiae like removing His lice. While this pastoral perception may 
appear distant from traditional theological notions, it is undeniably 
infused with an earnest love and dedication to the Divine. Such 
a personal, heartfelt revelation can’t be dismissed solely because 
other, more scholarly perspectives on the Divine might also diverge 
from a perceived objective truth. What then, can we discern from 
these myriad mental vistas sculpted by the pinnacle of divine 
communication? They are, at their core, deeply human responses to 
a divine discourse. Jurists might label these responses as ‘creed’, but 
at heart, they represent our innate human quest for understanding 
and connection. 
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As the Qur’an was unfolding its revelations, there existed curious 
minds eager to grasp the esoteric dimensions of existence. Yet, in an 
era when the tether between terrestrial and celestial realms was most 
palpable, the mystique of the spirit was encapsulated with a serene 
brevity: “(2, »! «ayli Ja” (Say: The spirit operates by the decree of my 
Lord). This succinct response suggests two underlying convictions. 
Firstly, our four-dimensional perception is somewhat limited, unable 
to fully encompass the vastness of metaphysical truths. Secondly, our 
language, with all its intricacy, remains constrained when expressing 
the ineffable. This is the genius of the Qur’an. It alludes to the 
realities of the unseen realm with a poetic elegance, crafting images 
that resonate deeply within the soul, beyond the bounds of our 
cognitive structures. Consider its verse: “JogaS Y Lise AS LaSl9 c95II aga: age 
List Slag Gael d oS! ge WI!” (On the Day when the Spirit and the angels 
stand aligned, none shall speak, save he whom the Beneficent allows, 
and he will utter only what is right) (78:38). Such descriptions evoke 
profound reflections on that momentous Day, resonating differently 
based on one’s intellectual and emotional depth. There’s a palpable 
sensation, as if a profound truth hovers tantalizingly close, just 
beyond reach. The deeper a reader immerses in the atmosphere of 
the Qur’an, aligning their mental state with its rhythms, the more 
luminously these transcendent truths seem to glow in the sanctum 
of their heart. But the moment one tries to capture these ephemeral 
insights in mere words or endeavors, akin to a commentator, to 
transmit them to another, it’s as if they betray the very essence of 
the Qur’anic narrative. Such attempts, constrained by the limits of 
human language, risk diluting the profundity. And, in the event one 
advances further, assigning personal revelations a divine stature and 
insisting others to adopt this vision, then inadvertently, they sow 
the seeds of theological discord. 


In the broad tapestry of human religious history, when Prophet 
Muhammad (Peace Be Upon Him) emerged with a message, he was 
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not merely introducing novel doctrines, but was weaving a spiritual 
bridge to the primal monotheism, transcending the religious confines 
of his time. His advocacy for monotheism, prophethood, and the 
afterlife was a continuation of an ancient human yearning, but 
with a renewed clarity, pulling humanity away from the theological 
intricacies that the religious elites had ensnared their followers in. 
The Qur’anic verse, “cy dui che daitual a5 Le Yl dale) ad Me GS plaka 28 a} 
1515531 GG ol Ui (3:93)”, or “Say, ‘All food was lawful to the Children of 
Israel, except what Israel made unlawful for himself before the Torah 
was revealed’”, underscores this universal sentiment. It highlights 
how religious truths, over time, can become clouded by human 
interpretations and edicts, moving away from the original spirit. 
Prophet Muhammad’s (Peace Be Upon Him) era was not one of 
dissecting the ethereal like the “Sidrat al-Muntaha’” or pondering over 
the exact nature of the “Tree of Zaqqum”. It was about capturing the 
essence, the spirit, not getting lost in the intricate details, thereby 
reminding us of the universality of religious truths and the dangers 
of turning them into restrictive dogmas. In the embryonic stages 
of Islam, the first Muslim adherents held a profound consciousness 
of their sacred scripture - the Quran. For them, it wasn’t merely a 
text; it was an ethereal bridge connecting the tangible world with 
the realm of the ineffable. They grasped that the Quran’s method 
of discourse aimed to transcend the inherent constraints of human 
language, aspiring to convey realities that even our most vivid 
imaginations and eloquent words would find elusive. Consider for 
a moment, verses such as 414) 98 351 G5 Gpai Y altagg 4385 axSd0lag abl Lal 8} 
Cell Gilg 5; Ghat Gabig Grou Igildg (2:285)”, which translates to “We 
believe in Allah and His angels, His books, and His messengers; 
we do not distinguish between any of His messengers, and they say, 
“We hear and obey. Grant us Your forgiveness, our Lord. To You is 
the final destination.” It’s remarkable that even with such holistic 
proclamations, there was never an urgency to pigeonhole beliefs 
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into detailed theological constructs. The mere acknowledgment 
of the Divine’s singularity and an unswerving commitment to 
Prophet Muhammad’s message sufficed as one’s spiritual passport 
to the Islamic fraternity. In this ambiance, inspired directly by the 
Divine, intellectual currents either clashed or coalesced, embodying 
an ecosystem of spiritual dynamism. Their engagement with the 
Quran wasn’t mere rote acceptance; it was a creative, soul-stirring 
experience. It was a time devoid of dogmatic yardsticks or rigid 
criteria of faith. No one assumed the audacity to measure another’s 
spiritual depth or to brand them as Muslim or kafir based on 
constructed religious paradigms. 


The notion of a structured, unyielding belief system is, at its core, 
a foreign concept in the spiritual evolution of Islamic thought. 
It mirrors the yearnings of the Children of Israel, who, in the absence 
of Prophet Moses, felt a compulsion to forge a tangible deity akin to 
surrounding nations. Within the Islamic community, the discourse 
on destiny versus free will — which later birthed formal doctrinal 
declarations — was influenced not just by political maneuverings, 
but also by their interwoven interactions with Christian monks, 
notably John of Damascus. The Umayyad lineage, lacking a spiritual 
cornerstone for its inherited reign, cleverly co-opted the doctrine 
of predestination. They subtly persuaded their subjects to see their 
governance, even with its evident flaws, as a manifestation of the 
divine blueprint.” And from this milieu arose the Qadariyyah, 
champions of human agency, who would later morph into spirited 
interlocutors akin to the Mu'tazila. 


In the evolving narrative of Islamic intellectualism, the infusion of 
Greco-Roman insights into both political and scholarly dialogues, 
intertwined with alien interpretative paradigms, begot an intellectual 
turbulence, a theme I’ve traversed in earlier pages. The laudable 
attempt of “Muwatta” to chronicle the Hadith couldn't stem this 
tide, nor could the scholastic rigor of “al-Risalah” offer a sure footing 
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amidst these shifting sands.** Thus, the mantle fell to Caliph 
Ma’mun, a custodian of the state, to channel the realm’s influence 
in mending this schism. Fast forward to the epoch of Caliph 
Mutawakkil, and one witnesses the political compass gravitating 
towards traditionalist erudition. It was as though a foundational 
ethos of Islamic introspection had been crystallized, charting the 
waters for subsequent spiritual and intellectual sojourns. Within this 
tableau, the unwavering Ahmad ibn Hanbal ascended, not just as 
a scholar, but as a touchstone of orthodoxy. Emerging from this 
backdrop was Al-Ash’ari, a youthful luminary. As he gracefully 
pivoted from the diminishing glow of Mu'tazila, he swiftly found his 
place amongst the constellation of traditionalist scholars, echoing the 
resonances of Hanbal. For Al-Ash’ari, it was a journey not merely 
of scholarly alignment but of soulful affinity. To him, Hanbal wasn’t 
merely a theologian; he was the epoch’s spiritual sentinel, a beacon 
through whom the Divine clarified its intent, dispelling shadows of 
heresy and doubt.*” 


Who would have imagined that a Mu’'tazilite scholar from the fourth 
century would become the bedrock of our beliefs? His interpretations 
reached such revered heights that even an intellectual giant like 
Ghazali, often referred to as the ‘Proof of Islam’, found himself 
dwarfed in their shadow. Ghazali lamented the pervasive sentiment 
where straying even minutely from Al-Ash/ari’s doctrine was seen 
as heretical.*°° Interestingly, had Ash’ari existed in Shafi’i’s time, his 
Mu'tazilite upbringing might have earned him floggings. Although 
he parted ways with the Mu'tazilite tradition, Ash’ari adeptly utilized 
its intellectual methods to champion Hadith scholars. There’s an 
illustrative tale of Ash/ari’s intellectual transformation. Once, he 
questioned his mentor, Al-Jubba’i, “In the eyes of a just God, how 
would three brothers fare: the first dying young, the second living 
long but departing as a non-believer, and the third meeting death as a 
believer?” Al-Jubba’i proposed, “Hell awaits the disbeliever, paradise 
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the believer, and the child rests in a peaceful realm, neither paradise 
nor hell.” Yet, Ash’ari probed further, “What if the child lamented 
his early demise, suggesting a potential life of faith and reward 
in paradise?” Al-Jubba’i responded that God, foreseeing the child’s 
eventual apostasy, might have mercifully granted an early departure. 
Undeterred, Ash’ari retorted, “Could not the elder brother, who met 
his end in disbelief, similarly wish for an early, innocent death to 
avoid hell’s torment?” To this, Al-Jubba’i found no answer. This 
discourse catalyzed Ash’ari’s detachment from Mu'ttazilite beliefs, 
culminating in a public renunciation at Basra’s renowned mosque.“ 
Ashvari’s profound shift in beliefs resonated deeply within the tapestry 
of Islamic scholarship. As days turned into years, he found himself 
embraced warmly by the custodians of tradition, particularly within 
the distinguished circles of the Shafi’is. Owing to the brilliance 
of his disciples, Ash’ari’s influence over the subsequent trajectory 
of Muslim intellectualism became undeniable.” So pronounced 
was his mark that even the luminescence of the Hanafi beacon, 
Al-Maturidi, appeared somewhat dimmed in his shadow. 


We remain somewhat in the shadows regarding those burning questions 
that plagued Ash’ari. These questions, so urgent in their demand for 
answers, nudged him away from the Mutazilite persuasion. But what 
insights, what revelations, awaited him within the erudite circles 
of hadith scholars? And to what extent did these answers quench 
his spiritual thirst? What is notably curious is that, post Ash/ari, 
while theological debates among hadith scholars continued, there 
was a perceptible shift: the anchoring traditions seemed to recede, 
making way for the growing dominance of reason and logic. Amidst 
these deep waters of debate, discerning the core truth becomes an 
endeavor, akin to searching for a needle in a haystack. Take, for 
instance, the profound matter of envisioning the Divine. Before 
Ashvari stepped into this debate, an overwhelming majority of hadith 
scholars and scholars of figh believed in the possibility of beholding 
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God. Only the Mutazilites dissented. For these scholars, God was 
not just an abstract entity; He was perceived as being resolutely 
present on the Throne, with a distinct aura and a palpable essence. 
The Ash’arites, while not negating the vision of the Divine, grappled 
with their philosophical leanings. They were wary of recognizing 
God as having a definitive direction or discernible essence, for 
fear that such attributes might inadvertently limit the Boundless. 
Yet, the predicament remained: How does one behold something 
that is neither confined nor particularly definable? In their words: 
“AsS> Gy Wolde OgK Whe 45) Ig3g> SycL2¥l oI“ which translates to “The 
Ashvarites allowed for the vision of that which is neither opposite 
nor definable.’ Their stance, poetically encapsulated, suggests the 
possibility of witnessing the unimaginable, akin to a blind man in 
China perceiving a fish in Andalusia. 


The scholarly methodology of the Ash’arites merged rationalism 
and scripturalism in theological debates, giving birth to various 
philosophical quandaries in the times to come. Does God inflict 
pain beyond endurance? Can He reward or punish His creations 
without justification? Can Sunnis believe that, through the breaking 
of natural laws or magic, a person can fly? And is it possible for a 
sorcerer to transform a man into a donkey and vice versa?*™* Such 
questions had now become the focus of those who once took pride 
in their hadith scholarship. Enthralled by the allure of Kalam, they 
found themselves deeply immersed in a discourse seemingly driven 
by reason and theology.*” Even before a century had passed since the 
death of al-Ash’ari, al-Baqillani’s philosophy became the master key to 
such theological debates. Ghazali and Razi, perceived as proponents 
of expanded Ash’arism, fundamentally leaned towards dialectical 
reasoning in their scholarly approach. In fact, Ghazali based his 
book, “Al-Mustasfa,” primarily on Kalam (dialectical theology). 
Thus, the principles of jurisprudence, once seen as the domain of 
the scholars of hadith in the era of al-Shafi’i, had by al-Baqillani’s 
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time become a tool in the hands of dialectical theologians. The 
victory of Ash’arism, on the surface, appeared to be a triumph for 
the scholars of the hadith. Yet, in reality, it was the victory of the 
scholarly methodology that al-Ash’ari had introduced. Ash’arism’s 
penetration into the camp of these scholars, particularly the Shafi’is, 
transformed its very nature. The foundational charter of beliefs and 
all discussions on the principles of jurisprudence became captivated 
by the dialectical methodology. Once Ash’arism was perceived as 
the embodiment of well-grounded theological thought, it became 
challenging for later scholars to carve their path distinct from it. 
History wields its ironic brush when we consider the Maturidis, 
who, due to their Hanafi origins, should have represented the beliefs 
of the majority of Muslims. Yet, in debates on faith, they found 
themselves relegated to the margins. In the past, for a Hanafi to be 
an Ash/ari, as Ibn Athir documented, was considered astonishingly 
rare.*°6 


The meteoric ascent of Ash’arism can be attributed to two primary 
factors. First, Ash’ari portrayed himself as an ardent disciple and 
spiritual successor of Ibn Hanbal, a figure witnessing a soaring 
popularity. Secondly, the evolving political landscape favored 
Ashvarism, elevating it to the status of the state’s official doctrine. 
The Zengid rulers of Aleppo championed this belief system. When 
Saladin secured control over Egypt, he appointed Sadr al-Din 
Marani, an enthusiastic advocate of Ash/arism, as the chief judge. 
The Ayyubid dynasty and their Turkic subordinates consistently 
endorsed Ash’arism at the state level. In the realms of the Maghreb 
and Spain, the widespread dissemination of Ash’arism owes much 
to Muhammad ibn Tumart, a student of the esteemed Imam 
Ghazali. Under Abd al-Mumin, a disciple of Ibn Tumart, Ash’arism’s 
propagation was assertive, even militaristic. The Almohad dynasty 
firmly declared that no beliefs, other than those of Ibn Tumart, were 
permissible. Legend has it that during this period, thousands met 
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their end due to mere theological disagreements.*”” Eminent scholars 
like Ibn Hazm faced exile due to their critique of the Asharis. In 
such a state of enforced wanderlust, he found his final resting place 
in the desert of Layla in 456 AH.*% 


Islam, which was a divine gift sent to liberate individuals from the 
confines of doctrinal interpretations and human exegesis and stood 
as a beacon of willing submission and intellectual freedom, found 
itself altered by those very human interpretations. This entrenched 
dogmatism gradually led to the establishment of an implicit ‘church- 
like’ structure within Islam. On one hand, rulers like Mamun, 
Mutawakkil, and the Ayyubid and Almohad dynasties exemplified 
this structure, and on the other, the scholarly institutions, with 
their fatwas wielding authority akin to the church, became its voice. 
Controversies such as predestination versus free will, or discussions 
about the nature of the Qur’an, resulted in a kind of doctrinal 
criminalization during the Mamluk and Almohad periods. While 
the primary motivations behind such confrontations were political, 
the justifications often sprang from the declarations of religious 
overseers and jurists. Topics and concerns which neither God nor 
His Prophet had directly addressed, and which were once viewed as 
peripheral debates, became central when scholars and commentators 
assumed the responsibility. In their eyes, adhering to their self- 
crafted doctrines became the standard by which others’ faith was 
measured, often rendering everyone else as heretical. Traditionalists 
(Hadith scholars) staunchly believed that anyone denying the 
eternality of the Holy Qur’an was an infidel.“ The Ash’arites and 
Mu'tazilites, in turn, viewed each other as heretics. Such was the 
fervor of these beliefs that even a distinguished scholar like Imam 
Bukhari could not harbor respect for his opponents. As Bukhari once 
noted, “I regard as ignorant anyone who doesn’t view the Jahmiyyah 


as infidels.”“? Abdur Rahman bin Mahdi once declared that, were 
he armed with a sword and overheard someone proclaiming that the 
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Quran was a mere creation, he would not hesitate to behead them 
on the spot.*” On a similar note, Ibn Hanbal firmly believed it was 
impermissible to offer prayers behind a Qadari, an advocate for 
absolute free will.*” This ignited intense debates among scholars: is 
the mere affirmation of faith enough to qualify as a true Muslim, 
or are righteous actions an indispensable component? A faction of 
scholars, adamant that mere verbal acknowledgment wasn’t sufficient, 
went as far as deeming many devoted Muslims facing the Qibla as 
apostates. In this climate, Ibn Hanbal took a staunch stance, asserting 
that someone neglecting their prayers descended into disbelief, thus 
justifying their execution.** This stringent concept of unwavering 
doctrinal orthodoxy essentially plunged the Muslim community into 
internal turmoil. The yardstick for “true faith” differed from one 
scholar to the next, leading to allegations of heresy even against the 
most esteemed scholars. Take Al-Shahrastani, for instance, widely 
revered today in the Sunni realm as an authoritative voice on Muslim 
theology. Yet, in his time, critics whispered doubts, suggesting that 
if not for inconsistencies in his beliefs and perceived inclinations 
towards heresy, he might have been hailed as the preeminent Imam 
of his era.* 


The charter of orthodoxy, as structured by various groups, was 
not anchored in divine revelation but was interpretive in nature. 
This caused it to undergo continuous evolution. For instance, in 
the early days, Hadith scholars held an exceptionally strict stance 
towards the Murji’ah, a theological sect in Islam. Citing a fabricated 
saying of the Prophet &, it was asserted that the Murji'ah were 
cursed by seventy prophets. Imam Abu Hanifah, in an attempt 
by adversaries to discredit him, was derisively branded a Murji’ah 
advocate. Yet, as time progressed, this very sect began to find esteem 
among Hadith scholars. Al-Dhahabi even wrote, “(ys d42) Gade ele¥I 
ALLS le oleill asi Y cloladl alel,’“ which translates to “The beliefs of 
the Murji’ah are held by a significant number of esteemed scholars, 
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and it is inappropriate to be overly harsh towards its proponents.” 
The compendium of beliefs was in perpetual revision. The Caliphate, 
inherently a political issue, began to be perceived through the prism of 
orthodoxy. Consequently, doctrinal texts started conferring religious 
stature upon political allegiances. Additionally, each theologian, in 
line with their inclinations, weaved into the orthodoxy those tenets 
they deemed pivotal. For example, Al-Tahawi recognized the Sufi 
miracles, thus consolidating religious foundations for ideas like Tay 
al-Ard (instantaneous traversal). Al-Nasafi incorporated the Miraj 
(Prophet’s night journey) and other miracles. The recognition of Miraj 
as an orthodox belief birthed debates: was it spiritual or physical? 
Did the Prophet # witness the Divine with his corporeal eyes or the 
eye of the heart? Notions like the angels Munkar and Nakir, torment 
of the grave, the Sirat bridge, among others, matured into subjects 
of contention and mutual excommunication in theological treatises. 
It became a common practice to simply accuse an opposing faction 
of holding beliefs contrary to the tenets of Ahl Sunnat. Few took the 
initiative to explore the underlying reasons or justifications for the 
varied beliefs held by different esteemed figures within Ah] Sunnat. 
Over time, certain beliefs that became synonymous with Ahl Sunnat’s 
core principles were, in reality, shaped by historical developments 
rather than the Qur’anic framework. Yet, once these beliefs were 
integrated into theological discourse, their adherence became a 
symbol of unwavering orthodoxy. Take, for instance, the doctrine 
of the prophets’ infallibility. While it is now a foundational element 
in Sunni thought, there was a time when it was predominantly 
associated with Shia beliefs. Up until Al-Ghazali’s era, the concept 
of the prophets’ infallibility wasn’t widely embraced by Sunnis.*” 
However, a shift occurred within a century of Al-Ghazali’s passing. 
Fakhr al-Din Razi, with his compelling scholarship and amidst the 
rising influence of Shia thought, penned a robust treatise supporting 
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the infallibility of the prophets. Owing in part to Razi’s influential 
works and the expanding Shia influence, the infallibility doctrine 
not only secured its place in Sunni belief but also cultivated a 
widespread sentiment that, just as Shiites anticipate intercession 
from their Imams on the Day of Judgment, Sunnis too would benefit 
from the Prophet @’s intercession. This discourse on infallibility 
subsequently led some self-proclaimed ‘authentic Sunni Muslims’ to 
delve into debates on nuanced topics, such as whether the Prophet 
# cast a shadow.*” As these theological discussions became integral 
to doctrine, various sects of the ‘righteous believers’ emerged, 
distinguished by their acceptance or rejection of these beliefs. Books 
on theology were primarily composed to bridge these intellectual 
divides. However, in practice, each commentator inadvertently 
amplified the confusion with their individual interpretations. For 
instance, Al-Ash’ari took “istawa ala al-arsh” (ascended to the throne) 
in its manifest meaning of ascendancy, while Al-Ghazali interpreted 
it metaphorically. Similarly, when addressing Qur’anic references 
like “yad” (hand), “wajh” (face), and “ain” (eye) in relation to God, 
Al-Ash/ari maintained their literal interpretation, emphasizing that 
God’s attributes are incomparable to human ones. Conversely, 
Ghazali ascribed a metaphorical meaning to these terms.*'* Ghazali’s 
interpretations undeniably gained significant traction over time. Yet, 
these varying interpretations failed to unify the community. Even 
the piercing critiques of Ibn Taymiyyah couldn't undermine the 
foothold of Ash’arism. This was largely because, despite his criticisms 
of Ash’arism, Ibn Taymiyyah was unable to refute its foundational 
methodology. As a result, the discourse remained stagnant. Ibn 
Taymiyyah, in the context of the debate on beholding the Divine, 
asserted that it’s rationally and conclusively proven that God can 
potentially be seen. However, he clarified that this isn't based on 


the arguments presented by scholars like Abu al-Hasan and his sect.*” 
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Shia Imprint on the Sunni Psyche 


At a time when Sunni Islam hadn't yet crystallized into a distinct 
mold, when the venerable perception of the ‘Rightly Guided Caliphs’ 
hadn’t materialized, and when we weren’t familiar with the term 
referring to the ‘Four Imams, various political and social ideologies 
existed among Muslims. The entire society was collectively influenced 
by the reform movements underway. However, the rise of “manaqib” 
traditions, which were crucial for the success of political movements, 
began to take shape in collections of sayings and practices. These 
were soon viewed as fundamental religious significance, affecting 
the collective disposition of the Muslim community. By the fourth 
century, when the Shia began organizing separate compilations of 
their traditions, a distinct Shia identity emerged, influenced by 
these excessive praise-oriented narratives. On the other hand, older 
collections began to be perceived as Sunni sources, even though 
they represented a shared legacy containing Shia traditions as well, 
albeit in a lesser proportion. These compilations, now deemed as 
the embodiment of Sunni thought, bore a sort of duality. For the 
Sunni mind, it was profoundly unsettling that these collections 
contained traditions about the family of the Prophet (Ahl al-Bayt) 
that contradicted mainstream Sunni thought. In Sahih Bukhari, there 
are subtle indications of the moment when Umar dissuaded Prophet 
Muhammad from penning a testament during His final hours. 
References to the Ghadir Khum event, where Ali was acknowledged 
as the guardian (maula) of all believers, can be found in Tirmidhi 
and Musnad Ahmad. Notably, after this declaration, Umar offered 
his congratulations. Beyond the Holy Quran, Sahih Bukhari hints 
at a document that was under Ali’s guardianship. Sahih Muslim 
contains a hadith about the use of the Turbah (stone tablet) for 
prostration and the concept of ‘temporary marriage’ (Mut’ah) — 
both of which are intrinsically associated with Shia beliefs, and 
which some Sunni viewpoints traditionally sidestep. Moreover, 
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Sunni hadith repositories are not bereft of traditions celebrating 
the merits of the Ahl al-Bayt, including Hadith Safina,”? Hadith 
Mugatilah,*” Hadith Noor,” and Hadith Al-Rayah.* For Sunnis, 
while the presence of these traditions in canonical compilations 
posed a challenge to understanding the rationale behind distancing 
from the Ahl al-Bayt, they simultaneously fostered an underlying 
bond. Evidently, from the outset, Shia traditions venerating the 
Ahl al-Bayt significantly influenced Sunni perspectives. Following 
the rise of the Fatimid Caliphate, Sufis and their envoys spread 
across regions, amplifying reverence for the Ahl al-Bayt, cementing 
it as a dominant sentiment within the Muslim community. This 
sentiment was further accentuated by the efforts of Nazari Ismaili 
missionaries and their Sufi counterparts. The Shia, sometimes 
termed ‘Rawafiz’ (the ‘rejectors’) due to their profound devotion 
to the Ahl al-Bayt, have indelibly impacted Sunni Muslim culture 
and communal life. Indeed, imagining Sunni Islam without Shi’ism’s 
touch seems implausible. 


In our exploration of Islamic history, we previously navigated the 
layered tapestry of the Abbasid sermon. The Abbasids, astutely 
aware of the resonance of lineage in their time, leaned into their 
Hashemite heritage. Particularly, they drew strength from their 
direct descent from the Abbasids. By invoking the Hadith Kisa and 
the Prophet’s (PBUH) aspirations for an Abbasid-rooted caliphate, 
they strategically bolstered their claim to leadership. Beyond the 
narrative of the Four Rightly Guided Caliphs, the nuanced addition 
of the Prophet’s esteemed uncles to the Friday sermons was far 
from arbitrary. It was a political masterstroke, subtly infusing the 
predominantly Sunni narrative with shades of Shia sentiment—a 
sentiment rooted deeply within the Abbasid ethos. Over time, this 
strategy became more than a mere political maneuver. It reshaped 
Sunni spiritual thought, intertwining two sects that have, historically, 
often found themselves at cross-purposes. The traditions recorded in 
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Tirmidhi, a treasure trove of Islamic teachings, further blurred these 
lines. They provided an avenue for scholars to fuse the veneration 
of Ali’s household—often poetically portrayed in sermons as the 
‘Manifestation of Wonders and Mysteries i1,itlg cilee!la.’—with 
the traditional Abbasid praises. The culmination of this evolution 
is striking: foundational Shia tenets, such as the revered status of 
Al-Hasan, Al-Hussein, and Fatimah, have found a harmonious home 
in Sunni liturgy.’ In this manner, the concept of a spiritual royal 
family, encompassing the ‘Panjtan’,, became indelibly established 
in Sunni thought. Luminary Sufi scholars, like Ibn Arabi, whose 
philosophies have continually influenced Sunni consciousness, 
championed the idea that God’s promise to forgive all of Prophet 
Muhammad's past and future sins also extends to the descendants of 
Fatimah and spans all their lineage until the Day of Judgment.*” In 
books delineating virtues and exceptionalities, numerous traditions 
are frequently cited with a specific intent: to argue that no matter the 
extent of a person’s transgressions, merely being kind and virtuous 
towards the progeny of Fatimah could potentially be the linchpin 


for their salvation.*”° 


In Sunni Islam, the reverence for the Ahl al-Bayt, the sanctification 
of the Panjtan, and the elevated spiritual and religious status of the 
Sayyids is an acknowledged reality. This reverence is manifest in 
various forms, from Friday sermons to the activities at Sufi shrines, 
including the soulful renditions of popular songs such as ‘a. ao ao te 
oul’ (Ali is in every heartbeat), ‘ts g’ (Dance, Malang), ‘a, js 
jig” (Shahbaz takes flight), and “J Gu -¥ 4s,’ (Preserve the dignity 
of my protector). Many of these revered Sufi shrines, frequented by 
devout Sunni followers where these melodies resonate, are actually 
the resting places of Ismaili preachers. These passionate Ismaili 
preachers, dedicated to the Ahl al-Bayt movement, have not only 
championed a version of Islam that centers on the prominence of 
Ali (Tafzili Islam) but have also influenced the doctrinal richness 
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of Sunni Islam. To get a glimpse of the profound impact of these 
Ismaili preachers, we will briefly discuss just two instances. The 
first instance is... 


abled) isl 55 Uy abi ants J 

Acblatl Loa Lil Q2ipslo Qaboos 
Take [the virtues of] the five, the purest of the pure, the remover 
of calamities: Al-Mustafa (The Chosen One, referring to Prophet 


Muhammad), Al-Murtaza (The Chosen, referring to Ali), their two 
sons (Hasan and Hussain), and Fatimah. 


In Sunni tradition, it’s viewed as a potent shield against adversities, 
leading many to prominently display it within their homes. Similarly, 
another cherished prayerful chant, often adorned as amulets or 
inscribed onto graves for blessings, resonates with the community. 
This chant is as follows: 


ilgill J SI Lge ote Gilead! gles ble ob 

“Call upon Ali, the manifestor of wonders, 

You will find him a helper in adversities.” 

sadly LAAgag ere ly eligedy darts py aa US 
“Every sorrow and grief is alleviated, By your prophethood, 
O Muhammad, and by your guardianship, O Ali.” 


Rooted deeply in the reverence for Ali and the Panjtan, these 
two hymns, now celebrated within Sunni communities, trace their 
origins back to Ismaili traditions. Modern Ismailis, alongside some 
of the more esoteric Shia groups, embrace these hymns as cherished 
fragments of their cultural tapestry. 


The reverence for the Aale Muhammad (the Progeny of the Prophet) 
within Sunni Islam is vividly displayed in its integration into the 
Tashahhud. This particular inclusion, which finds its roots in the 
Abbasid Shiite movement, evolved over time due to the influence 
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of Shiite traditions, ultimately establishing itself within the Sunni 
Tashahhud. The Abbasid lineage, descendants of Aale Muhammad, 
championed this invocation. As they solidified their caliphate, the 
act of invoking blessings upon both the Prophet Muhammad and 
the Aale Muhammad within prayers wasn’t just an expression of 
devotion but also served a political purpose. Given the narratives 
underpinning the Abbasids’ entitlement to the caliphate, this addition 
seems less an innovation and more a strategic alignment. However, 
as time passed, bestowing blessings upon both Prophet Muhammad 
and the Aale Muhammad in the Tashahhud became an enduring 
practice, subtly infusing the faith’s divine and prophetic contours 
with a familial essence. 


The primary Tashahhud (=t=3!), with its words derived from Hadiths 
narrated by figures such as Ibn Abbas, Abdullah bin Masood, and 
other esteemed companions, maintains a consistency across the 
various Islamic jurisprudential schools.*” Its obligatory nature in 
prayer is almost universally recognized. In contrast, the status of the 
secondary Tashahhud, often referred to as Durood, is more debated. 
While the Hanbali and Shafi’i scholars view it as mandatory, the 
Hanafi jurists see it as ‘Mustahabb’ — recommended but not obligatory. 
Historical records suggest that during the Prophet Muhammad’s 
era, Muslims often confined their recitation to ‘Allahumma Salli ala 
Muhammad’. As Imam Nawawi highlights in his commentary on 
Sahih Muslim, there was no specific emphasis on appending ‘Aale 
Muhammad’ in the Tashahhud, expressing it as -ac ww (it holds 
no particular significance). Al-Zamakhshari, in ‘Al-Kashaf’, cites 
Ibrahim al-Nakha’i, emphasizing that after the salutation ‘swe »uJl 
489 All dtemy9 all sl’ (Peace be upon you, O Prophet, and Allah's 
mercy and blessings), the companions had the discretion to choose 
and recite any additional supplications. The version of Tashahhud 
recounted by Abdullah Ibn Masood, widely acknowledged in the 
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Ummah, reflects this sentiment. As he mentions in Sahih Bukhari, 
after its recitation, “-\gc 143 duncl Lew go peu et” (One may then choose 
any supplication they find most appealing). 


Scholars differ on the definition of “Aale Muhammad” (asx Ji). 
Does it solely refer to the Prophet Muhammad’s household, or does 
it include all his followers? According to a Hadith, the Prophet 
said, “Ul 509 Gab le ule ge” (Whoever follows my path is of me). 
This broader interpretation of “Aale” (Ji) is also supported by the 
Quranic verse where the term “Aale Pharaoh” (u5c,8 Ji) is used to 
refer to Pharaoh's nation: “Qlial! ul oge,4 Jl iso!” ({Enter the family of 
Pharaoh in the severest punishment} 46:40). However, the generally 
accepted notion of “Aale” typically refers to the Prophet’s lineage, 
more specifically the Banu Hashim, and especially to Aale Fatimah. 
Both the Fatimid proponents and the Twelver Shi'a interpret “Aale” 
to predominantly signify the Prophet’s progeny, not the broader 
Muslim community. The Abbasid caliphs staked their claim to the 
caliphate based on their standing as part of “Aale Muhammad.” 
Some believe all descendants of Banu Hashim until the Day of 
Judgment deserve blessings and salutations, while others opine that 
only the “Panjtan Pak” (the five noble figures in Shia Islam) are 
intended. From our perspective, privileging Banu Hashim based on 
lineage contravenes the Quran’s emphasis on equality and piety. The 
Ibrahimic prayer, “cyl! age Ju Y” (The covenant does not reach the 
wrongdoers), underlines that lineage alone isn’t a merit in God’s 
sight. Regarding sending blessings upon “Aale Muhammad,” the Holy 
Quran doesn’t explicitly recognize a separate “Aale Muhammad”. As 
it states: “Lebe ecg US AU Gy CN GL 9 AU! gees Sy STLey (ye Ho! LT Lares Le” 
(}Muhammad is not the father of any of your men, but he is the 
Messenger of Allah and the last of the prophets. And Allah is ever 
all-knowing of everything} 33:40). 


Few might realize the intricate debates among Islamic scholars 
concerning prophethood, which, at times, have paved the way for 
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the rise of false prophets. At the heart of these misconceptions lie 
the Ismaili beliefs, and their widespread acceptance can largely be 
attributed to the eminent Sufi, Sheikh Akbar Muhyi al-Din Ibn 
Arabi. His subtle Ismaili affiliations have been touched upon in 
earlier discussions. Within the Ismaili doctrine, Muhammad bin 
Ismail is revered as the seventh ‘Naatiq’ or the articulating prophet. 
He’s also viewed as the seventh messenger and the ‘Qa’im, signifying 
the onset of the esoteric dimension of Sharia. Yet, there’s a nuanced 
ambiguity in the Ismaili stance on the continuity of Sharia. Under 
the Fatimid Caliphate, not only were the tenets of Sharia upheld, 
but the ‘Da’a’im al-Islam’ or the Pillars of Islam was esteemed as 
the state’s official jurisprudential constitution. Still, for the Fatimid 
Imams and their senior missionaries, it was clear: the prophetic 
lineage didn’t conclude with Muhammad, the Messenger of Allah. 
They firmly believed that Muhammad bin Ismail occupied a unique 
position in this lineage as the seventh ‘Naatiq. However, the 
mainstream Muslim populace found this Ismaili interpretation hard 
to embrace. To navigate this, Ibn Arabi delineated prophethood into 
legislative and non-legislative categories. He passionately posited that 
while the legislative prophethood culminated with Muhammad, the 
Messenger of Allah, the lineage of non-legislative prophets remains 
unbroken to this day.** Influenced by certain traditions, those who 
held belief in the advent of Mahdi, Qa’im al-Zaman, and the second 
coming of Jesus grappled with a profound dilemma: What does 
Jesus’s return signify after the mission of the final Prophet? Some 
suggested that Jesus would not come back in the role of a prophet; 
instead, he would embrace the teachings of Muhammad’s Sharia and 
even pray under the leadership of the contemporary Muslim Imam. 
While such explanations seemingly settled the intellectual puzzle, 
they inadvertently undercut the doctrine of prophethood’s finality. 
Over time, numerous claimants have emerged, staking a claim to 
non-legislative prophethood: some as the Mahdi, some as Babists, 
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and others as divinely-inspired Sufi masters. A few even saw fit to 
portray themselves as a “reflected” prophet. 


In the expansive tapestry of Islamic thought, few figures loom as 
large as the venerable Ibn Arabi. Often reverentially termed as 
Sheikh al-Akbar, meaning ‘the Great Master’, his unique and non- 
Quranic perspective on legislative and non-legislative prophethood 
went largely unquestioned. Such was the reverence for his misguided 
interpretations that many later scholars, even amidst their vast 
intellectual explorations, predominantly aligned with Ibn Arabi’s 
views. Consider, for instance, the Hanafi scholar Mulla Ali Qari 
(died 1041 AH). Reflecting upon the hadiths, “sc old coy oi of!” 
(“If there were to be a prophet after me, it would be Umar”) and 
“tus yo GIS pula! Gales!” (“Had Abraham, the son of the Prophet, 
lived, he would have been a prophet”), he posited that even if 
Abraham had survived and been graced with prophethood, or if 
Umar’s potential prophethood had manifested, it would not have 
impacted the finality of Prophet Muhammad’s role as the “Seal 
of the Prophets.” Mulla Ali Qari asserted that “quill ais” (Seal 
of the Prophets) means no future prophet can arise to repeal 
Prophet Muhammad’s Sharia. Elaborating further, he stated: “Gt ¥ 
dial (a OS: poly die Rud oi ouey””” (“There will be no prophet after him 
who can abrogate his way, nor be from his Ummah”). Similarly, 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani held a belief that within the Muslim 
community, there exist individuals whom Allah intimately informs 
of the meanings embedded in His and His Prophet’s words. These 
enlightened souls are referred to as “sty! uu!”**° (“Inbiya’ al-Awliya” 
or Prophets among the Saints). Abdul Karim Jili, the visionary 
behind the concept of “al-Insan al-Kamil” or “The Perfect Man’, 
classified a unique form of prophethood as “Nubuwat al-Wilayah”. 
According to him, figures such as Khidr and the anticipated second 
coming of Jesus (cau) exemplify this distinct prophetic category.*" 
Abdul Wahab Shavrani’s writings unambiguously underscore the 
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misconception surrounding the finality of prophethood. He asserts 
that only legislative prophethood has concluded. When referring to 
the phrase “no prophet after me,” he believes the essence captured 
is “no lawgiver after me.”*? Meanwhile, in the Indian subcontinent, 
the esteemed Sunni scholar Shah Waliullah Dehlawi treaded similar 
intellectual grounds. He postulated that Prophet Muhammad’s (us 
plug due alll) unique position as the “Seal of the Prophets” implies 
that after him, Allah would not appoint anyone to introduce a new 


religious law or Shariah for humanity.** 


The Ismaili belief in the seventh “Naatiq” (Speaking Prophet) and 
the seventh “Rasool” (Messenger) has etched an indelible mark 
within Sunni thought. This intricate division of prophethood into 
legislative and non-legislative domains has confounded even eminent 
scholars, as its seemingly seamless delineation opened the gateway 
to an enduring discord. This discord has led the ummah into an 
intellectual wilderness, a realm from which a return has proven 
elusive. Moreover, this division lacks any scriptural, religious, 
rational, or Quranic basis within Islam, rendering it an intricate 
construct without foundation. 


Conclusion 


In the ever-evolving tapestry of religious interpretations, the Sunni 
doctrine stands as a testament to the myriad paths faith can take, 
occasionally diverging from the Qur’anic heartland. The label 
“Ahl-e-Sunnat wal Jamaat” beckons caution; it is not a simple echo 
of mainstream Islam nor a universally acknowledged epitome of the 
faith. The legacy of the four distinguished fuqaha of Sunni Islam 
weaves a tale of centuries punctuated with intellectual tensions 
and debates. This labyrinth of thought and theology has reached 
such complexity that even our most profound thinkers stand at 
its periphery, daunted. An undercurrent of sentiment whispers a 
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somber prediction: this intellectual dance might continue until time’s 
very end. The harmonious synchrony of thought, the very hallmark 
of the earliest Muslims, appears now as a distant mirage. In this 
tableau, the Muslim ummah finds itself at a crossroads, entangled 
in a philosophical impasse, searching for a beacon of clarity. 


Sunni Islam, much like its Shia and Ismaili counterparts, is deeply 
rooted in history. If Al-Shafi’i hadn’t composed Al-Risalah under 
Abdul Rahman bin Mahdi’s influence, and if he hadn't been 
influenced by debates between Ahl al-Ray and Ahl al-Hadith; 
if the Alid movement hadn’t articulated its vision due to political 
influences; if traditionalists hadn’t overshadowed the scholars of 
Kalam during Al-Mutawakkil’s reign; and critically, if the Fatimid 
state hadn't presented its distinct ideology, the unique structure of 
Sunni Islam might never have evolved. Ahmed bin Hanbal’s efforts 
to craft a cohesive interpretation of Islam might have had more 
positive effects if not for the challenge posed by Fatimid Islam. 
The Fatimid’s intense political version of Islam forced the Abbasid 
Caliphate to create an alternative theological stance. Later, when 
the Seljuks embraced Hanafi Islam and Nizam al-Mulk steered the 
Shafi’is, Sunni Islam’s inner tensions became evident. Sadly, even 
amidst intense sectarian conflicts, we've often missed understanding 
the concerning direction our intellectual journey was heading. 
For about three centuries, the Abbasids in Baghdad were preoccupied 
with countering their ideological adversaries, the Fatimid caliphs. 
They spent considerable intellectual efforts on this rivalry. The 
underground influence of the Fatimid missionaries and the reverence 
for the family of Fatimah (PBUH) was a continuous concern for the 
Abbasids. Merely challenging the Fatimid lineage or issuing religious 
decrees wasn’t sufficient to address the broader issues. Given this 
backdrop, the Abbasids couldn’t focus on the internal complexities 
of Sunni Islam, especially since they themselves had deviated from 
mainstream thought. Moreover, as the caliphate’s influence waned 
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and local rulers like sultans and emirs rose to prominence, the chances 
for a religious revival diminished. In these turbulent times, Sunni 
Islam’s direction shifted towards the Ash/arism school of thought. 
Later, Ghazali, blending jurisprudence and mysticism, introduced a 
version of Islam that, although initially criticized, eventually gained 
widespread acceptance. 


In the intricate tapestry of Islamic thought, Ghazali stands out as a 
remarkable figure. A product of the Shafi’i tradition, his intellectual 
roots were deeply embedded in the Ash/ari philosophical terrain. 
Like many thinkers who stand on the cusp of eras, Ghazali grappled 
with the weight of tradition and the demands of his own time. He 
respected the ancient sages of Islam but worried that many of his 
contemporaries viewed these sages without the nuance and critical 
evaluation they deserved. For Ghazali, the Ash’ari thought wasn’t just 
a doctrine; it was a living conversation. But he was deeply pained to 
see that even slight deviations from it were condemned as heresy. 
While he sought to broaden the conversation, drawing attention to 
the rigid intellectual constraints of his era, fate had a curious twist in 
store for him. In time, Ghazali himself became symbolic of the very 
dogma he once questioned. The wider context was equally dynamic. 
With the poignant fall of Baghdad, Sunni Islam seemed to lose its 
emblematic heart. And then, in a historical turn in 665 AH, Sultan 
Baibars made a declaration that seemed almost administrative: he 
announced appointments from all four Islamic schools of thought. 
Few then could have foreseen the profound implications of this act. 
By the time Faraj Ibn Barquq came onto the scene in the 9th century 
Hijri, this idea evolved dramatically, culminating in the establishment 
of separate niches for each school within the Holy Kaaba — a move 
that echoed beyond its walls, reshaping the intellectual and spiritual 
contours of Islam for generations to come. 


In much the same way that the concept of specified Imams in Shia 
tradition emerged from the folds of history, the foundational or 
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sanctified significance of the ‘Four Imams’ cannot be exclusively 
rooted in divine revelation. Today, as seekers of the essential spirit 
of the faith, there’s no inherent need for us to remain anchored to 
these particular historical and jurisprudential narratives. It seems 
imperative to recognize that unless we move beyond the shadows 
of these four towering figures, any effort to rediscover the original 
essence of Islam could remain elusive. We are faced with a choice: do 
we embrace a version of the faith molded under historical constraints 
and political exigencies or seek the primal spirit of Islam that existed 
even before the advent of these Four Imams? If the early Muslims 
could devoutly practice their faith without strictly adhering to the 
guidance of these four, why should it be any different for us? By 
positioning the Four Imams as the sole key to our religious lives, 
might we be inadvertently echoing the Quranic caution of }l,cu as, 
gealol (obs! US}? That is, by fragmenting our faith, are we not risking 
being summoned by leaders who might have inadvertently led us 
away from the essential unity of the faith? 


THE FINAL WORD 
IN THE VAST TERRAIN of Islamic thought, these three frames 


stand as reflections of distinct philosophical stances. Each, ensconced 
within its own sphere of influence, holds an unyielding appeal to 
its adherents. Yet, when viewed from the periphery of other frames, 
their validity becomes a subject of intense scrutiny. An inherent 
danger lies in becoming myopic, confined solely to one’s immediate 
paradigm without considering the broader vista. Our journey through 
these pages has been an endeavor to rise above parochial viewpoints, 
seeking a more encompassing, almost transcendental, understanding. 
It’s imperative to note that our compass in this exploration has been 
the Quran and the ‘Uswah of the Prophet’— a term often conflated 
with the more commonly used ‘Sunnah. When juxtaposed against 
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the timeless standards set by the Quran and the exemplary conduct 
of the Prophet, these frames, irrespective of their prominence, find 
themselves in a precarious position, often teetering on the brink of 
relevancy. 


In our shared quest to understand the spiritual tapestry of Islam, it’s 
imperative to recognize the ‘Glorious Quran’ not just as an ancient 
scripture, but as a timeless testament of Divine communication. 
This isn't merely the Quran as jurists or exegetes perceive it, 
dissecting verses into categories of abrogation or omission. Nor is 
it the patchwork narration of various transcribers, each with tales 
of differing texts, suggesting evolving forms of initial revelations. 
We also must step beyond the contentious belief that the Quran has 
been tampered with by historical rivals, with promises of the ‘true’ 
version’s reemergence alongside the 12th Imam, Al-Qaim. Instead, 
our focus should be that untouched fountain of Divine wisdom. 
A version untouched by the shadowy interpretations of Hadith 
literature. A guiding light that has, and can, illumine our pathways 
just as it did for the Prophet Muhammad’s earliest followers. 
Likewise, when we speak of the ‘Sunnah’, it’s more than a set of 
traditions. It encapsulates the lived “Uswah Hasana’ or the ‘exemplary 
conduct’ of the Prophet. This guiding light is indispensable for true 
alignment with the Quranic essence. With these tools in hand, it 
becomes nearly unthinkable for our spiritual journey to be diverted 
by a ‘sacred history’, often rendered sacrosanct and impervious to 
critique. Only by understanding and integrating these elements can 
we hope to bridge the gaps that have led one faith to manifest in 
seemingly divergent streams. 


In our quest for understanding, there has been a scant inclination 
to gaze beyond the familiar contours of religious beliefs, to step out 
of our insular vantage points and to entertain external perspectives. 
History reveals to us the sad narrative of how, as centuries unfolded, 
sectarian divisions solidified, often overshadowing opportunities for 
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dialogue and mutual understanding. Today’s fractured landscape 
belies a forgotten era when various Muslim sects, despite now being 
entrenched in centuries-long disagreements, once thrived under a 
shared banner of unity and purpose. It’s poignant to recall that 
they all sprang from the same wellspring of tradition and heritage. 
Even those groups, today identified by names like Druze, Alawi, 
Baha'i, Ahmadi, and Nusairi, and often viewed as peripheral, were 
historically intrinsic to the Muslim community’s fabric. They 
became adrift, unfortunately, in the turbulent tides of a sanctified 
history that sometimes resisted critical introspection. If we muster 
the courage to look beyond these deep-seated biases and truly see 
the artificial ideological confines we’ve constructed, it may pave the 
way for a more profound realization, one where we not only identify 
the missteps of others but also recognize our own. 


For centuries, traditional Islam — the Islam as it has come 
down to us through generations — has faced internal conflicts. 
An overwhelming ideological wilderness has made it seem as if the 
essence of Prophet Muhammad’s message has come to a halt. Groups 
such as Shia, Sunni, Ismaili, Ibadi, and others have unintentionally 
contributed to this masking of the core teachings of Muhammad. 
It’s unfortunate that this great crisis has been normalized in our 
collective consciousness. Every initiative aiming to breathe new life 
into the Muslim community has only added to the divisions. This 
is mainly because we are eager to build new ideologies without 
addressing the deviations present in the existing ones. A structure 
founded on deviation can only yield more deviation. There’s an 
anecdote of a time when mosques were erected based on sectarian 
affiliations. During such a time, a foreigner visited a Muslim city. 
He found it had four mosques: one for Shias, one for Sunnis, 
one for Ibadis, and one recognized as the Ismaili Shia community 
center. However, since the unity movement began, an additional 
mosque, the ‘Mosque of Unity’, was constructed. All our attempts 
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at reviving and reforming the faith so far mirror this ‘Mosque of 
Unity’. Each movement for reform has only led to the creation of 
a new ideological tent. 


Our journey with Islam, as it’s come down through the ages, feels 
akin to navigating a dense forest, with our reverence for historical 
narratives often acting as veils. These veils, created by a sacralized 
history, deter us from critically examining the very foundations upon 
which our religious divisions and misconceptions stand. While there 
is a longing to reacquaint ourselves with the luminous teachings of 
Prophet Muhammad, there is also a hesitancy to turn directly to the 
timeless source of his message: the Quran. Both Shia and Sunni, 
Ismaili and Ibadi, seem to regard the Quran as a distant relic, more 
a symbol than an active guide. A general consensus emerges: the 
Quran, for many, has become a mere book for recitation, its deeper 
meanings perceived as inaccessible. While Sunnis believe that the 
early righteous generations have offered the definitive interpretations, 
thus rendering any modern, personal interpretations as bordering on 
heresy, Shias are ensnared by the notion that only their divinely 
appointed Imams can truly decipher its meanings. Some even wait 
for a prophesied Imam to reveal the ‘true’ Quran. These views, no 
matter how varied, have inadvertently acted as barriers, preventing 
the broader Muslim community from engaging directly with the 
Quran. This sacred text, which holds the potential to heal divisions 
and provide clarity in these tumultuous times, remains regrettably 
under-explored by many. 


In the annals of Islamic introspection, even our most courageous 
proponents of religious renewal recoil at the thought of unravelling 
the intricate tapestry of traditional Islam. They fear being left 
bereft, without the sanctuary, albeit fragile, of established thought. 
Historically, we must acknowledge a time before sectarianism 
solidified by the third century. A time when the united essence 
of Muhammad’s message endured, despite myriad intellectual 
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differences. During that epoch, Muslims thrived spiritually without 
the confines of sectarian literature. It beckons the question: Why 
can’t such unity be our reality today? At our core, we don’t negate 
the potential of interpreting Muhammad’s teachings in today’s world 
through the luminous lens of the Quran and the Uswah, the Prophetic 
methodology. This can be achieved without the intermediary of 
the revered Imams, be they Four, Seven, or Twelve. Yet, the sheer 
magnitude of this intellectual recalibration causes hesitation. Who 
in this age would dare embrace the pure, unadulterated identity of 
a Muslim, free from the labels of Shia, Sunni, Hanafi, or Shafi’i? 
To accept the veracity of a truth simply for its inherent truthfulness 
should be the highest spiritual aspiration. Unless we are imbued 
with this profound conviction, our alienation from Muhammad's 
profound message seems an inevitable fate. 
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NOTES TO UNRAVELING THE TAPESTRY 
OF SHIA ISLAM 


1 Fath al-Bari, Vol. 4, p. 4 


2 It’s difficult to pinpoint the exact moment when the saying ‘Man 

Kunto Mawla, Fa Ali-un Mawla’ (Whoever regards me as his master, 
Ali is his master) first emerged. According to Shia references, the 
earliest mention of Ghadir Khum is linked to Ali addressing his 
followers in the Kufa mosque, seeking their affirmation for this 
declaration (Reference: Al-Mufeed’s Irshad, translated by Howard, 
p.393). The assertion that the term ‘Wasi’ (Guardian or Successor) 
was cited during the battles of Siffin and Jamal is intriguing. This 
claim wasn’t articulated prior to Abu Mukhnaf’s book ‘Al-Jamal.’ Both 
Abu Mukhnaf in ‘Al-Jamal’ and Nasr bin Muzahim in ‘Al-Wagqi’ah 
AlL-Siffin’ attribute verses to Ali, where he announces his role as the 
‘Wasi.’ 
There’s an interesting perspective from Uthman’s reign, suggesting 
Abdullah bin Saba propagated the idea that every prophet is 
succeeded by a ‘Wasi, positioning Ali as Muhammad’s rightful 
successor. Historical records often shroud Abdullah bin Saba in 
mystery; some view him as a mere fictional entity. A few believe 
that the name ‘Abdullah bin Saba’ was an alias for ‘Ammar bin 
Yasir, who also went by ‘Al-Sawda’ during his era. For an in-depth 
exploration, one can refer to Ali Al-Wardi’s “Waiz Al-Salatin, 
published in Baghdad in 1954. 


3 Prior to the compilation of ‘Al-Kafi’ in 320 AH, hadith collections 
were universally recognized across various Islamic sects. Within 
these collections, believers from diverse traditions found hadiths 
that supported their unique practices—be it the combining of 
two prayers or praying with arms unfolded. The ‘Musannaf Ibn 
Abi Shaybah’ contains a section that details those who prayed without 
folding their arms. The author, Ibn Abi Shaybah, is esteemed and 
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recognized as a teacher to both Bukhari and Muslim. According 
to his records, distinguished personalities such as Abdullah bin 
Zubair in Mecca, Saeed bin Musayyib in Medina, Hasan al-Basri 
and Ibn Sirin in Basra, and Ibrahim Nakha’i in Kufa followed this 
practice. Regarding the Shi'a tradition of combining prayers, there’s 
a hadith in Tirmidhi which states that the Prophet (PBUH), while 
in Medina and without any immediate cause like rain or warfare, 
combined the Dhuhr and Asr prayers. 


Al-Dhahabi, “History of Islam”, Vol. 4, p.299. 


Ibn Saad, “Tabagat”, Vol. 5, pp. 344-45. For more details, see: Abu 
Nuaim, “Hilyat al-Awliya”, 10 volumes, Cairo, 1932-38, Vol. 3, 
p.311. 


It is said that when the news reached Bagqir that Hasan al-Basri was 
interpreting the verse of the Holy Quran as5oJl Yi ial due pXliul Y 
cpall 3} (which translates to: “Say: I do not ask you for any reward 
for it, except for love of [my] relatives’) to mean the attainment of 
closeness to God through obedience to Him, rather than referring 
to the love or closeness of the Ahl al-Bayt (the Prophet’s family), 
Bagir became deeply upset. He went to such an extent that he 
labeled Hasan al-Basri as one who distorts the words of Allah 
(Al-Muhrif Likalam Allah). (Referenced in: Al-Qadi Al-Nu’man, 
‘Daa’im al-Islam’, Vol. 1, p. 84). 

Abu Nu/aym, ‘Hilyat al-Awliya’, Vol. 3, p. 186, source cited. 


Ibn Hajar, “Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Hyderabad, 1907 AD, Vol. 10, 
p. 350. 

Ibn Sa’ad, “Tabagat’, Vol. 5, p. 158; further see: Musnad Ahmad, 
Vol. 3, Hadith number 83-1882. 

Muwatta Imam Malik, two volumes, Compiled by: Muhammad 
Fuwad Abdul Baqi, Algeria, 1951, Hadith numbers: 40, 44, 107, 
127, and 131. 

Tarikh al-Tabari, 10 volumes, Cairo, 1967-69 AD, Vol. 2, p. 410, 446, 
and 485; Vol. 3, p. 73 and 212; Vol. 5, p. 347, 349, 351, 389; Vol. 7, 
p. 181, 208, and 569. 
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Musnad Ibn Hanbal, Compiled by: Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, 
Cairo, 1949, Vol. 1, Hadith number 576; Vol. 2, Hadith numbers: 
597, 601, 605, and 688; Vol. 3, Hadith numbers: 1833 and 2081; 
Vol. 4, Hadith numbers: 2153 and 2284. 


Risalah al-Shafi’i, Compiled by: Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, Cairo, 
1979, Hadith numbers: 1182 and 1245. 


Muwatta Imam Malik, Compiled by: Abdul Wahab Abdul Latif, 
2 volumes, Cairo, 1967, Vol. 1, Hadith numbers: 40 and 44. 


Op.cit., Hadith numbers: 107, 126, 127, and 131. 
Op.cit., Vol. 1, Hadith number 158; Vol. 2, Hadith number 17. 
Risalah al-Shafi’i, op.cit., Hadith numbers: 1182 and 1245. 


Musnad Ibn Hanbal, Compiled by: Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, 
Vol. 3, Hadith number 2081; Vol. 1, Hadith number 576. 


Op.cit., Vol. 2, Hadith numbers: 601 and 688. 


In ‘Usul al-Kafi’, there are traditions that portray Jafar al-Sadiq 
as a pivotal figure in Shi'a thought. A prominent tradition among 
these suggests that before Jafar’s time, the Shi'as were not fully 
acquainted with the intricacies of the Hajj rituals and its associated 
practices. They had to rely on others for this knowledge. However, 
after Jafar, the dynamic shifted with people now seeking guidance 
from the Shi’as. This sentiment is encapsulated in the phrase, ‘people 
sought guidance from them after having depended on others.’ Such 
traditions underscore the idea that the early Muslims, including the 
revered Five (Panjtan), followed a unified jurisprudential framework. 


Abdullah’s name was omitted from the list of Imams when the 
tally of twelve was formalized. Nawbakhti provides a comprehensive 
discussion on this in ‘Firga al-Shi’ah’. 


A review of Nawbakhti’s ‘Firga al-Shiah’ suggests that the identity 
of the Twelver Shi’a sect crystallized during the period of occultation 
(Ghaybat). Prior to this, the term Twelver Shi'a is absent from 
any Shi’a historical record. Both Nawbakhti’s ‘Firga al-Shi’ah’ and 
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Al-Qummi’s ‘Al-Magalat wa al-Firaq’ — considered seminal Shi'a 
references penned roughly a quarter-century post the onset of 
Ghaybah — offer no commentary on the duration of the occultation 
or the definitive number of Imams. The foundation of the belief in 
the Twelve Imams is primarily attributed to the traditions recorded 
by Al-Kulayni. This belief was later elaborated and expounded upon 
by scholars like Ibn Babawayh and Sheikh Mufid. 


The term “Twelver’ wasn’t prominent among Hasan al-Askari’s 
followers until long after his demise in 260 AH. A significant 
ambiguity persisted for about half a century regarding the 
continuation of the Imamate after the eleventh Imam’s passing. 
Supporters of the Ahl al-Bayt fragmented into nearly twenty distinct 
factions, with a majority termed ‘Qati’ah’, indicating a broken chain 
of Imamate. Within this half-century, narratives began circulating 
about twelve Imams. Historian Mas’udi, a Shi'a adherent, was likely 
the first to record the term “Twelver’ in historical writings. By the 
latter part of his life, the term had found broad acceptance. While 
his ‘Muruj al-Dhahab’ omits this term, it emerges in his concluding 
work, ‘al-Tanbih wa al-Ashraf’. Notably, the hadiths about the twelve 
Imams had been arranged in ‘al-Kafi’ by approximately 320 AH, 
whereas ‘al-Tanbih wa al-Ashraf’ was likely penned in 344 AH. 


In ‘Firq al-Shi’ah, Nawbakhti and in ‘al-Milal wa al-Nihal’, 
Shahristani discussed the contention between the brothers, Zaid 
and Muhammad al-Baqir, on the matter of Imamate. Zaid believed 
that for someone to truly claim the title of Imam, they must openly 
revolt using force. Unless this act of rebellion is undertaken, how 
could they be acknowledged as a legitimate Imam? Muhammad 
al-Baqir, rather than directly confronting this viewpoint, retorted by 
suggesting that under such criteria, even their forefathers wouldn't 
be deemed as Imams since they never endorsed or initiated an 
armed uprising. (References: Nawbakhti, p. 89; Shahristani, Vol. 1, 
pp. 203-204). 


The influence of al-Kumayt bin Ziyad’s renowned poem “Hashimiyat” 
was pivotal in the widespread acceptance of the Imamate doctrine. 
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It’s said to be one of the earliest written testimonies supporting 
this belief. Poetry, with its evocative and imaginative prowess, 
can transform ordinary narratives into mesmerizing truths. Poems 
extolling the virtues of the Ahl al-Bayt resonated deeply with the 
masses during that period. However, labeling al-Kumayt as Shia 
based solely on this composition might misrepresent the historical 
nuances of that era. Notably, al-Kumayt also displayed his poetic 
virtuosity in lauding the then Caliph, Hisham bin Abdul Malik. 
(Reference: al-Kumayt, al-Hashimiyya, Edited by al-Sayyidawi, 
Cairo, 1950). 


The legacy of the Ahl al-Bayt’s teachings isn’t solely underpinned 
by political maneuvers. Rather, the scholarly brilliance of two 
luminaries from Imam Hussain’s lineage, Imam al-Bagir and 
Jafar al-Sadiq, played an indispensable role. Indeed, without their 
enlightened presence, Shi’ism might have lingered as a mere 
theoretical construct. Moreover, Imam Hussain’s revered stature in 
Shi’ism, which is now seen as central to the Shi'a identity, might 
not have been as prominent. 


While Imam Hussain’s lineage is celebrated, it’s vital to remember 
the sacrifices of Imam Hasan’s family as well. In the heart- 
wrenching battlefield of Karbala, two sons of Imam Hasan met 
martyrdom, and another, Hassan al-Muthanna, was grievously 
wounded. Subsequently, two of Hassan al-Muthanna’s sons, 
Nafs al-Zakiyya and Ibrahim, bravely defied the Abbasids, paying 
the ultimate price for their rebellion. Yet, in a poignant twist of 
historical remembrance, the Imamate’s lineage does not encompass 
Imam Hasan’s descendants. The widely held belief is that all the 
infallible Imams hail exclusively from Imam Hussain’s progeny, 
leaving noteworthy figures like Nafs al-Zakiyya and Ibrahim outside 
this revered circle. 


The lineage of the twelve or seven infallible Imams, attributed 
solely to Imam Hussain’s progeny, emerges from an early era when 
the concept of a divinely appointed Imam hadn’t crystallized. While 
the virtues of the Ahl al-Bayt were widely recognized, both the 
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Hashimi and Abbasi lineages, because of their closeness to Prophet 
Muhammad, saw themselves as the foremost torchbearers of Islamic 
reform. This sentiment spurred figures like Imam Hussain, followed 
by Zaid bin Ali, Nafs al-Zakiyya, and Ibrahim, to justify their own 
revolts. 


In contrast, Imam al-Bagir and Jafar al-Sadiq perceived direct 
confrontations as detrimental to the collective interests of both 
the broader Muslim community and the Ahl al-Bayt. Instead, 
they channeled their energies into nurturing a future generation 
of religious scholars. Their unparalleled scholarship made them 
beacons of knowledge in their era, granting them an elevated stature 
within the Ahl al-Bayt. As the concept of a divinely appointed 
Imamate matured, Baqir and Jafar distinguished themselves from 
other Ahl al-Bayt members, embedding themselves prominently in 
the spiritual lineage. This distinction is why most Shi’ite sects, bar 
the Zaidiyya, recognize the sequence of Imams up to Ja’far al-Sadigq. 
The Zaidiyya branch underscores Imamate as a culmination of 
struggle and leadership, positing that lineage alone doesn’t qualify 
one for this esteemed role. 


Tabari’s History, Vol. 7, p. 32. 


Al-Dhahabi, in his History (Vol. 4, p. 300), and Abu Nuaym, in 
“Hilyat al-Awliya” (Vol. 3, p. 185), noted Imam al-Bagir’s prudent 
stance concerning the two esteemed caliphs, often referred to as the 
Sheikhain. While some argue that Imam al-Baqir’s caution stemmed 
from “tagiyyah” (a form of protective discretion), Al-Kumayt’s ode, 
Hashimiyya, suggests he exhibited some form of dissent against the 
Sheikhain. However, leaning on poetic license over factual history 
seems imprudent. Given Imam al-Baqir’s revered stature, it’s more 
conceivable that he addressed matters related to the Sheikhain with 
both respect and circumspection. 


As cited in Ibn Sa’ad’s “Tabaqat,” Vol. 5, p. 321. 


The Zaidiyya sect, linked to Zaid bin Ali, asserts that the reigning 
Imam must actively promote virtue and deter vice. Simply 
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being related to the Ahl al-Bayt (Prophet’s Household) doesn’t 
automatically grant someone the right to the Imamate. Contrary 
to the Kaysaniyya stance, Zaidis don't hold beliefs surrounding 
the concealed Imam or the anticipated Mahdi. Nor do they view 
the Imam as free from error. Historical accounts about Zaid bin 
Ali indicate that, even with his profound reverence for Imam Ali’s 
virtues, he did not challenge the legitimacy of the caliphates of 
Abu Bakr and Umar. It suggests that for him, recognizing the 
leadership of someone less qualified, even when a more suitable 
candidate exists, is acceptable. This perspective positions Zaidiyya 
thought closely to the Sunni democratic ideology, which recognizes 
Imam Ali as the fourth esteemed Caliph. 


It’s intriguing how, by the close of the first century, numerous 
discerning Muslims found themselves ensnared in these genealogical 
ambiguities. Legend has it that during a session where Baqir was 
imparting knowledge in the mosque, his cousin, Abu Hashim, 
made an appearance. Originating from Imam Ali’s third son, Ibn 
al-Hanafiya, Abu Hashim publicly challenged Bagir, suggesting that 
his claim to being the rightful successor to Prophet Muhammad's 
legacy was baseless. Unperturbed, Baqir responded, “Say what you 
wish; I hail from Fatima’s lineage, while your lineage traces back 
to a Hanafi woman.” This altercation caused a significant stir in 
the mosque, turning many against Abu Hashim, primarily due 
to his indirect lineage from Fatima. However, championing their 
association with Ali’s lineage, his descendants remained prominent 
as the Hashimiyya. Although Abu Hashim left no direct heirs, 
other family members staked a claim to the title of Imamate. Some 
propagated the notion that Abu Hashim was the hidden Mahdi, 
while others postulated that he had appointed Muhammad bin Ali 
bin Abdullah bin Abbas as his successor. Historical notes suggest 
that those who later spearheaded the Abbasid caliphate were linked 
to this particular Abbas and not to Prophet Muhammad’s revered 
uncle, Abbas. Sources: al-Nawbakhti, Firag, p.29; al-Baghdadi, 
al-Firaq, 28. 
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In the early days of Islam, affiliation with Prophet Muhammad 
became an esteemed credential. Many elevated their status by 
associating with the Prophet’s lineage, attracting substantial 
followings. Interestingly, even those who couldn't directly link 
their ancestry to the Prophet or his daughter, Fatima, adopted the 
Fatimid identity, often driven by political motivations. This led 
to the establishment of the illustrious Fatimid dynasty. Historians 
often ponder over this phenomenon: How did the Prophet’s family 
lineage gain such immense credibility among the broader Muslim 
populace? This reverence not only ignited numerous rebellions 
but also laid the foundation for two dominant empires in Islamic 
history: the Abbasid and the Fatimid caliphates, both revered as 
torchbearers of Muslim thought. 


Within the Fatimid branch of the Prophet’s family, the concept of 
Imamate sparked significant internal contention. Notably, members 
of the Husaini and Hasani lineages frequently clashed over this 
issue. Hassan bin al-Hassan, also known as Hassan al-Muthanna, 
had been entrusted with managing the charities from the Prophet 
Muhammad’s properties during Zain al-Abidin’s tenure. However, 
when Zain al-Abidin laid claim to these funds, tensions heightened, 
with al-Muthanna expressing deep resentment. Following Zain 
al-Abidin’s demise, Baqir asserted his right to these resources. As a 
result, intra-family rivalries emerged, with Baqir often opposing 
Hassan al-Muthanna and, at other times, finding himself at odds 
with Zaid, al-Muthanna’s son. (Reference: al-Kashi, Ikhtiyar Ma’rifah 
al-Rijal, Mashhad, 1348, p. 228). 


Over time, each Islamic sect developed unique political and 
religious stances. For instance, the Batriyya, contrasting with other 
factions of the Prophet’s lineage, believed that the leaderships of 
Abu Bakr, Umar, and even the initial six years of Uthman’s reign 
were valid. This belief stemmed from the fact that Imam Ali had 
acknowledged their roles. (al-Nawbakhti, Firaq, p. 12) They held that 
even in the presence of a more deserving individual, another could 
rightfully lead. Additionally, they posited that religious knowledge 
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wasn't confined to the Prophet’s family and could be gleaned from 
elsewhere. They emphasized that Imam Ali’s endorsement of the 
early caliphs meant that the Muslim community should embrace 
their leadership without reservations. (Firag, p. 18) On the other 
hand, the Jarudiyya were vocal critics of the caliphates of Abu Bakr, 
Umar, and Uthman. They passionately believed that Prophet 
Muhammad had explicitly chosen Imam Ali as his successor. Hence, 
only he was the rightful leader. This sect was not just critical, but 
also felt a religious obligation to denounce the three caliphs openly. 
The Jarudiyya’s conviction was that those favoring the early caliphs 
over Imam Ali were disregarding an implicit divine command. They 
firmly believed that leadership was the exclusive right of Imam 
Ali and his successors, Hassan and Hussain. Therefore, those 
undermining this right couldn't be considered reliable sources of 
religious wisdom or traditions. 


In “Magalat al-Islamiyyin” (p. 67), Ash’ari confirms that the 
Jarudiyya sect believed Imam Ali was divinely chosen as the Imam 
through an explicit declaration. Meanwhile, Shahristani in “Al-Milal” 
(p. 118) suggests that this group embraced the concept of an implicit 
designation for Imam Ali. They held the view that even though 
Prophet Muhammad didn’t explicitly name Imam Ali, he alluded 
to his unique attributes, thereby indirectly endorsing him for the 
role of Imamate. 


Nawbakhti suggests that the followers of Hasan al-Askari split into 
fourteen separate groups following his death. Contrarily, Mas’udi 
claims there were twenty such groups. Refer to: Nawbakhti, p.79 
and Mas’udi, 40/8. 


Citing Al-Mufid, Mas’udi has detailed the indicators of the twelfth 
Imam’s emergence in Al-Irshad, Tehran, 1951, on page 692. 


During the time Kulayni was composing Al-Kafi, the Hidden Imam 
was in his Minor Occultation (Ghaibat-e-Sughra). It was widely 
believed that this period of seclusion would soon end, heralding a 
new era with the Imam’s reappearance. Though the idea of a Mahdi 
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existed in varied forms across different sects, the twelfth Imam’s 
occultation solidified the belief that the awaited Mahdi would also 
be the “Qaim al-Zamana” (The one upholding the age). This era 
also saw the rise of the Ismaili movement in Africa, where the first 
Imam introduced himself as the Mahdi, and the second proclaimed 
himself as the “Al-Qa’im”. However, as years passed without the 
reappearance of the Hidden Imam and the eventual dissolution of 
the Abbasid Caliphate, explanations surfaced that the lengthened 
occultation was due to Shiites inadvertently revealing their secrets. 


The authorship of Nahj al-Balagha has always been a matter of 
contention. While multiple sources provide insights into its origins, 
there’s a consensus that besides Sharif Razi and Sharif Murtaza, 
other scholars might have contributed to its content. Notably, 
Abu al-Hassan Musawi, the Shia author of Umdat al-Talib, ascribes 
the book to Sharif Razi (d. 406 AH). In contrast, scholars like 
Ibn Khallikan, Ibn Kathir, and Dhahabi attribute it to Sharif Murtaza 
(d. 436 AH). Furthermore, internal textual analysis suggests that 
many of the sermons and letters, allegedly from Ali, might not 
directly originate from him. This is evident from the frequent use of 
Arabic terms that resemble translations or “neologisms”, indicating 
potential additions or modifications to the original text. 


The concept of Sam’i evidence refers to sources that encompass the 
Quran, Sunnah, consensus (Ijma), and analogy (Qiyas). Essentially, 
it’s an argument or evidence rooted in revelation and its associated 
matters, distinct from pure reason. 


The Hadith of Thaqalain refers to a cherished tradition in which 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) proclaimed: “I am 
entrusting you with two invaluable treasures: the Book of Allah and 
my Progeny, the Ahl al-Bayt. These two shall remain inseparable until 
they reunite with me at the Pond (Hawd) on the Day of Judgment.” 
This narration, as conveyed by Imam Muslim, is attributed to Zaid 
bin Arqam. He quoted the Prophet as saying, “I leave behind two 
pivotal entities. If you steadfastly adhere to both, you will never 
stray from the right path after my departure. One holds precedence 
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over the other: The Book of Allah, a guiding rope stretched between 
the heavens and the earth, and my family, the Ahl al-Bayt. They will 
remain united until they join me at the Hawd. Hence, be mindful of 
how you treat them in my absence.” Zaid further elaborated on the 
Prophet’s emphasis, stating, “He underscored the importance of the 
Book of Allah and then implored, ‘As for my Ahl al-Bayt, I beseech 
you to always bear them in your prayers and thoughts.” Various 
renditions of this hadith, with nuanced differences, have been 
relayed by other notables like Umm Salamah, Said Khudri, Zaid 
bin Thabit, and Jabir bin Abdullah. Their narrations are chronicled 
in esteemed collections such as Tirmidhi, Tabarani, and Nasa. 


Ibn Babawayh, “Kamal al-Din wa Tamam al-Ni’mah’, two volumes, 
Tehran, 1378, Vol. 1, pp. 151-153. 


See: Abu Jafar Muhammad bin al-Hasan al-Qummi, “Basair 
al-Darajat”, Tabriz, 1380H, Vol. 3, p. 193. A similar narration 
with minor linguistic variations is also found in Al-Kulayni. See: 
Abu Jafar Muhammad bin Yagqub al-Kulayni, “Al-Kafi”, Tehran, 
1377-1381H, 8 volumes, Vol. 2, p. 633. 


The renowned Shiite exegesis, Tafsir al-Qummi, frequently denotes 
alternate verses by stating, “Thus was it revealed”. Example: “Tafsir 
al-Qummi’, Najaf, 1386-87H, pertaining to Surah 1, Verse 142; 
Surah 14, Verses 1, 297; and Surah 16, Verses 2, 21. 


“Tafsir al-Qummi”, as cited earlier, lists alternative verses for 
Surah 3, Verse 110, and Surah 25, Verse 74, as being contrary to 
what Allah revealed. 


“Tafsir al-Qummi”, Vol. 2, p. 295. 


Al-Qadi al-Nu’man, “Da’aim al-Islam’, Vol. 1, p. 17 / “Al-Kafi’, Vol. 1, 
p. 289 / Al-Tabarsi, “Majma’ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Quran”, Tehran, 
1395E1,, Vol: 3; p:. 209. 


“Tafsir al-Tabari”, Cairo, 1903 AD, Vol. 5, p. 285 / Al-Kulayni, 
“Al-Kafi’, Tehran, 1968 AD, Vol. 1, p. 289. 


“Tafsir al-Qummi’, Najaf, 1966 AD, Vol. 1, p. 170. Additionally, 
refer to “Tafsir al-Tibyan” by al-Tusi, Najaf, 1957 AD, Vol. 3, p. 549. 
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“Tafsir al-Qummi”, Vol. 1, p. 171 / “Tafsir al-Tibyan” by al-Tusi, 
Vol. 1, p. 574. 


Qadi al-Nu’man, “Da’aim al-Islam”, edited by Asaf Fyzee, Cairo, 
1950, Vol. 1, p. 17. 


Op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 17-18. Further details can be found in “Tafsir 
al-Tibyan” by al-Tusi, Vol. 3, p. 435. 


Qadi al-Nu’man, “Da’aim al-Islam’, Vol. 1, p. 31. 
Loc.cit. 

Op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 17. 

Op.cit., p. 28. 


Op.cit., p. 84. Further details can be referred to in “Majma’ al-Bayan 
fi Tafsir al-Quran” by al-Tabarsi, Tehran, 1975 AD, Vols. 9-10, 
pp. 27-28. 


Al-Kulayni, “Al-Kafi”, Vol. 1, p. 194. 
Op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 215. 
“Tafsir al-Qummi”, Vol. 2, p. 193. 


Until the fourth century, the distinct identities of the Shia and 
Sunni sects had not fully formed. Up to that time, all religious 
books composed, including those by Tabari and the Sahih Sitta (the 
six canonical hadith collections of Sunni Islam), were considered 
shared academic resources for all sects. Later on, when Shia authors 
began to compile their own books, these previously shared books 
imperceptibly seemed to become the intellectual heritage of the 
Sunnis. The general perceptions found among Sunnis regarding the 
figures of Ali, Fatima, Hassan, and Hussain from the Ahl al-Bayt 
(the family of the Prophet Muhammad) have their roots in this 
period of ambiguity. This was a time when different ideologies were 
emerging in pursuit of power, and various sects were coming into 
existence. Every sect, in order to justify its stance, would resort to 
fabricated narratives, stories, eulogising accounts (‘manaqib’), and 
tailored background information to impact the interpretations of a 
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given quranic text, considering it their right to use divine revelation 
for their own ends. 


In many Shia interpretations, ‘tarabiyyan’ is conventionally understood 
to allude to ‘Abu Turab’, a title for Hazrat Ali. Nonetheless, in Tafsir 
al-Nu’mani, attributed to Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Jafar al-Katib 
al-Nu’mani, the preference is to read it as ‘tarabiyyn. Reference: 
Bihar al-Anwar, Volume 93, pages 1-97. 


Please refer to Tafsir al-Qummi under the following verse:lWUS |e 
Gal pSule gli, “This is Our Book that speaks to you with the truth...’ 
Vol. 2, p. 295. Additionally, see Hashim bin Sulaiman al-Bahrani 
al-Tubeli, ‘Kitab al-Burhan fi Tafsir al-Quran’, Tehran, in 5 volumes. 


In Tafsir Qummi and Muhammad Murtada al-Kashani’s ‘Kitab 
al-Shafi fi Tafsir al-Quran’, the interpretation of this verse points 
either towards Muhammad or Ali. However, in Tafsir Furat, an 
effort has been made to consider it as part of the text. See Furat 
bin Ibrahim al-Kufi, “Tafsir Furat’, Najaf, 1410 AH. 


In Hashim bin Sulaiman al-Bahrani al-Tubeli’s ‘Kitab al-Burhan 
fi Tafsir al-Quran’,, the mention of ‘wilayah’ is presented as an 
interpretive reference. However, the way in which Hashim al-Tubeli 
and al-Kashani have referenced al-Kulayni’s ‘al-Kafi’ has transformed 
this interpretation into a matter of ‘varient reading’ of the text 


(Quran). 


Tafsir al-Qummi, Vol. 2, p. 198., al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, Vol. 1, p. 414., 
Kitab al-Burhan fi Tafsir al-Quran by al-Tubeli, Vol. 3, p. 304. 


See: al-Kulayni, Vol. 1, p. 418 / Tafsir al-Furat under the mentioned 
verse. 


Op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 422 under the mentioned verse. 


See: Abu al-Nidhar Muhammad bin Mas’ud bin Ayyashi 
al-Sulami al-Samarqandi’s “Tafsir al-Ayyashi”, edited by Hashim al- 
Rasul al-Mahallati, published in Qom in 1380H. Additionally, the 
interpretation “kuntum khaira aimmah” (You are the best leaders) 
is mentioned in “Tafsir al-Qummi” related to the verse “kuntum 
khaira ummah” (You are the best community). 
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Please refer to “Tafsir al-Ayyashi” and Ali bin Ibrahim al-Qummi’s 
“Tafsir al-Qummi’, edited by al-Tayyib al-Musawi al-Jaza’iri, 
published in Najaf from 1387-1386H, spanning two volumes. Within 
these sources, the verse is articulated as: “o953 5) pSiy Wo pSiLy! Og ders 
eXieil Ge (S51 @ 4051”. This roughly translates to: “You use your faith 
as deception among yourselves; if you were to be leaders, they are 
purer than your leaders...” 


See: “Tafsir al-Ayyashi’, Vol. 1, p. 194, under the mentioned verse. 
See: “Tafsir al-Qummi”, Vol. 1, p. 160. 
See: al-Kulayni, Vol. 1, p. 416. 


The purpose here isn’t to provide a comprehensive list of Qur’anic 
verses wherein the phrases ‘tc @’ (in Ali) or ‘uses Ji’ (the family of 
Muhammad) are said to have been omitted, or where the addition of 
these terms is deemed to represent the original form of the revealed 
verses. We will restrict ourselves to a few examples, merely to 
highlight the point that such inclusions in Shi’a exegetical tradition 
are not out of character. Please observe the difference between the 
Qur’anic verses and the variant readings (/,3 a5!) propagated by 
Shi’a narrations. 


Variant Reading 
(Presumed by Shi'a) 
Byguy Igild Lge Je Lys Les cay 3 pus Oly te 3B Gare te Ls lee Guy 9 pus oly 
(YY 8 yall) ---Alee Gyo | mas G Olay! GUS) ---Alee Gyo Byguay Ig5L5 
(aya ol all 
31 Loy 19S ol aguadil dy bo AA! Lasuts | AU Upst Les lo oS Gol agendil ty Ip dil Lous 
(4. :ByauSl) abl 


Revealed Verses 


(4) saul!) ~All Spal Ley Igial gh ud lily anche Gall Spit Ley Igiel gd Ud ily 
(Gag tld «odoleall pends) 

LBryere LS Ley Igtol OLS gio) Gail! Lal & J calpsl Ley Igo! GUST g39! Guat Lal & 
(FV soleil) Sno bes] _pemdt cel pendi) --- Sere lel Litas le 

(GAS GISS «cts! 

2S cle pgurdil Igalls 3! gil gly --- Ly So cle pgundil Igalle 1 pagil lglg --- 
(F¥ celui!) (ol ews) ---de 
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(FFieLudll) ---4y Crgldcgs lo Iglad pagil gly--- 


(FF seLaill) Sal! pil Ley agaty alll oS 


== Say Ge Sell Sil be aly Sg yl Leal 
(FY tousleS!) 

J55 Ley Igialy GleILeall Iglocg Igial cailly 
(Yitecee) ---eree (le 

-pogllec! LayoLd abl js! Le Iga yS agils SS 


(Viteree) 


WAU! S55 Le Nga S Gil 1g MS gilts SI3 
(YF :tecee) 

halal Syl Say js! Ike gl hed I5ly 
-cuyl 

(V¥ sf!) 

gl Jed gill _nt Voli Lyall gadill Guus 
cloud! Gye Hoy Igpoll Guill le Ljils 
(04:3 au!) 


ly euelyz! Sly Less 9 pal yalavel alll ot! 
(TY colpoe Jl) -crdLadl cle Glpec 


(VFA celuntl) ---Igollag 965 Guat! o! 


ce Gath gua yl eS cle 48 lit! Ll b 
Jbe aly 5L8 19,255 Slo SI Lyd Igiold pS, 
(VV + tele!) --- Gast cilg- cul 


---Cagell Shot 3 UgoSlbss! 65 glo--- 
(a¥ valas¥l) 

Yo Opegell dary clad ga le Ghall oe sig 
(AY chsh el gy) -ylas Wl Croll 32 
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Variant Reading 

(Presumed by Shi'a) 
~-- Ge By Oghreg: Ls Iglad gil glo... 
(satya)! dork .olatl putt G Glall obs) 
(Jats) 
pened) === de 9 SAI jal Ley agg alll GS 
(olga pends «col 
BS G9 Sal jst be aly Sgeaytl Lol b 
(SLAIN dd «gol pind) --- de 
Js Ley Igtaly leSLeall Iploeg Igiel Gadilly 
(ol pends) ---cde G tore dle 
day ls de 3 All Spl be Iga S gil, SIS 
ds § OLN! eames «endl pundit) -egllocl 
(cagylatl yeas! lege Y GLall 
~he BAU Spi Le IyagS cu ill Lg lld agily SIS 
(cuba) edie cod)! puts) 
pboLl LgIl5 he J Sey Spi! 13Le gd ud lay 
abs «oblual punds ly8 padi) - ler! 
(all 
Ae Wod gdm ore JI Iglls Quill Jud 
sore JI Igols Guill dle Lal ee ded Gul 
ends «cell yeudi) ---clewll Ge Nye) age 
(LAIST junds cog tll nds odliall 
ly ely! Sly Less 9 pal Gabesel abil ol 
«oll puudi) -Crollall le sore Sly Gloe 
(GLANS end ccolyall ents 
w--pgdm tore JI Igallag 945 Guill cI 
(tle pedi coll puss) 
ce Sadly Squall pS cle 45 Goll Lal b 
I9pAS5 Glo ST Lns Ipiold Le Yy G pS, 
end) --- alg Glyeudl Glo a old 4a.Y%gs 
(BLAIS audit tila 
B pgir sore JI Ogolllall3l 65 glo--- 
(coal punds) ---Sigell Sloe 
Ctiagall Lory clad ga le hall ye Uzig 
cllusd Yl gdm tere ST Croll uy Ye 
(SLAIN ends otal psi) 
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Variant Reading 
(Presumed by Shi'a) 
(¥9 :6gSH) ---Lb CHolllaU Gazel Ge | LLL egd> eee JI Cull based GI. 
(cilia pendt <ccndll pends) 
elygreene Mey YI Ogaud Gl Ggolllall Jlag--- | gad ol gdm tore JY Spall! Jlag--- 


Revealed Verses 


(A sGl4 a!) (Ceo) penas 1,8 padi) -lgrine Sey I 

-Ogaldiy baie 6l polls Cll! oleyug--- 61 gdm tore Jl lpalle Guill olayig--- 
(VYVelyxctl) | (SLI pandt «ool pwd) -Ogildiy baie 

ldadl gS! tole SI gill pSades oly pam tore JI pial 3! agull pSaais Gly 
(F828, S 5!) gS din | ands ondll und) gS tke Gliall 3 eS! 

(egal 


For further reference, refer to the aforementioned table. 
Loc.cit. 


Due to the pronunciation variation of “s<issi5”, Sunni and Shia 
Muslims have differing methods of performing the ablution (wudu). 
Sunnis believe the verb “\,1.4.44” indicates washing, and thus it applies 
to “aSid;is” as it does to “pS.u1 Xege9”, requiring the washing of the 
face, hands, and feet. Conversely, Shias, pronouncing the term as 
“e515” (with a ‘kasrah’ or ‘zair’ under the letter J), associate it with 
“Su5»”. In their interpretation, the verb “l,xu.la” suggests wiping, 
and so both the head and feet are to be wiped, not washed, during 
the ablution. 


At the onset of the 20th century, a manuscript of the Holy Quran 
attracted the attention of scholars and researchers. This particular 
manuscript attempted to incorporate Shia traditions of variant 
readings into the Quranic text. Additionally, it claimed to include two 
chapters named “Surah Wilayah” and “Surah Nurain’, which aren't 
found in the standard, recognized versions of the Quran. Although 
this version didn’t gain acceptance within the Shia community itself 
and wasn’t the subject of in-depth academic discussions, the existence 
of such manuscripts highlights the complexities and potential for 
misinterpretation in religious texts. This manuscript is housed in 
the Khuda Bakhsh Library in Patna. 
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Those who have read the Holy Quran considering it as the 
“Mus’haf of Wilayah” should perceive the idea of an additional 
“Surah Wilayah” as an extension of the same intellectual deviation. 
Foundations for “Surah Nurain” were already present in Shia 
traditions. Sheikh Saduq has quoted a tradition from Abu Zar. 
Abu Zar said, “I heard the Prophet (peace be upon him) say that 
both he and Ali were created from the same light. Two thousand 
years before the creation of Adam, we both were on the right side 
of God’s throne, praising Him. When God created Adam, we were 
transferred into his loins. While he lived in Paradise, we were in 
his loins, and even when he intended to sin, we were present there. 
God transitioned us from the pure loins to pure wombs until we 
were placed in Abdul Muttalib. Then we were divided in such 
a way that I was in the loin of Abdullah and Ali in Abu Talib’s 
loin.” (Reference: Sheikh Sadugq, Illal al-Sharai, Najaf 1963, Vol 1, 
pages 134-35). 


Previously, we highlighted that before Jafar Sadig, the notion of 
designated Imams wasn’t prevalent. It’s also challenging to pinpoint 
the idea of a predetermined Imam within the Alawi lineage before 
Bagir. The Zaidis, preferring Zaid over Muhammad Bagir as the fifth 
Imam, don’t subscribe to a set lineage of Imamate. Interestingly, for 
Zaidis, Zain-ul-Abideen doesn’t hold a primary position as an Imam. 
Indeed, the concept of twelve Imams had not been established yet. 
Many Shia sects remained uninformed about the divinely ordained 
sequence of the Imams. The special status ascribed to Fatima’s 
descendants in Imamate emerged significantly later. In the earlier 
stages, the focus was primarily on diverse familial lineages. This 
emphasis on lineage is evident in the success of the Abbasid 
revolution against the Umayyad dynasty. Their association with the 
Prophet’s family bolstered their claim. Initially, the definition of 
the Prophet’s family, or Ahl al-Bayt, wasn't solely centered around 
Fatima. Otherwise, Muhammad bin Hanafiyyah wouldn't have been 
regarded as an Alawi Imam, nor would there be a gathering of 
supporters around him similar to that of Hassan and Hussain. 
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Qadi al-Nu’man, Da’aim, Vol.1, p.17 / Al-Kulayni, Al-Kafi, Vol.1, 
pp. 288-89. 


Al-Kulayni, Al-Kafi, Vol.1, pp. 95-294 / Baqir Majlisi, Bihar 
al-Anwar, Tehran 1956, Vol.37, p.108. 


Abul-Fawaris - Al-Risalah fi al-Imamah. The phrase “Man Kuntu 
Mawla” is frequently cited in Sunni sources. Reference: Ibn Kathir 
- Al-Bidayah wa’l-Nihayah, published in Cairo between 1929-30, 
Vol. 5, p. 24 and pp. 208-214. Also, Musnad Ibn Hanbal, edited 
by Ahmad Mahmoud Shaker, published in Cairo in 1949, Vol. 4, 
p. 281, p. 370, and Vol. 5, p. 347. Additionally, Tirmidhi - Al-Jami’ 
al-Sahih, published in Cairo in 1962, Vol. 5, p. 633. Lastly, Sunan 
Ibn Majah, edited by Muhammad Fuwad Abdul-Baqi, published in 
Cairo between 1952-53, Vol. 1, p. 43. 


Sahih Bukhari, published in Cairo in 1932, Vol. 5, p. 24. Also, 
Musnad Ibn Hanbal, Vol. 1, p. 182. Furthermore, Sunan Ibn Majah, 
edited by Fuwad Abdul-Bagi, published in Cairo between 1952-53, 
Vol. 1, p. 43. 


Hamid al-Din Kirmani - Misbahih fi Ithbat al-Imamah, published 
in Beirut in 1969, pp. 115-116. 


Qadi al-Nu’man - Da/aim, Vol. 1, p. 2. 
Al-Kulayni - Al-Kafi, published in Tehran in 1968, Vol. 1, p. 290. 


Mas’udi mentioned in “Muruj al-Dhahab” (Volume 3) that Imam 
Musa al-Kazim was bestowed with the knowledge of “Ism Aazam” 
(a revered invocation) in a dream through Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace Be Upon Him). During the reign of Harun al-Rashid, when 
Imam Musa al-Kazim was in prison, he was visited in a dream by 
the Prophet (Peace Be Upon Him). The Prophet, expressing sorrow 
for Musa’s plight, imparted to him certain words associated with the 
Ism Aazam for recitation. As Musa began this invocation, Harun 
al-Rashid concurrently dreamt of an Ethiopian figure wielding a 
mace. The figure sternly warned Harun, “Release Musa at once, or 
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I shall strike you down with this mace.” Disturbed, Harun al-Rashid 
promptly ordered Imam Musa al-Kazim’s release in the middle 
of the night. It is also believed that when Hazrat Ali (Peace Be 
Upon Him) once commanded the setting sun to reverse its course, 
extending the evening of that particular day, this miraculous act was 
a result of invoking the Ism Aazam. 


Al-Kulayni, Al-Kafi, Volume 1, Page 230. 
Ibid. Page 194. 

Ibid. Page 442. 

Qazi Al-Numan, Al-Managib wal-Mathalib. 


Muhammad Umar Al-Kashshi, Ikhtiyar Ma’rifat al-Rijal, Mashhad, 
1969 AD, Pages 27-126. 


Qais bin Rabee and his associates distanced themselves from Bagir, 
alleging that on two distinct occasions, he had provided contrasting 
answers to the same inquiry. See Al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shi’ah, 
Pages 52-55. 


Muhammad bin Isma’il al-Ha’iri, Muntahi’a al-Magal, Tehran, 1884 
AD, Page 307. 


Loc.cit 
Bagir Majlisi, Bihar al-Anwar, Vol. 11, Page 98. 
Al-Kashshi, Ma’rifat al-Rijal, Page 128. 


Umm al-Kitab is a literary work from the fourth Hijri century 
attributed to Imam al-Baqir within Ismaili circles. The initial 
sections of the book delve into cosmological information, while 
the subsequent sections consist of questions posed to al-Bagir and 
his responses. In 1936 AD, the renowned orientalist W. Ivanow 
compiled and published the book using various manuscripts. He 
also penned a detailed note that holds significant importance for 
enthusiasts. For a deeper appreciation, see the image of the book’s 
opening page just for a feel. 
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Al-Kashshi, Ma’rifat al-Rijal, Page 113. 


Certain individuals, emboldened perhaps by the very awe Ali 
inspired, propagated tales so intricate that they bordered on the 
fantastical. Historians often label these storytellers as the “Ghulat” 
or the extremists. Their narratives, rather than reinforcing the 
essence of Ali, often did the opposite. Born from a cocktail of 
political instability and internal discord, the Ghulat’s embellished 
reports and adjusted traditions cast long, distorting shadows over 
Muslim political thought. Interestingly, the Ghulat weren't a 
monolithic entity but a cacophony of voices, each amplified by the 
prevailing political chaos. Amidst the tumult, sects sprouted across 
regions, each echoing promises of a golden era through their unique 
interpretative lenses. It was this fertile ground of uncertainty and 
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yearning within the Shi’'i worldview that cultivated concepts like 
the awaited Mahdi and the Hidden Imam. But as the storm clouds 
gathered, a beacon of clarity emerged in the form of Imam Jafar 
Sadiq. In these challenging times, he rose as a luminary, acting 
as both a guardian of authentic traditions and a vanguard against 
spiraling chaos. His influence was not just a testament to his 
scholarly might. Rooted in the esteemed Fatimid lineage, he held 
a certain gravitas that was augmented by the very passage of time. 
While other leaders of the Shia community wore the cloak of 
activism, Jafar Sadiq donned the robe of a pacifist. His approach 
was clear: enlighten through teaching and guidance, rather than 
engage in confrontations with the existing establishment. His 
scholarly sanctuary became a touchstone for knowledge seekers, 
not just from the Shia diaspora, but far beyond. With such an 
unrivaled intellectual pedestal, he was uniquely positioned to 
navigate the myriad beliefs attributed to the Aale-Bait, ensuring 
the essence remained untarnished amidst the tales. Ali himself had 
made a clear distinction between his teachings and those of the 
Ghulat, the extremists, as referenced by Nawbakhti (p. 25). He even 
took measures against those who wrongfully attributed divinity to 
him. However, the Imams who succeeded him faced challenges in 
preserving this clarity, largely due to their limited political influence 
and societal stature. A striking example is centered on Ali Raza (died 
819). As documented by Kashani, Jafar Sadiq encountered certain 
teachings ascribed to his father, Baqir, which were disseminated 
by Abu al-Khattab. In response, Jafar decisively distanced himself 
from these accounts (Al-Kashshi, pp. 7-146). Given Abu al-Khattab’s 
notable standing in both scholarly and societal circles, Jafar’s public 
disavowal was undoubtedly audacious. This act, while causing a stir 
among his followers, helped shield Shi’'ism from potential doctrinal 
distortions. It also played a crucial role in establishing Jafar Sadiq’s 
legacy: not merely as a distinguished member of the Alawi lineage, 
but as a cornerstone in Shiism’s foundation. History would later 
remember Jafar Sadiq not just as a brilliant scholar, but as the 
pivotal sixth Imam of Shiism. 
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Al-Qadi al-Nu’man, “Ikhtilaf Usul al-Madhahib”, Edited by: Ghalib, 
Beirut, 1973, p. 51. 


Nabidh, a popular traditional beverage, was made from dates. After 
a certain period, it fermented and acquired an intoxicating quality. 
Everyone agreed on the prohibition of intoxicants; however, the 
debate arose around when exactly Nabidh became intoxicating. 
Taking advantage of this ambiguity, many deemed it permissible. 
Three Sunni juristic schools and all three Shia juristic schools 
maintain that Nabidh is prohibited. 


The Twelver Shia traditionally recite the Bismillah aloud, but for the 
Zaidis and Isma@ilis, this practice holds a particularly foundational 
importance. In these two sects, it’s one of the few areas where 
practicing Tagiyya (dissimulation or hiding one’s faith) is not 
allowed. Al-Qadi al-Nu’man references this in “Daaim al-Islam” 
(Vol. 1, p. 193). According to him, from Prophet Muhammad 
to figures like Ali, Hasan, Husayn, Zain al-Abidin, Muhammad 
al-Baqir, and Jafar Sadiq, there’s consistent evidence of reciting the 
Bismillah aloud during the recitation of Surah Fatiha. 


Within the Shia community, it is widely believed that “Hayya ‘ala 
khayr al-’amal” (Hasten to the best of deeds) was an integral part of 
the Adhan (call to prayer) but was removed during Caliph Umar’s 
reign. Shia theologians argue that Umar made this change to ensure 
that prayer wasn’t seen as more paramount than Jihad (spiritual 
struggle). However, the inclusion of “Hayya ‘ala khayr al-’amal” in 
Imam Malik’s Muwatta (as per the Shaibani version) challenges the 
notion that this part of the Adhan is exclusively a Shia innovation. 
Nevertheless, the Shia have consistently emphasized this phrase as 
a distinguishing feature of their faith tradition. 


The Shia community places significant importance on the Qunoot, 
likely seeing it as a symbol of political dissent. Although the Qunoot 
itself doesn’t inherently convey any form of cursing or denouncing 
adversaries, it’s a special supplication recited in a standing position 
during the prayer. The incorporation of Qunoot in obligatory prayers 
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varies among jurists. Abu Hanifa doesn’t favor its inclusion in the 
mandatory prayers. Abu Yusuf believes it should be part of the Witr 
prayers. Malik deems it appropriate to include the Qunoot in the 
“middle” prayer, which he interprets as the Fajr prayer, based on 
specific circumstances. Both Shafi’i and Twelver Shia scholars support 
the regular recitation of Qunoot, a view that the Isma’ilis also hold. 


In Shia practice, the funeral prayer comprises five Takbeers, 
while among Sunnis, it generally involves four. This distinction 
in the number of Takbeers can be attributed to different Hadith 
interpretations. Some traditions suggest that Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) varied the number of Takbeers, sometimes 
reciting four, at other times five, and occasionally even six. 
However, Caliph Umar (may Allah be pleased with him) is said to 
have standardized it to four Takbeers, aligning it with one of the 
Prophet’s (peace be upon him) observed practices. 


In the Muwatta Imam Malik (Shaibani version), there’s a narration 
attributed to Ibn Umar mentioning “Hayya ‘ala khair al-’amal” during 
the Adhan. Shaibani himself did not endorse its inclusion in the 
Adhan. Notably, this narration is absent from the Yahya al-Laithi 
version of the Muwatta, suggesting that this tradition has been 
debated among Hadith scholars from early times. 


There isn’t conclusive evidence to suggest that Muhammad bin Ali 
bin Al-Hussein was addressed as “Bagir Al-Uloom” (the dissector of 
knowledge) in his lifetime. The first mention of this title, “Baqir”, 
can be traced back to the third-century writer, Zubair bin Bukkar 
(d. 256H). As Ibn Hajar Al-Asgalani noted in Tahzib al-Tahzib, 
Muhammad bin Ali was recognized as “Bagir Al-Uloom’, referencing 
Zubair bin Bukkar. Other scholars like Ibn Khallikan, Al-Ya’qubi, 
and Qadi al-Nu’man echoed this sentiment, attributing the title to 
Muhammad bin Ali’s profound knowledge. However, specifics on 
who initially gave him this title remain elusive. 


It’s hypothesized by some that historians might have assigned this 
title to Muhammad bin Ali due to his significant role in Shia 
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thought, drawing more from legends than concrete historical records. 
According to Al-Kulayni’s narration in Al-Kafi, Prophet Muhammad 
had prophesied this title for him. The narration recounts that Jabir 
bin Abdullah, one of the Prophet’s long-lived companions, was 
told by the Prophet that he’d meet a member of his family, named 
after him, who would expand knowledge as “Baqir Al-Uloom”. Jabir, 
in his later years, would often call out for “Baqir Al-Uloom” in 
the Mosque. On one occasion, while passing through Medina, he 
encountered the young Bagir studying. Learning of the boy’s lineage 
and name, Jabir joyously acknowledged the prophecy’s fulfillment, 
symbolized by kissing the boy’s hands. (See Al-Kulayni, Al-Kafi, 
Vol 1, pg 460-470). 


It is believed that the “Mus’haf of Fatima” encompassed knowledge 
that was delivered to Hazrat Fatima (RA) by an angel following the 
demise of Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). (See Al-Kulayni, Al-Kafi, 
Vol 1, pp. 305-306; Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-Anwar, Tehran, 1376H, 
Vol 6, p. 100). 


It is reported that Baqir mentioned this in response to Hasan 
al-Basri’s accusations, who had alleged that Baqir was practicing 
Tagiyyah (concealing the truth). For more details, refer to: “Da’aim,” 
Volume 1, page 17; Al-Kulayni, “Al-Kafi,” Volume 1, page 11. 


See: “Tawzih al-Masa’il” by Abu al-Qasim al-Musawi al-Khoei, 
Mumbai, 1404 AH, page 267. 


Fazl bin Hasan Tabarsi’s “Majma’ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Quran,” 
Volume 4, page 543. 


Most probably, the first to claim Khums on behalf of ‘Dhawi al-Qurba’ 
(44)! 693) was Abdullah bin Hasan Muthanna, who one day suddenly 
appeared in the court of the Abbasid Caliph Abu al-Abbas al-Saffah. 
He held the Holy Quran in his hands and, pointing to it, said: 
“O Ameer-ul-Mu'minin (cuicgell_ sol b), give us our right (a> Lec!) 
which Allah has prescribed for us in this Mus’haf (Wi all Ja> gl 
Lisyasl! ia 3).” Responding to him, Caliph al-Saffah prominently 
stated: “If your revered grandfather, Ali, was better and more 
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just than me, had given to your grandfathers Hassan and Hussain 
something more than what is given to you now, then what would 
my recompense from you be? (lid Jy 459 Jucly oo Ins of Mle thie ol 
OW Led dale Lbajg 4Stubac! 15 Led thie (ns LISy Crimccdly Gece! Ylis ecld pW 
lis lye Iia).” Abdullah had no answer to this. Not only during the 
reign of the first three Caliphs, but even during the time of Imam 
Ali himself, there is no precedent of the Ahl al-Bayt receiving the 
Khums. As for the claim that the Khums should be exclusively given 
to jurists and scholars in the capacity of deputy Imams, this is a 
later innovation. This came about when, after the departure of the 
Buyid dynasty (45; Ji), Shia scholars lost their state patronage. 


Allama Hilli, “Qawaid” 


Zainuddin Ibn Ali al-Amili, “Al-Rawdah Al-Bahiyyah fi Sharh 
Al-Luma’at Al-Dimashgiyyah,” published in Tabriz, 1271 AH. 


According to a tradition in Kulayni: Imam Mahdi has exempted 
his Shia from the obligation of Khums until his reappearance. 
Al-Kulayni narrates from Ishaq bin Yagoob regarding a message 
sent to him from the Holy Region by Muhammad bin Uthman 
al-Amari: “As for those who misappropriate our wealth, whoever 
deems a part of it as permissible for consumption, in truth, he 
consumes fire (gly! USL Loild AS La LiL Lae erie! cod Llgols Oguutltall Lely). 
However, concerning the Khums, it has been made lawful for our 
Shia until the time of our command’s manifestation. This ensures 
their earnings remain pure (dl > G dis Iglarg Lindt muy! 188 Quoc! Lol 
Susi Uy egog Guba Lye! yg ls cd9).” 

Reference: “Bihar al-Anwar” (,\,3¥! j;), Vol. 53; “Wasail al-Shia” 
(da,45! Jilug), Vol. 6, Chapter 4, Hadith 16. 


The detailed narration in Usul al-Kafi is as follows: 
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English Translation: 


Muhammad bin Yahya narrated from Ahmad bin Muhammad, from 
Ibn Mahbub, from Umar bin Yazid. He said, “I saw Musma’a in 
Madina. That year he had taken some wealth to Abi Abdillah (peace 
be upon him) but it was returned by Abi Abdillah. So, I asked 
him, ‘Why did Abi Abdillah return the wealth you took to him?’ 
He replied, “When I brought the wealth to him, I mentioned that 
I had been appointed over the two Bahrain regions. I had collected 
four hundred thousand dirhams, and I brought you its fifth, eighty 
thousand dirhams. I was reluctant to withhold it from you as it is 
your right that Allah has placed within our wealth” Abi Abdillah 
responded, ‘Isn't everything that emerges from the earth ours? And 
doesn’t Allah only decree the fifth for us, O Aba Siyar? The entire 
earth is ours. Whatever Allah brings forth is ours.’ I then asked, 
‘Should I bring you all the wealth? He responded, ‘O Aba Siyar, 
we have made it pure for you. It’s permitted for you. Consume your 
wealth. All that our Shia possess from the earth is permissible for 
them until our Qa’im (savior) arises. When he does, he’ll take from 
them only what’s beyond the land’s value. 
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English Translation: 


Muhammad bin Yahya, from Ahmad bin Muhammad, from 
Muhammad bin Sinan, from Sabah al-Azraq, from Muhammad bin 
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Muslim, reported from one of them (peace be upon them both) 
who said: “On the Day of Judgment, among the most severe issues 
people will face is when the person responsible for the fifth (of their 
earnings, known as “khums”) stands up and says: ‘O Lord, my fifth.’ 
Indeed, we have made it pure for our Shia so that their births may 
be purified and their descendants may be sanctified.” (Al-Kafi 1429) 


After the demise of Hassan al-Askari, a profound uncertainty 
emerged among his followers about his future lineage. This doubt 
primarily stemmed from some traditions suggesting he didn’t have 
any offspring. As a result, these believers came to be known as 
the Qat’iyya. Historian Mas’udi, himself a Shia, recorded that the 
Qat’iyya split into twenty distinct groups. In contrast, Nawbakhti 
documented the presence of fourteen groups. See: Mas’udi, Muruj, 
Vol. 5, p. 108. 


It is believed that until the 16th century, jurists weren't traditionally 
seen as representatives of the Imam. The first clear resurgence of 
this idea is found in the writings of Zain ud-Din Ali al-Amili al-Jubai 
(died 1558 AD). See: Al-Rawdah al-Bahiyyah fi sharah Al-Luma’at 
al-Dimashqiyyah. 


Said Amir Arjomand suggests that during the Imam’s occultation, 
the decision to entrust jurists with the Imam’s responsibilities under 
the pretext of Wilayat al-Amara — a move which gradually paved 
the way for the comprehensive authority of the Wilayat al-Fagih — 
was shaped by the societal landscape of the 16th century. During 
this period, various emissaries of the absent Imam, such as the Bab 
and Safir, were becoming prominent in public view. This emergence 
highlighted the necessity to bestow extensive powers upon the 
Imami jurists. See: Said Amir Arjomand, The Shadow of God and 
the Hidden Imam, Chicago University Press, 1984, p.141. 


Abdulaziz A. Sachedina, The Just Ruler in Shiite Islam, Oxford, 
1998, pp.21-22. 


Ruhollah Khomeini, “Hukumat-e Islami” (Islamic Governance), 
Third Edition, Najaf, 1971, p. 121. 
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According to a tradition attributed to Jafar al-Sadiq, he was 
once posed with a question by an individual named ‘Umar bin 
Hanzalah. The inquiry was about the appropriate recourse when 
two Shiites find themselves in a dispute over matters such as debt 
or inheritance. Specifically, he asked if it was permissible for them 
to refer their issues to the prevailing government authority of the 
time. Responding to this query, Jafar al-Sadiq advised him that 
in such instances, they should refer to a scholar well-versed in 
Shi’ah jurisprudence and hadith. Ja’far al-Sadiq’s exact words were, 
“LSle pSule dilae 44!” which translates to “Indeed, I have made him 
a ruler over you.” 


Khomeini extrapolated from this tradition to argue for the 
governance of jurists (Wilayat al-Fagih). However, he seemed to 
overlook the nuance that the advice to turn to jurists was specifically 
in the context of issues like inheritance or debt. For Khomeini, the 
significant point was that Jafar al-Sadiq chose not to use the phrase 
“ual pSule ile ui!” which would translate to “Indeed, I have made 
him a judge over you.” If Ja’far al-Sadiq’s intention was merely to 
limit the jurists’ guidance to jurisprudential matters, he might have 
used the term “judge” (qazi) rather than “ruler” (hakim). 


For further reference, see: Khomeini’s “Kitab al-Bay’,”” published in 
1970, spanning two volumes, in Qom, 1409, pages 82-478. 


Mohammad Jawad Al-Mughniyah, “Al-Khomeini Wal-Dawlat 
Al-Islamiyyah,” Beirut: Dar al-Ilm lil-Malayin, 1979, p. 64. 
Mughniyah referenced the perspective of Mohammad Mahdi 
Tabatabai Broujerdi, also known as Bahral-Uloom (who passed away 
in 1797). Broujerdi emphasized that there isn’t a definitive text that 
underscores the preeminence of a jurist (faqih) over the general 
populace. However, the preeminence of the Imam is unequivocally 
clear. 


Najaf Abadi, “Wilayat-e Fagih,” pp. 31-32. 


Loc.cit 
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Khomeini, “Hukumat-e Islami,” p. 66. 


Tafseel wa Tahleel Wilayat Mutlagqah Fagih, Nehzat-e Azadi-e Iran, 
p. 11. 


The renowned Sunni scholar, Dr. Kaleem Siddiqui, who emerged on 
the global stage as an ardent supporter of the Iranian Revolution post 
its inception, shared with this author a recounting of his significant 
meeting with Khomeini during a trip to Iran. Dr. Siddiqui felt that 
Khomeini’s visionary ideas were trapped within the confines of Shia 
theological perspectives. During this journey, Dr. Siddiqui became 
acutely aware of the immense internal resistance Khomeini was 
grappling with in his quest for a fresh start. As per Dr. Siddiqui’s 
account, he faced disrespectful treatment at the hands of some 
senior Iranian officials following certain dialogues. A poem from 
Khomeini’s last days is also reflective of this intellectual struggle: 
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The Sahm-e Imam, or the Imam’s Share, served as a double- 
edged sword for the Shi'a clerical establishment. On the one 
hand, it emancipated jurists from state interference, ensuring 
their independence. However, it simultaneously became an anchor, 
pulling down their intellectual progression and adaptability. 
There were moments when these jurists aspired to pioneer 
reforms for communal advancement, but the specter of waning 
public endorsement held them back. A poignant example was the 
ambitious initiative of Ayatollah Sheikh Abdul Karim Yazdi of 
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Qom Seminary. He envisaged introducing foreign languages and 
contemporary sciences to a selected group of scholars, equipping 
them to champion Islam on international shores. But, the mere 
whiff of this progressive vision unsettled Iran’s merchant class. 
A formidable delegation from Tehran approached Ayatollah Yazdi 
with a stark ultimatum: they would not finance teachings in what 
they termed ‘languages of infidels’ using the Sahm-e Imam funds. 
They threatened a financial embargo if Yazdi persisted with his 
progressive plan, leaving him with little choice but to retreat. 


Morteza Motahari’s writings shed light on a similar narrative. 
During Ayatollah Seyyed Abolhasan Isfahani’s era, several luminary 
scholars from Najaf, including some distinguished ‘marja’ taqlid’, 
contemplated an overhaul of the existing curriculum. The aim? To 
arm the next generation not merely with traditional jurisprudential 
wisdom but also insights into the evolving challenges of the age. 
But Ayatollah Isfahani, upon hearing this, issued a stern rebuke. 
He declared, with unwavering resolve, that he would never permit 
a metamorphosis of the institution’s foundational character. 
Emphasizing the original purpose behind the Sahm-e Imam, he 
asserted that these funds were allocated solely for the teaching of 
traditional jurisprudence. 


See: Morteza Motahari, “The Fundamental Problem in the Clerical 
Establishment,” in Linda S. Walbridge (ed.), “The Most Learned 
of the Shi’a: the Institution of the Marja’ Taglid”, Oxford, 2001, 
pp. 161-82. 


Abu Jafar Muhammad ibn Ya'qub ibn Ishaq al-Kulayni al-Razi 
(d. 329 AH) is a foundational figure in Shi'a Islam due to his 
monumental work, “Al-Kafi fi Ilm al-Din’. He stands out as the 
pioneering compiler of the Twelver Shi'a traditions, meticulously 
documenting over sixteen thousand of them to cover a comprehensive 
range of juristic matters. A unique feature of Al-Kafi, setting it 
apart from preceding traditional collections like those by Bukhari 
and Muslim, is its distinct chapter “Kitab al-Hujjah’, positioned 
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after “Kitab al-Tawhid”. Among the four revered Shi'a collections, 
Kulayni’s work is the earliest. Successive Twelver scholars, from 
luminaries such as Tusi and Ibn Babawayh to Sheikh Mufid, Sharif 
Murtaza, and even the later thinkers like Hilli and Bagir Majlisi, 
extensively drew from Kulayni’s repository. However, it’s worth 
noting that Kulayni, despite his vast knowledge, was removed both 
in time and space from figures like Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja’far 
al-Sadiq in Medina. Compiling Al-Kafi in the early 4th century, he 
inevitably sourced traditions prevalent within the Shi’a domains of 
Qom and Baghdad. Drawing a parallel, just as some came to view 
the collections of Bukhari and Muslim with almost divine reverence, 
deeming them the foremost authentic texts post-Quran, Shi’a scholars 
in subsequent eras similarly sanctified Kulayni’s interpretation of 
history and tradition. Rather than critically examining history, its 
elevation to a sacred status led to the emergence of varied, often 
conflicting, interpretations of the Prophetic message. 


Ali Tabrisi, “Mishkat al-Anwar”, Beirut, 1411 AH, p. 47. 
Abu Jafar al-Tusi, “Amali”, Najaf, 1384 AH, Vol. 1, p. 287. 
Kulayni, “Al-Kafi”, Tehran, 1375-77 AH, Vol. 2, p. 217. 


Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Barqi, “Kitab al-Mahasen”, Tehran, 
1370 AH, Vol. 1, p. 257. For a more detailed discussion, see 
Sharaf al-Din al-Najafi, “Tawil al-Ayat al-Zahira fi Fada il al-Aitra 
al-Tahira”, Qom, 1407 AH, pp. 40-539. 


Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Barqi, “Kitab al-Mahasen”, Tehran, 
1370 AH, Vol. 1, p. 256. Also, see Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi, 
“Bihar al-Anwar”, Tehran, 1376-94 AH, Vol. 2, p. 74. 


Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi, “Bihar al-Anwar”, Tehran, 1376-94 AH, 
Vol. 2, p. 147. Also, see Abu Ja’far al-Tusi, “Amali”, Najaf, 1384 AH, 
Vol. 1, p. 115. 


Al-Hassan bin Ali ibn Shu’ba, “Tuhaf al-’Uqul”, Beirut, 1394 AH, 
p. 227. 
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The situation further complicates when one encounters a narration 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad (Peace Be Upon Him). He 
is said to have told Salman Farsi, “If Miqdad had received the 
knowledge given to you, he would have turned away from the faith.” 
(Reference: Al-Ikhtisas by Sheikh Muhammad bin Muhammad 
al-Mufid, Najaf 1390, p. 9) In an environment where not only 
enemies are kept from secrets, but even confidants are thought better 
kept in the dark, the resulting intricacies can lead to a profound 
sense of helplessness and a fragmented worldview. Under such 
circumstances, open discussions become impossible. Furthermore, 
scholars would find it challenging to distinguish between what in 
the revered history is a result of Taqiyya (dissimulation) and what 
genuinely represents the truth. 
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Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi quotes Muhammad al-Bagir as saying: “When 
asked about the grave of Imam Ali (May Allah be pleased with 
him), he would reply: He was buried in Kufa at night, secretly.” 
Tarikh Baghdad, vol. 1, p. 138. 


Before the construction of Imam Ali’s shrine in Najaf, there weren't 
many conflicting traditions regarding his burial. It was widely 
believed that Imam Ali was buried in Kufa, where he met his 
martyrdom, a fact also supported by Imam al-Bagir’s statement. 
Probably, the exact location of his grave was kept hidden to prevent 
excessive reverence or turning it into a pilgrimage focal point. 


It’s plausible that Imam Ali’s descendants intended to transfer his 
remains to Medina to be near his ancestors. The tales about the 
camel (carrying his body) getting lost or being intercepted by the 
Tai tribe, who unknowingly buried him, seem improbable given 
Imam Ali’s stature as a prominent Caliph. Hasan, who passed away 
about nine years after Imam Ali, is buried in Medina. Similarly, the 
graves of descendants like Ali Zain al-Abidin, Muhammad Baagir, 
and Jafar Sadiq are in Medina. These graves were collectively 
referred to as the Mausoleum of the Ahl al-Bayt, but it excluded 
Imam Ali’s grave. This suggests that the intended relocation of 
Imam Ali’s grave from Kufa to Medina never materialized. 


Regarding claims of Imam Ali’s grave being in Tai, Hira, or Balkh, 
they seem to have emerged after the Najafi grave’s discovery. 
These tales are based more on folklore, dreams, and visions than 
on historical evidence. For example, consider the case of the grave 
in Balkh, which has gained fame as a holy mausoleum, and which 
emerged around 551 AH during the reign of Sultan Sanjar, roughly 
500 years after Imam Ali’s demise. It is said that a group of devout 
Muslims was informed in a dream by Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) 
that his cousin, Ali bin Abi Talib, was buried at that location. When 
people mentioned this to the ruler of Balkh, a scholar present there 
vehemently denied this claim. It’s reported that the same scholar 
came to the ruler in the middle of the night, crying and lamenting, 
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saying that he dreamt of a group of the descendants of Ali who 
severely punished him. He then claimed that Ali himself forgave 
him. Even after waking up, his body was battered. He regretted his 
denial of the grave’s existence and sought forgiveness from Allah. 
The chronicler writes that when excavation was conducted at the 
designated place, the grave of Imam Ali emerged. Inside it, there 
was an inscription on a red stone: “This is the beloved of the 
Prophet, Ali, may Allah honor his face.” This is the background of 


Imam Ali’s presence in the mausoleum of Balkh. 


As for the current grave in Najaf al-Ashraf, its discovery also has a 
mythical narrative. Mulla Bagir Majlisi wrote about the identification 
of Imam Ali’s grave, saying that one day, Harun al-Rashid, while 
hunting with his dogs and falcon in the area of Najaf, was astonished 
to find that the deer he aimed to hunt kept taking refuge on a sand 
dune, a place his hunting animals hesitated to approach. When the 
same incident happened three times, with the deer taking shelter on 
the dune and the hunting dogs stopping near it without advancing, 
Harun al-Rashid suspected the sanctity of the place. A pious man 
informed him that within that dune lay the grave of Ali bin Abi 
Talib, and that’s why the wild animals didn't dare to climb it. 
(Jala al-Uyun, Iran, 1324, p. 108). Some narratives also mention 
that Harun al-Rashid spent the whole night praying near the grave, 
continuously weeping and saying, “O cousin! I neither recognized 
your right nor your virtues, but I was born to those who want to 
kill and plunder me.” He continued this until morning. (quoted in 


Umdat al-Talib, p. 44). 


Ibn Battuta expressed his skepticism regarding the authenticity of 
the mausoleum in Najaf with the words: “aule le 45 dil Ggecjy Gill pall 
etal!” (Rihla, p. 109). 
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Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah wa’l-Nihayah, Vol. 7, p. 330. 


The pilgrimage rites (ziyarat) for the mausoleums in Najaf, Karbala, 
Kazmain, and those of other Imams are characterized by a notable 
emphasis on political sentiments over religious supplications. The 
primary objective behind these ziyarat was to consolidate and 
fortify the Shia community of Ahl al-Bayt. This objective could 
only be achieved by attributing significant spiritual rewards to these 
pilgrimages. For instance, Shia traditions abound with promises of 
heavenly rewards for those making a pilgrimage to Hussain’s shrine. 
One such tradition states: “(3 405 43 Cin! ByL5 ure 3 pil! Lagla sy oglas USI 
a4izJ!” which translates to “For each step a visitor takes on the path to 
Hussain’s pilgrimage, there is a palace reserved for him in paradise.” 
Another well-quoted tradition from Sheikh Mufid’s “Al-Irshad” is: 
“Ais! Ald dige way Gru> 513 gs.” This means, “Whoever visits Hussain 
after his death is assured a place in paradise” (Al-Irshad by Mufid, 
p. 252). Furthermore, in books like “Jala al-Uyun,” there is a 
saying: “ ,riSl bs; Jie CiByly digid AU] aasg Wl Geimcell le 1G cle Bybd cys Y.” 
This translates to “For every tear shed for Hussain, Allah forgives 
the person’s sins, even if they were as vast as the foam of the sea” 


(Jala al-Uyun by Majlisi, Vol. 2, p. 468). 
Tabari, under the events of 236 AH, Vol. 11, p. 44. 


Hamdullah Mustawfi, in his work “Nazhat al-Qulub”, notes that the 
mausoleum of Imam Hussain in Mashhad was constructed by ‘Adud 
al-Dawla. It’s worth mentioning that the author identified as a Shia. 
(Reference: Nazhat al-Qulub, p. 32). 

Citing Ibn Jarir’s works, scholars Ibn Kathir and Dhahabi have 
documented the following: “pes: 40 Ue Ss So Gy hed puss gil OW 15y 
Chu! 45 dy0) i”, This translates to: “Abu Nu’aim Fadl bin Dukayn 
was skeptical of those who asserted that they recognized the tomb of 
Hussain.” This can be referenced in Al-Bidaya wa’l-Nihaya, Vol. 8, 
p. 203, and Dhahabi’s “History of Islam”. 


See: Baqir Majlisi, Jala al-Uyun, p. 252. 
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In a narration ascribed to Imam Jafar al-Sadigq, it’s recounted that 
one day, as Imam Hussain frolicked in Prophet Muhammad’s lap, 
Aisha commented. In response, the Prophet spoke affectionately 
of Hussain, saying, “Hussain is the delight of my heart and the 
brightness of my eyes. Tragically, he will be martyred by my 
community. But for anyone who pays tribute to him posthumously, 
Allah Almighty will bestow upon them the reward of one of my 
Hajj pilgrimages.” Surprised, Aisha asked, “Just one pilgrimage?” 
The Prophet elaborated, “No, it’s equivalent to two, even four,” 
ultimately equating a single visit to Hussain’s resting place with the 
merit of ninety of his own Hajj pilgrimages. (See: Bagir Majlisi, 
Jala al-Uyun, p. 149). 


Muhammad Raza al-Muzaffar, Aqaid al-Imamiyya, Cairo, 1961 AH, 
p.-23. 


Ibn Qulawayh, Kamil al-Ziyarat, pp. 147-49. 


In a particular narration, Karbala is described as a place predestined 
for sorrow. When Prophet Adam journeyed the Earth after being 
evicted from the Garden of Eden, he arrived at Karbala, where 
his foot was injured, causing it to bleed. Upon questioning the 
reason, a divine voice conveyed, “alps sept Chur (0 bujSy Otajiye 4S 
dds dizesy Cxt0} Gly 95 OgS 9 wil Kepdol L oguil 9 Gul jo 93 AS pivlgs 1a” - “Tn 
this land, my chosen Hussain will be martyred. I wished for you 
to share this anguish, and thus your blood spills on this ground.” 
During the flood of Prophet Noah, as his ark neared Karbala, it 
nearly sank. Upon his supplications, Noah was informed of the 
tragedy of Hussain and Yazid. After cursing Yazid twice, the ark was 
spared from sinking. Prophet Ibrahim also experienced an incident 
in Karbala. Blood streamed from his head, and Archangel Gabriel 
informed him that this land was where Hussain would be martyred. 
He conveyed, “¢y0} Geld 93 Og 9 Giles uddlgag! L dul 5 js 93 AS Ceulgd Lue 
234 dix)” - “God desired that you partake in this tragedy, so your 
blood too is spilled on this land.” Prophet Isma’il’s goats, while 
grazing by the Euphrates, declined to drink its water. The goats 
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responded, “(255 GlaJLS) pods LdigS Sm 9 Crind 95 45} )9 AS oupiny nd Ley AS 
iLul gd 9 2dy935 ol Capcareil ys ogil 9 Op> Grube (ya) db dylgd eed LAT IL Ore} 
pus Cudalgagll: Sidi, 4S” - “Aware that your descendant, Hussain, will 
be martyred due to thirst here, we refrain from the water, sharing in 
his anticipated anguish.” During Prophet Jesus’ journey in Karbala, 
a lion obstructed their way, asserting they must curse Hussain’s 
assassin before proceeding. Upon inquiring, the lion identified the 
murderer as Yazid, remarking that even wild beasts curse him. See: 
Bagir Majlisi, “Ggsatl ee”, pp. 146-57. 


Amir Ali, “A Short History of the Saracens”, published 1921, p. 303; 
Ibn Kathir, see events of 352, “Al-Bidaya wa’l-Nihaya’, Vol. 11, 
p. 243. 


This narration is attributed to Imam Ali al-Ridha. See: Mohsen 
Al-Amin, “Lawaij al-Ashjan fi Magtal al-Imam Abi Abdillah 
al-Husayn’, pages 120-21. 


“Bihar al-Anwar”, Vol. 44, p. 288. 


During the Safavid era, Kaashifi’s “Rawdah al-Shuhadat” became so 
esteemed that the act of reading and hearing this book in assemblies 
was dubbed “Rawdah Khwani”. This tradition of Rawdah Khwani 
subsequently played a crucial role in the development of the theatrical 
renditions of “Taziyah” and the establishment of “Shabeeh”. Within 
the same period, Mohtasham Kashani’s “Twelve Bands” ui 0.3!95 
(died 1588 CE) also achieved significant recognition. In the Indian 
subcontinent, the mournful poems of Anis and Dabir introduced a 
newfound literary reverence to the practices of mourning and elegy 
recitation. The sublime Arabic elegies by Sharif Razi, combined 
with the Persian prose of “Rawdat al-Shuhada’, and culminating in 
the Urdu elegies of Anis and Dabir, have profoundly influenced the 
Shia mindset. The captivating nature of these poetic lamentations 
has been instrumental in this evolution. 


Before the 17th-century Safavid period in Iran, there’s no evidence 
of symbolic or theatrical dramas. At the very least, during the time 
of the Buyid dynasty, no events or anything resembling them can be 
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found. It’s plausible that initial forms might have developed later on. 
However, it’s certain that, influenced by Mujlisi’s scholarly stature, 
Shabihah adopted a structured tradition. See: Abdul Razzaq Kashif 
al-Ghita’s ‘Al-Anwar al-Husainiyah wa Al-Sha’ir al-Islamiyya, 
Part 2, Mumbai, 1927, p. 76. 


The tradition of chest-beating and slapping one’s face was already 
present among the Arabs before the advent of Islam. So, seeing 
women in the mourning processions of the Buyid era with disheveled 
clothes and hair wasn't particularly astonishing. However, the ritual 
of bloody and chain (zanjiri) matam, marked by quivering backs, 
droplets of blood, and a haunting ambiance, was not a phenomenon 
in the Shia community until the onset of the 19th century. It is 
often believed that zanjiri matam first took root in Azerbaijan, from 
where it swiftly spread to Iran. Sheikh Mulla Agha Abid al-Darbandi 
(died in 1868) is probably the pioneer Shia scholar who formally 
introduced zanjiri matam in Tehran around the mid-19th century. 
Darbandi’s ‘Aksir al-Ibadat fi Asrar al-Shahadat’ discusses numerous 
customs that mainstream Shia scholars don’t typically associate with 
the Muharram traditions. In Mohammad Mahdi al-Qazwini’s ‘Kashf 
al-Hag Lighafla al-Khalq’, the emergence of bloody matam during 
the early 19th century is ascribed to individuals who, according 
to him, had limited understanding of Sharia. From Central Asia, 
zanjiri matam made its way to Iran, and subsequently, it found its 
way to regions in Lebanon and Iraq. 


In the 20th century, the esteemed Shia author, Syed Mohsin 
al-Ameen al-Amili (d. 1952), wrote a book spanning five volumes 
titled “Al-Majalis al-Thaniya”. This work focused on the martyrdoms 
of the Imams from the Ahl al-Bayt. The fourth volume of this book 
contained Amili’s strong criticisms of certain rituals associated with 
ta’ziyah mourning. This publication stirred a significant theological 
debate. Feeling the need to clarify his stance amidst the controversy, 
Amili published a booklet in 1928 named “Al-Tanzeah li-Amal 
al-Shabihah”. This work highlighted the difficulties inherent in 


rectifying deviations in religious practices, even when they appear 
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to be clearly off the mark. Few scholars came forward in support of 
Amili, most notably Syed Abul Hassan al-Isfahani from Najaf, and 
the Shia scholar from Basra, Syed Mohammad Mahdi al-Qazwini. 
The larger scholarly community either remained silent or perceived 
these reformist ideas as potentially divisive. Notably, influential 
scholars like Mohammad Hussein Kashif al-Ghita (d. 1954) 
and Abdul Hussein Sharaf al-Din (d. 1957) voiced their explicit 
endorsement of the chain (zanjiri) matam ritual. Amili’s challenge 
persists as a pertinent question for Shia scholars today: If these 
rituals, such as zanjiri matam, are indeed viewed by scholars as 
commendable acts (mustahab), then why is it that the scholarly 
fraternity is rarely, if ever, seen participating in these acts, like 
cutting their heads with swords or lashing their backs with chains 
during Muharram processions? 


The variations in the rituals of Ashura and related practices across 
different countries and times indicate their human origins. For 
example, the public expressions of “nauha khwani” (lamentations), 
“shamsher zani” (sword rituals), and “ta’ziyah” (religious dramas) 
in the Indian subcontinent are distinctly different from those in 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Bahrain. The 21st-century commemorations 
of Imam Hussain’s martyrdom diverge from the 18th-century 
customs, a period when bloody matam (mourning) with chains was 
not practiced. Similarly, during the Buyid dynasty’s reign in Iraq, 
the mourning of Imam Hussain had a unique character compared 
to the Safavid era in Iran; effigies and procession displays were 
not introduced yet. Noteworthy Shia scholars like Sheikh Mufid 
and Sharif Razi did not mention the prevalent mourning practices 
of their times. In reality, the evolving nature of mourning for 
Imam Hussain and its anchoring as a central tenet of Shi’ism has 
transformed the followers of Ahl al-Bayt, making them a community 
deeply rooted in these mourning traditions. 


The rituals associated with the Imams, once pivotal tools for 
disseminating political viewpoints during their respective times, 
have lost their immediate context over the centuries. Take, for 
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example, the renowned “Ziyarat-e-Jamia Kabeera’, which is seen as 
an expression of a moderate political stance. In “Man La Yahduruh 
al-Fagih”, Sheikh Saduq credits it to the tenth Imam, Ali bin 
Muhammad al-Jawad. Even a brief examination of some sections 
of this Ziyarat suggests that those reciting it today may seem to be 
spiritually anchored in the Abbasid period. Note the invocations 
against adversaries and the usurpers made by the devotees of the 


Ahl al-Bayt. 


aS geal Meagan ARNG calles, ANS SY aati cel as lal lag Sills pal 
PSII Sieg pKa pSas Gale «Gals pSd> 3 padelly GY pM aptly «Gyle pic 
PSlole G09 «All Lg 4dd @SW9 Cpe «eSul} opoly ..pSuic Sgiill il pog <diteng dlal aril 
og «lei esti ce A Geasl 458 eal cg «All Gel a8 eel cag <All ole 488 
lg gloat onolig Ggalud dlp Cigiess ug iglis dyleg cGgess alll dl) elle eSGb el 
pSaee cro Glog «aSlale Gyo clas (eSWly Gyo dae «geSeed AIgdsg Ogudys dle 
Cre Gldg «pSBteo (ye paling eS} Led Ge crely eS HLived Gye jay «pSSjL6 Ge hers 
C09 «SE Seem (pag colgte jLILs pSalld (yay colgle AisdLs pSasl Ge «pS pratel 
ices Laat St ila Uae Oh th apc ya Adland SSG ay anand ha alls 
PS (956 AI pSapaily All apdl bel pStbiby pSig939 PSH lay} Oly «dy Led PM slog 
SS Slp0 pSaILs Gyo A pasg SLAY pepline ety IAS Lory @Sotay pSIS cay rite! Log 
Lol gare pSle Gal og pSalln Gal alee cad! golang plied adse «eSiledly 
pine Solel faire eShads pie eSdny Sle eS) adao eillesi Le Slave eidio 
«Sol ty Ceulgs Loy SST Calgig Ss cute] Spe ao Y Sas Sad eK dfas pKtots 
SS Croll! agiog CHlttls gellatly cull Gag pSilsel Ge Uegje alll Ud) cing 
pte: Cidyatall Sed ASLAN pW cigolally «eSey Ga Cxdjlally vaSael Quis ledl 
Le Nay) AU! gated LIN U} Gye CaAlll Aes! Gog eSlgee ¢llae Sy @Kigo Ae US Gg 

-pSiclls) gideg «pXinog pSipeag pTY90 le Cue 


English Translation: 


Peace be upon you, O Household of Prophethood, the focal point 
of divine revelation, where angels frequent, and the divine messages 
descend. Those who turn away from you stray, those who draw near 
find salvation, and those who neglect their duties towards you are 
lost. Truth is synonymous with you, emanates from you, and returns 
to you; you are its custodians and source. You reflect the essence of 
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prophethood... All divine commands point towards you. Those who 
ally with you ally with God; those who oppose you oppose God; 
loving you equates to loving God, while despising you equates to 
rejecting God... Those who seek you attain salvation; those who 
turn away face ruin. You call to God, rely on Him, believe in Him, 
submit to Him, and by His decree you act. You guide to His path 
and rule by His word. Fortunate is he who supports you, wretched 
is he who resists you, deceived is he who denies you, astray is 
he who abandons you, and victorious is he who embraces you. To 
those who adhere to you, Heaven awaits, while those who defy you, 
Hellfire is their fate. Denying you is disbelief, warring against you 
is idolatry, and turning from you leads to the deepest pits of Hell. 
I bear witness that this truth was decreed for you in times gone 
by and remains for times to come. Your souls, your essence, and 
your very being are unified in divine singularity. I bear witness to 
God and testify before you that I firmly believe in you and in the 
truths you uphold. I disavow your adversaries and their falsehoods. 
I recognize your esteemed stature and the misguidedness of those 
who oppose you. I am a devoted ally to you and to your followers, 
and I stand against your foes. I am aligned with those who support 
you, and I oppose those who challenge you. I acknowledge the truths 
you validate and dismiss what you refute. I am wholly obedient to 
you, I recognize your rightful position, and I honor your virtues. 
I cherish your knowledge, take refuge under your protection, and 
admit your righteousness... My loyalty lies with you, always with 
you, and not with others. I believe in all of you, from the first to 
the last. I distance myself, in the sight of the Almighty God, from 
your enemies, from all idols and oppressors, from the devils, and 
their malevolent followers — those who deny your rights, those 
who diverge from your path, the usurpers of your heritage, skeptics 
of your status, those who deviate from your teachings, and from 
every authority other than yours. May God eternally guide me, 
throughout my life, to remain steadfast in my allegiance and love 
for you, and to be obedient to your teachings. 


(Ziyarat Al-Jaami’a Al-Kabeera) 
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Muhammad bin Ali ibn Babweyh, “Man la yahduruhu al-Fagih’, 
4 volumes, Qom, 1404 AH, Vol. 1, p. 188. 
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Tusi, “Al-Mabsut fi Figh Al-Imamiya”, 8 volumes, Tehran, 1387 AH, 
Vol. 1,.p. 99. 


Al-Hasan bin Yusuf bin Ali Al-Hilli, “Nihaya al-Ahkam fi Ma’rifah 
al-Ahkam’, 2 volumes, Qom, 1410 AH, Vol. 1, p. 412. 


The Mufawwidha, a sect among the Ghulat, holds the belief that 
God, after creating the universe, entrusted all responsibilities of its 
governance to the Prophet (PBUH) and the Imams. Both Sheikh 
Sadug and Al-Shaheed Al-Awwal equate the addition of ‘Wilayat 
Ali’ in the Adhan to the kind of doctrinal extremism emblematic of 
the Mufawwidha’s stance. See: Muhammad bin Jamaluddin al-Makki 
al-Amili’s “Al-Luma’ al-Dimashgiyya’, spanning 10 volumes, 
published in Isfahan, 1398 AH, Vol. 1, p. 573. 


Al-Shaheed Al-Thani, “Rawdat al-Jinan fi Sharh Irshad al-Adhhan’, 
1986 AD, Vol. 1, p. 242. 


Kalimat, p.385 


Al-Mugaddas Al-Ardabili, “Majma’ al-Faidah wal-Burhan fi Sharh 
Irshad al-Adhhan”, Qom, 1403 AH, Vol. 2, p. 181. 


Mohammad Taqi Majlisi (died 1070 AH) is the foremost Shia 
scholar who allowed the incorporation of Ali’s (PBUH) Wilayat into 
the Azan in his book “Rawzat al-Muttaqin”. He countered Sheikh 
Saduq’s reasoning by asserting that the prevalence of a practice 
among the Mufawwidha or the Sunnis doesn’t inherently negate its 
truth. He also suggested that many traditions couldn't be assimilated 
into Shia rituals due to the concept of Taqiyya (concealing one’s 
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faith), which encompasses the phrase “Hayya ‘ala khayr al-’amal”. 
If the logic that any addition to the Prophet’s practices brands one as 
Mufawwidha was to be accepted, then by this criterion, the entirety 
of the Shia community, including Al-Sadug and his mentors, would 
be labeled as Mufawwidha. 


Due to the scarcity of certain narrations, Ibn Babawayh and Tusi 
did not endorse the inclusion of Ali’s authority in the Adhan. 
However, Baqir Majlisi interpreted this scarcity as an indication 
of its importance. He cited a narration from Tabarsi’s ‘Al-Ihtijaj’ 
to bolster his position. In this narration, Al-Qasim bin Muawiya 
told Jafar al-Sadiq that some individuals claimed during Prophet 
Muhammad’s ascension (Miraj) he observed the phrase “There is 
no god but Allah, Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah” inscribed 
in the heavens, alongside Abu Bakr’s name. Al-Sadiq countered by 
saying that God had originally inscribed both the aforementioned 
phrase and ‘Amir al-Mu’minin Al? on His throne. Thus, Al-Sadig 
suggested that Ali’s name should also be included in the Shahada. 
However, this narration’s authenticity is questioned, as it is ‘Mursal’ 
(missing a link in its chain of narrators). Furthermore, Tabarsi does 
not explain his source for this narration, nor is it clear why prominent 
scholars like Ibn Babawayh, Sharif Murtaza, and Kulayni did not 
mention it in their works. From a scholarly jurist’s viewpoint, Bagir 
Majlisi didn’t have a solid justification to use a Mursal (a narration 
with an interrupted chain) as the foundation for his jurisprudential 
stance. However, jurists often have a wide array of linguistic tools in 
jurisprudence to validate certain practices, even if they diverge from 
traditional interpretations. Just as some Sunni scholars sometimes 
accept weak narrations about virtues, Shia scholars similarly validate 
certain recommended practices, relying on a principle that favors 
leniency in evidences of traditions. There’s also a belief within some 
circles that acting on a narration attributed to Prophet Muhammad, 
if done with pure intentions, will be rewarded, irrespective of its 
actual authenticity. In this light, just as some Sunni scholars might 
recognize lesser-known narrations due to their prevalent acceptance, 
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Shia jurists, driven by certain jurisprudential necessities, can give 
weight to such unverified narrations. The debate surrounding the 
proclamation of Ali’s authority (wilayah) in the Adhan illustrates 
this nuanced approach. 


al-Tabarsi, Majma’ al-Bayan, Part 3-4, pp. 52-53. 


The Alawite dynasty maintained various kinship ties with the 
Umayyad and Abbasid dynasties over different periods. For instance, 
a daughter of Hazrat Ali (may God be pleased with him) was wedded 
to Caliph Abdul Malik bin Marwan. His other daughter, Ramlah, 
married Muawiyah bin Marwan. According to certain traditions, 
Nafisa, the daughter of Zaid bin Hasan, was married to Walid bin 
Abdul Malik. The book “Nasab Quraish” mentions that Zainab, the 
granddaughter of Hazrat Hasan (may God be pleased with him), 
also became the spouse of Walid bin Abdul Malik. Rabihah, the 
daughter of Sukaina bint Husain, was wedded to Abbas bin Walid 
bin Abdul Malik. Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad bin Hasan 
al-Muthanna, married Abu Bakr bin Abdul Malik bin Marwan. 
Another member of the Hasan al-Muthanna lineage, Hamadah, 
joined the Marwan dynasty through marriage to Ismail bin Abdul 
Malik. These connections reflect the intricate kinship ties between 
the Umayyad and Alawite dynasties. 


The Abbasid dynasty similarly maintained intertwined familial ties 
with the Alawites. The granddaughter of Muhammad, who was the 
younger son of Zaid bin Ali bin Husain, became the wife of Abbasid 
Caliph Muhammad al-Mahdi. Imam Ali al-Ridha was wedded to 
the daughter of Caliph Mamun al-Rashid. After Ali al-Ridha’s 
premature death, his son Muhammad and subsequently his grandson 
Ali were fostered by the Abbasid caliphs; both are esteemed as 
distinct Imams among the Twelver Shiites. Um Kulthum, hailing 
from the lineage of Hasan bin Zaid bin Hasan bin Ali bin Abi Talib, 
married Abbasid Caliph Abdullah al-Saffah. Meanwhile, Hasan bin 
Zaid held the position of Medina’s governor for five years under 
Caliph Mansoor’s reign. (Tabari) 
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In his book ‘Managib Aal Abi Talib’ (Najaf, 1956, p. 390), Ibn Shahr 
Ashub quotes Malik bin Anas as saying, ‘In terms of knowledge, 
piety, and virtue, I haven’t encountered anyone superior to Jafar 
bin Muhammad.’ Imam Abu Hanifa expressed a similar sentiment, 
noting, ‘I haven't come across a jurist with the depth of knowledge 
like Jafar” See: Dhahabi’s “Tadhkirah al-Huffaz’, Hyderabad, 1956, 
Vol. 1, p. 166. 


In ‘Akhbar Marifat al-Rijal’, Al-Kashshi quoted Yahya bin Abdul 
Hamid al-Hammani saying: ‘While Jafar al-Sadiq was undeniably 
pious and kind-hearted, some individuals doubted the traditions 
attributed to him. This was because among his attendees and 
listeners were a few who, either due to their limited understanding 
or the temptation of minor gains and food, would wrongly associate 
fabricated traditions to Jafar.” See: Al-Kashi, ‘Akhbar Marifat 
al-Rijal’, Mashhad, 1970, p. 324. 


In Kufa’s academic circles, Zurarah bin A’yan was regarded as a 
trusted delegate of Al-Bagir and Al-Sadiq. He sometimes relayed 
teachings from Al-Baqir that conflicted with Al-Sadiq’s views. 
Narratives suggest that when Al-Sadiq pointed out discrepancies 
in some narrations attributed to Al-Baqir, Zurarah accused Al-Sadiq 
of misinterpretation. On one occasion, Ziyad bin Abi Hilal sought 
confirmation from Al-Sadiq for a narration he heard from Zurarah 
about Al-Bagir’s stance on a theological matter. Al-Sadig refuted its 
accuracy. When Ziyad relayed Al-Sadiq’s response to Zurarah upon 
returning to Kufa, Zurarah stood by his original claim. In another 
episode, Al-Sadiq disputed a narration from Al-Hakam bin Utaibah 
suggesting Al-Baqir’s specific instruction on Maghrib prayer during 
Hajj. Again, Zurarah remained adamant about the accuracy of his 
source. For more details, see: Al-Kashi, ‘Akhbar Marifat al-Rijal’, 
Mashhad, 1970, pp. 147-165. 


In addition to Zurarah, Kufa was also home to narrators of the Ahl al- 
Bayt, such as Muhammad bin Muslim, Buraid bin Muhammad al- 
Ajli, and Ismail bin Jabir al-Joufi. These narrators seemed to overlook 
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Imam Jafar al-Sadiq’s cautionary guidance. On one side, they 
displayed a notable disregard for Imam Ja’far al-Sadiq’s teachings. On 
the other, approximately nine hundred narrators in Kufa primarily 
sourced their teachings from Imam al-Sadiq. Residing in Medina, it 
was a challenge for Imam al-Sadiq to oversee the narrations emerging 
from Kufa. Tusi documented around three thousand narrators who 
reported teachings from Imam al-Sadiq, with eighty percent hailing 
from Kufa, often designated with the title ‘al-Kufi. Due to Imam 
al-Sadiq’s absence from Kufa, the traditions of the Ahl al-Bayt in 
the region started diverging from an academic and analytical path. 
While some narrations suggest potential visits by Imam al-Sadiq 
to Kufa and Hira and a few even mention short stays in Iraq, the 
influence of such narrators as Zurarah suggests that any brief visits 
by Imam al-Sadiq would likely have limited impact. For a detailed 
account, see: Al-Kashshi, ‘Akhbar Marrifat al-Rijal’, Mashhad, 1970, 
pp. 326-376; and Ibn Shahr Ashub, ‘Manaqib Aal Abi Talib’, Najaf, 
1956, pp. 166, 363. 


The reference to the Ahl al-Bayt consistently became a challenge 
for al-Baqir and al-Sadigq. Within this context, there seemed to be a 
distinct possibility of an ulterior motive, potentially to test loyalties. 
Bayan bin Sam’an was among those from whom al-Baqir declared 
his non-affiliation. However, Bayan insisted on this association. 
Some accounts suggest that he intended to instigate a rebellion 
under the names of Ja’far al-Sadigq or Nafs-e-Zakiyya. It’s also said 
that after Abu Hashim’s passing, Bayan wrote to al-Bagir, urging 
him to accept and proclaim prophethood. Another group of similar 
inclination was led by Abdullah bin al-Harb. They believed in the 
incarnation of the divine spirit within the Prophet and the Imams 
of Ahl al-Bayt. Al-Mughira bin Said al-Ajli considered himself 
the successor (wasi) to al-Baqir. After al-Baqir’s death, he went so 
far as to claim prophethood and Imamate. A Kufan named Abu 
Mansur al-Ajli, who initially asserted himself as al-Bagir’s successor, 
later claimed a divine ascension (mi’raj) where he was, according 
to him, honored with prophethood. In an atmosphere influenced 
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by narratives of virtue and distinction, an added responsibility fell 
upon al-Baqir and his son, Jafar al-Sadiq, to continually confront 
and refute these extremist beliefs. 


The traditions surrounding both muhaddath and mufhim maintain 
the concept of Gabriel’s (Jibreel) divine interventions. In al-Kafi, 
alongside the accounts related to muhaddath, the tradition of 
mufhim associated with Imam Reza is also narrated. 


In response to the Shia narration of “Hadith al-Kisa”, which is aimed 
at emphasizing the noble lineage of the Ahl al-Bayt, some circles 
within the Abbasids have put forward the following narration: 


cp Bgdseg cnc Ida Cyl: LS ei Ae; dying Goleall le eid! lig tule abl leo 45)” 
Laslgmg GUS 48S) ciold SLB code Gee: all GluS sl Gyo earluld Gu Lal eYgag 
(6/71 cdguidl So esl!) «opel S63 Cot! 


This translates to: 


“Indeed, he (Prophet Muhammad) covered Abbas and his sons with 
a garment and said, ‘O Lord! This is my uncle, akin to my father, 
and these are members of my household. Protect them from the 
fire just as I have covered them with this garment.’ Following this, 
the doors and walls of the house echoed with the word ‘Ameen’.” 
(Baihagi, Dalael al-Nabuwwah, 71/6). 


The narration essentially depicts an episode where Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) draped Abbas and his sons under his cloak 
and prayed to God to shield them from Hellfire, in the same way, 
he sheltered them under his cloak. After his prayer, a chorus of 
“Ameen” was heard emanating from the doors and walls of the 
house. 


In another narration attributed to the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH), 
he said: 

O Alil Siags pgochy Siapily Slay Suley Sigily Slee af alli ol dle 
(ted! ailgall aus) cual! g39! Gla.iul8 Indeed, Allah has forgiven you, 
your progeny, your children, your family, your Shi’a (followers), and 
those who love your Shi'a because you are noble. 
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The narrations play a multifaceted role in the Islamic tradition. 
While some emphasize the merit of familial ties, suggesting them 
as a potential basis for salvation, others serve as directives for 
the Ummah (Muslim community), emphasizing the importance 
of respecting and following the descendants of the Prophet 
unconditionally. A clear manifestation of this sentiment can be 
found in the following narration: 


ly Ge el YI darts ailrcl ey Ge GIST 9 Bey dol ple Ge Ue tial! cay 
Aaleall age Gud! 131 gle dujlel LLd Lyle osles ely cullaatluve 

(VV 9 yaeFe BLASH PV YGecAg cqladll VV Qael Fe ecqbe pall pends) 

Translated, this states: “Paradise is forbidden for the one who 

oppresses my Ahl al-Bayt, harms my progeny, or treats any of the 

children of Abdul Muttalib unjustly without compensating. I will 

seek retribution for it when I meet him on the Day of Judgment.” 


In “Lawl jLS! Ggue”, it’s recorded that Jafar al-Sadiq (a.s.) stated: 
“Whoever crafts a verse in our praise, Allah will, in return, create 
a home for him in Paradise.” Ibn Qulawayh recounts an incident 
involving Abu Haroon al-Makfoof, who once presented a lamentation 
about Imam Hussain (a.s.) before Ja’far al-Sadig (a.s.). He narrates, 
“I recited, and he continued to weep. He asked me to persist in the 
same manner until I invoked the memory of Imam Hussain’s (a.s.) 
tomb. Upon presenting another lamentation, he was deeply moved 
and wept profoundly. At the conclusion, Imam Ja’far al-Sadiq (a.s.) 
remarked, ‘O Abu Haroon, anyone who utters verses about _ Imam 
Hussain (a.s.) and brings tears to others, as well as himself, surely 
Paradise is destined for him.’ (This holds true for both the reciter 
and those who shed tears upon hearing).” 


In “Al-Sawa’iq al-Muhrigqah” written by Ibn Hajar, a narration is 
attributed to Abu Bakr Siddig (1.a.) which states: “No one will be 
able to cross the Sirat (the bridge in the Afterlife) except the one for 
whom the permission to cross is granted.” (See: Al-Sawa’ig, p.126; 
Al-Qanduzi Al-Hanafi, Yanabi’, Vol 2, p.110; Al-Muhib Al-Tabari, 
Al-Dhakhair, p.71). 
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A narration attributed to Aisha (r.a.) states that she once asked her 
father, Abu Bakr Siddig (r.a.), “O father, I notice you often gaze 
at the face of Ali (r.a.)?” In response, he said, “I heard from the 
Messenger of Allah (peace be upon him) that ‘looking at the face of 
Ali (1.a.) is an act of worship.” (See: Ibn Asakir, “Tarikh Madinat 
Dimashq”, Vol 42, p.355). 


A narration attributed to Aisha (r.a.) suggests, “Mentioning Ali 
(r.a.) is an act of worship.” (Source: Firdous al-Akhbar by Dailami, 
Vol. 2, p.2974). Similarly, a narration from Ibn Mas’ud indicates that 
expressing love for the family of Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
for just one day surpasses a year of devout worship. Furthermore, 
anyone who passes away with this profound love is assured a place 
in paradise: “A day’s love for the family of Muhammad is superior 
to a year of worship, and the one who departs with such love is 
destined for paradise.” (Source: Dailami, 2/142; Noor al-Absar, 
p.127). 


The prominent Shia scholar, Murtaza Mutahhari, has rigorously 
critiqued the embellished accounts by certain traditionalists. He 
took particular issue with the works “Rawdat al-Shuhada” and “Asrar 
al-Shuhada.” Mutahhari also challenged an event documented in 
Haji Noori’s “Lulu wal Marjan,” which involves Fazl bin Abbas. 
The event describes that during the Battle of Siffin, Fazl bin Abbas 
launched a man into the air, successively propelling 80 men in such 
rapid succession that the first had not yet landed when the last 
was thrown. He then positioned himself strategically, slicing the 
descending men into two with his sword. 


Furthermore, Mutahhari highlighted another exaggerated tale 
concerning the Battle of Khaybar. The narrative claims that when Ali 
(r.a.) drew his sword against Marhab, there emerged a concern that 
if the blade slightly ascended from the ground in the act of killing, 
it might bisect the earth. In response, God purportedly dispatched 
Gabriel for the earth’s protection. Ali’s (r.a.) swift blow to Marhab 
left him disoriented, prompting him to ask about Ali’s famed combat 
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techniques. Ali responded by instructing Marhab to shift slightly, 
resulting in Marhab’s body falling apart. During this intervention, 
Gabriel’s wings allegedly sustained injuries, rendering him flightless 
for forty days. For a more in-depth exploration, consider Murtaza 
Mutahhari’s “Ashura- History and Popular Legend,” translated by 
Ali Quli Qarai, found in Al-Tawhid, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (Fall 1996). 


Whether they are poets of elegies, narrators in mourning gatherings, 
or chanters of lamentations, these individuals have showcased 
immense creativity in highlighting the virtues of Ali (1a.) and 
the poignant tragedy of the martyrs of Karbala. However, their 
embellished yet captivating narratives have at times skewed our 
perception of historical events. To illustrate this, one can refer to a 
sermon by the esteemed Shia orator, Mohsin Naqvi. This provides 
a glimpse into the kind of spiritual nourishment and historical 
narratives presented to the followers of Ahl al-Bayt during religious 
gatherings, where they engage with intense devotion and emotional 
depth. He narrates: 


“They say, ‘Are we called upon to march for another battle?’ The 
Prophet (PBUH) responds, ‘Yet another battle? What drives this 
incessant longing for war?’ He further adds, ‘Ask me, and you shall 
learn: what rewards await you in this war?’ They request, ‘Please 
enlighten us.’ The Prophet (PBUH) declares, ‘Every warrior will 
be bestowed with one measure of gold.’ Astonished, they exchange 
glances and ask, ‘One full measure of gold?’ He continues, 
‘Additionally, each will receive two measures of silver. Growing 
eager, they inquire, “Where will this battle take place?’ He adds, 
‘Every warrior will come back with four camels, each laden with 
dates.’ They exclaim in excitement, ‘Why not set out immediately?’ 
The Prophet (PBUH) advises, “We shall depart tomorrow.’ They 
nod in agreement and amongst themselves, they muse, ‘After all, 
the usual fighters will engage in combat. But with such rewards 
promised, who wouldn't? They ask the Prophet, “What time should 
we assemble tomorrow? He guides, ‘Come at the usual hour. By 
dawn, they are present, prepared for the journey. The Prophet 
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(PBUH) signals them to proceed, but adds, ‘O Ali! You are to 
remain. They jest among themselves, ‘Ali staying behind? How is 
that possible? Surely, Ali will join. 


“O Ali, youre not going. Alright, Prophet (PBUH) doesn’t go. 
They exclaimed, ‘O Master! Ali stands here.” The Prophet replied, 
‘He doesn’t need to go, we have to proceed.’ They wondered if Ali 
would fight and who would bring the gold and silver. The Prophet 
replied that whoever fights would. As they traveled, some hoped Ali 
would join them. They would rest and inquire if Ali was coming. 
The Prophet reassured them that Ali would not be coming. Upon 
reaching Khaybar, the Prophet inquired who would go to the battle. 
One man expressed his lack of combat experience and inquired 
about Ali’s arrival. As the days passed, the enemy anticipated the 
Prophet’s army’s movements and prepared. On the 43rd day, as the 
sun set, Marhab, the enemy leader, prepared his troops. To mock 
the Prophet and his followers, he had women sing blasphemous 
songs. Disturbed, the Prophet offered a prayer of need, asking for 
assistance. Salman narrated how he witnessed the particles of the 
land of Khaybar move like a caravan towards Medina, chanting 
‘Nade Ali, the manifestor of wonders...’. 


The Prophet (PBUH) continued to speak until the Lord of the 
universe relayed a divine revelation. Upon completing his prayer, 
the Messenger rose. A voice inquired, ‘Salman, did you grasp my 
message?’ Salman replied, ‘I heard both what you voiced and His 
proclamation.’ The Prophet queried, “What did you discern?’ Salman 
responded, ‘Summon Ali. The Prophet affirmed, “Let us call upon 
him.’ Together, they moved towards a hillock. A voice echoed, 
‘Salman, today I will call upon Ali through all four relationships. 
Iam the Messenger, while Ali is the Imam. I am the Prophet, and 
Ali is my successor. I am cherished, and Ali is the object of that 
affection. In times of hardship, Ali is the solace.’” 


Source: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nr7 De4Qh9 Vs 


http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=VonPFCsASXQ &feature=related 
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Like the numerous uprisings during the Umayyad era, the rebellions 
of the Abbasid period also stemmed from deep-seated dissatisfaction 
with the existing order. The Zanj Rebellion is a prime example, 
where African slaves stood up against the prevailing regime. 
However, the legitimacy and potential success of such uprisings were 
often under scrutiny unless they were backed by the endorsement 
of the Ahl al-Bayt (Prophet’s lineage). A significant reason for the 
widespread influence and triumph of the Ismaili movement was 
their proclamation of an imminent appearance of an Imam from 
the Ahl al-Bayt lineage. This Imam, they believed, would pioneer 
a just and new political paradigm. Hence, from its very outset, 
owing to its enigmatic preaching methods and esoteric beliefs, the 
Ismaili movement resonated as an underground beacon for those 
disenchanted and agitated by the reigning system. 


The early Abbasid movement gained momentum with the conviction 
that their leader, Muhammad bin Ali, had been entrusted with the 
mantle of leadership for the call of the Ahl al-Bayt by Abu Hashim. 
Following his father’s passing in 125 AH, Muhammad bin Ali’s son 
discreetly organized their cause, assuming the title of Imam of 
the Muslims. A committee comprising twelve representatives was 
established, focusing its efforts primarily in the Khorasan regions. 
Reportedly, Muhammad bin Ali remained in Humeimah during 
his lifetime. Even the prominent advocates in Khorasan were kept 
unaware of their leader’s true identity. The true identity of Imam 
Ibrahim remained veiled in uncertainty for a significant duration. 
The political landscape underwent a seismic shift with the rapid 
successes of Abu Muslim Khorasani, leading to the ultimate transfer 
of power to Abu Salamah. During the Imam’s absence, he took 
on the role of the chief minister of the family of Muhammad 
(PBUH). Unfortunately, Imam Ibrahim’s response to the call of 
death in captivity under the Umayyads in Hira marked a turning 
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point. With Imam Ibrahim’s passing, the entire perspective of the 
Abbasid movement underwent a transformation. 


The unexpected death of Imam Ibrahim in the Umayyad prison 
complicated the beliefs centered around Al-Ridha from the family 
of Muhammad (PBUH). Even under the veil of secrecy, during the 
life of Imam Ibrahim, the existence of a central figure of Imamate 
was acknowledged, if only behind the scenes. Now, with the untimely 
demise of the covert Imam right before the establishment of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, an enormous and delicate responsibility was 
thrust upon the shoulders of the chief minister of the family of 
Muhammad (PBUH), Abu Salamah. It is said that Abu Salamah 
personally desired to nominate someone from the Alawi lineage. 
Perhaps, that’s why he sent emissaries to Jafar al-Sadiq and 
Abdullah al-Mahdi. However, both figures declined this perilous 
offer. About two months were spent in this dilemma, until finally, 
on 12th Rabi al-Thani, 132 AH, Abu al-Abbas al-Saffah was sworn 
in as the first Abbasid Caliph at the mosque of Kufa. After three 
decades of relentless struggle, when the Abbasid rule solidified and 
the Umayyad reign became a tale of the past, the Alawi adherents 
from the Ahl al-Bayt intensely realized that history had once again 
sidelined them from the Caliphate. (For more details, refer to: 
Tarikh al-Tabari, Vol. 3, p. 27; Mas’udi, Muruj, Vol. 6, pp. 92-93). 


From the outset, the political legitimacy of the Abbasids was 
shrouded in ambiguity. This cloud of uncertainty was partly due 
to the Abbasid movement’s clandestine operations, which primarily 
occurred in the distant lands of Khorasan. While they tried to keep 
these activities a secret, the Umayyad rulers occasionally caught 
wind of them. In such a climate, underground campaigns often bred 
conflicting viewpoints. Moreover, those who became supporters 
of the Abbasid movement, out of reverence for the Ahl al-Bayt 
(Prophet’s family), often emotionally aligned themselves with past 
uprisings linked to the Ahl al-Bayt, the Kaysaniyya being the most 
notable due to its fervor. Initially, the Abbasids leaned on the 
decree of Abu Hashim, which asserted that the leadership of the 
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Ahl al-Bayt movement had transitioned to the Abbasids. However, 
once the Abbasid regime solidified its power, they systematically 
eliminated those perceived to hold Shia leanings. Notable figures 
such as Abu Muslim Khorasani, Sulaiman bin Kathir, and Abu 
Salamah, once recognized as the chief minister of the family of 
Muhammad, met their end at Abbasid hands. Caliph Mansoor’s 
well-documented correspondence with Nafs al-Zakiyya further 
suggests that after stabilizing their dominion, the Abbasids felt no 
need for Abu Hashim’s decree to underpin their political standing. 
The third Abbasid Caliph, Muhammad al-Mahdi, then made an 
official declaration: the Prophet (PBUH) had appointed Al-Abbas 


as his successor, a right stemming from their familial ties. 


In early sources, there’s ambiguity regarding the identity of Maimun 
al-Qaddah. Ismaili historians posit that Maimun al-Qaddah was 
the trustee of Muhammad bin Ismail. Meanwhile, Jafar al-Sadiq 
had appointed Musa al-Kazim, Maimun’s uncle, as his official 
representative (Hujjat). However, writings by Ubayd Allah 
al-Shi’i suggest that Maimun might have actually been an alias for 
Muhammad bin Ismail. Ibn Razzam attributes Maimun al-Qaddah 
as the founder of the “Maimuniyya” sect, which was identified by its 
opponents and believed in the Imamate of Muhammad bin Ismail. 
The fourth Fatimid Caliph, Al-Mu’izz, in correspondence with the 
Dai al-Dwat of Sindh, Hilal bin Shaiban, tried to dispel some of 
this confusion. He intimated that, for protection from adversaries, 
Muhammad bin Ismail’s son was referred to as the son of Maimun 
al-Qaddah, who had an esoteric (hidden) name, Abdullah. In this 
context, it was appropriate to consider him as the son of Maimun 
al-Nagqba. Al-Mu’izz highlighted that the chain of Imams used 
various esoteric names to shield themselves from potential threats. In 
discussions by Qadi al-Nu’man, it’s mentioned that Imam Muizz, on 
several occasions, expressed that Maimun al-Qaddah was essentially 
an esoteric name for Imam Muhammad bin Ismail. 


(Reference: Idris, Uyun, Vol. 5, pp. 160-162; Al-Nu’man, Al-Majalis, 
pp. 405 to 411 and pp. 423-425) 
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According to Sunni historians, Maimun al-Qaddah was an extremist 
(Ghali) Shia of Iranian origin who had made the mausoleum of 
Imam Hussain the focal point of his covert political activities. 
When suspicions arose regarding political undertakings at Imam 
Hussain’s shrine, the Abbasid Caliph Al-Mutawakkil didn’t think 
twice before desecrating it. In the aftermath, many covert supporters 
of Ahl al-Bayt, including Maimun al-Qaddah, scattered in various 
directions. Maimun al-Qaddah notably chose North Africa, far from 
the central regions, for his endeavors. 


Qadi al-Nu’man, “Tftitah al-Da’wa’, pp. 47-32; Idris, “Uyun’, Vol. 4, 
pp. 394. 


As we've previously highlighted, during the early period, the term 
Ahl al-Bayt (the family of the Prophet) was somewhat ambiguously 
defined. The Abbasids took advantage of this vagueness, not only 
to establish their dominion but also to propagate narratives under 
Caliph al-Mahdi’s reign. These narratives explicitly asserted that the 
caliphate was passed as a legacy to the Abbasid lineage from the 
Prophet. This scenario forced the Fatimid branch of Ahl al-Bayt to 
restrict the definition of Ahl al-Bayt solely to the descendants of 
Fatima. After the martyrdom of Nafs Zakiyya and other Hasanid 
Imams during Caliph Mansoor’s tenure, the broader Shia community 
started to endorse the non-confrontational stance of the Husaynid 
Imams. This set the stage for the Twelver Imamate doctrine. 
Initially, Ali was acknowledged as the first Imam. However, within 
Fatimid circles, he soon assumed a foundational role. Among the 
Isma’ilis, the belief solidified that during Jafar al-Sadiq’s lifetime, 
the imamate was passed on to his son, Ismail. This mirrored the 
event at Ghadir Khum when Prophet Muhammad, during his own 
lifetime, designated Ali as his spiritual heir. 


Abu al-Khattab Muhammad bin Abi Zaynab, also known as Maqil 
al-Ijli al-Asadi, was a prominent figure among the representatives 
of Jafar al-Sadiq in Kufa. However, because of some of his 
extremist views, al-Sadiq felt it necessary to distance himself from 
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Abu al-Khattab. Yet, these views deeply resonated with al-Sadiq’s 
son, Ismail. Jafar al-Sadiq, a scholar of great repute, was known 
for his moderate and apolitical stance. He consciously steered 
clear of revolutionary politics, an approach that Ismail did not 
share. Influenced by his interactions with Abu al-Khattab, Ismail 
became more receptive to revolutionary political ideologies, often 
causing concern for his father, al-Sadiq. In literary sources, such as 
Nawbakhti’s “Firg” (pages 37-41), al-Qummi’s “Al-Maqalat” (pages 
50-55), and al-Kashi’s “Al-Rijal” (pages 224-226, 290-308), the 
Khattabiyya movement is recognized as an early form of Isma‘ilism. 


The perspectives on the Khattabiyya sect are relatively consistent 
across both Sunni and Shia references. Refer to Al-Ash’ari’s 
“Magalat” (pages 10-13), Al-Baghdadi’s “Al-Firq” (pages 236-237), 
and Al-Shahrastani’s “Al-Milal” (Vol. 1, pages 179-181). 


The Mukhammasa were a faction of Shia extremists that emerged 
in Kufa during the middle of the second century. Al-Qummi has 
labeled them as an alternative name for the Khattabiyya. The belief 
in the Pentad, which is prevalent today among Isma’ilis, Shias, and 
to a certain extent among Sunni Muslims, can be traced back to this 
group. A notable document highlighting the complex philosophies of 
the Khattabiyya, Mukhammasa, or Alawiyya is the “Umm al-Kitab” 
(Mother of the Book), which is written in ancient Persian. Portions 
of this book have reached us through the Ismailis of Central Asia. 
In this text, Abu al-Khattab is recognized as the foundational 
figure of Ismailism. According to the document, the Pentad 
primarily represents various manifestations of the Muhammadan 
spirit. Significantly, Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) is viewed in a 
transcendental sense; he is the first “Speaker” who had manifested 
previously as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. 


Muhammad bin Nusayr (died 270 AH) initially belonged to the 
followers of the tenth Imam of the Twelver Shiites. However, 
he became profoundly influenced by the extremist beliefs of the 
Mukhammasa, leading him to elevate Ali (RA) to a divine status. 
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According to this belief, Ali (RA) embodies the true essence. 
Muhammad (PBUH) represents their “name,” signifying prophecy, 
while Salman is seen as the “door,” a conduit to access both the 
name and its meaning. The Nusairi philosophy is encapsulated by 
the Arabic letters ‘Ain (¢), Meem (), and Seen (.»). These letters 
symbolically represent Ali (RA), Muhammad (PBUH), and Salman, 
respectively. The esoteric qualities and numerical values of these 
letters, which are particularly esteemed by the specialists in “Wafaq 
and Nagoosh’, have their origins in the symbolic literature of the 
Shia extremists from the second Hijri century. 


Before the rise of the Fatimid Caliphate, Ismaili and Qaramita 
identities were largely intertwined. Essentially, the Qaramita were 
an early representation of the Ismailis. They believed in a series 
of seven Imams, starting from Ali ibn Abi Talib and culminating 
in Muhammad ibn Ismail. Within this sequence, Muhammad ibn 
Ismail was regarded as Al-Qa’im, Al-Mahdi, and the articulating 
Imam. They maintained that seven articulate Imams have been 
bestowed upon the world, including Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Muhammad, and lastly, Muhammad ibn Ismail. Upon the 
appearance of the seventh Imam, who is also viewed as Al-Qa’im 
and the Time’s Lord, an age of justice would dawn. They postulated 
that this Imam would not introduce a new religious doctrine but 
would elucidate truths that underpin all prior celestial faiths. 
This foundational belief of early Ismaili missionaries is evident in 
primary Ismaili texts like “Kitab al-Rusd” and “Kitab al-Kashf”. 
However, around 286 AH, as some fervent Ismaili missionaries 
reconsidered their beliefs against shifting political landscapes, the 
Ismaili trajectory deviated from the Qaramita. 


See: Al-Naubakhti, “Al-Firq”, pp. 61-64., Al-Qummi, “Al-Maqalat”, 
pp. 83-86. 


Ibn al-Hawshab, “Kitab al-Rusd wa al-Hidayah’, edited by M. Kamel 
Hussein, Leiden, 1947, p. 198., Jafar bin Mansur al-Yemen, “Kitab 
al-Kashf”, edited by R. Strothmann, London, 1952, pp. 62, 103-104. 
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Initially, the Ismaili missionaries recognized Muhammad bin 
Ismail as Al-Qaim and Al-Mahdi. In cities like Iraq, the Ismaili 
propagation was filled with anticipation for the emergence of the 
Mahdi. However, after the continuous successes of Abu Abdullah 
al-Shii in Africa, previous beliefs regarding Mahdism were 
nullified. In a correspondence to the Yemeni missionaries, Abdullah 
indicated that he was a part of the lineage of concealed Imams, 
forced into hiding due to political adversity. This new interpretation 
by Abdullah (Ubaidullah) Al-Mahdi marked a significant shift in 
Ismaili thought, uniting the Ismailis under a living Imam rather 
than an absent or awaited one. According to Abdullah Al-Mahdi, 
the Imamate did not conclude with Muhammad bin Ismail. Instead, 
it was bequeathed to his eldest son, Abdullah, who, due to threats 
from adversaries, had to live discreetly in various regions of Persia. 
Later in life, transitioning through Ahvaz, he settled in Salamiyah, 
Syria, adopting the guise of a Hashimite merchant. Following 
Abdullah’s demise in 212 AH, the mantle of Imamate passed to 
his son Ahmad, then to his grandson Al-Hussein, and afterward 
to his great-grandson Abdullah (Ali), also known by some as 
Saeed. Without hesitation, given the evolving political landscape, 
he identified himself as Abdullah Al-Mahdi, representing the 
lineage of the concealed Imams, whose leadership has now become 
manifest. This renewed emphasis on the Imamate revitalized the 
Ismaili movement, placing it once more at the forefront under the 
leadership of the Fatimid dynasty. The Fatimid missionaries were 
imbued with such determination and conviction that they believed 
the historical trajectory, which had deviated during the times of 
the Umayyad and Abbasid Imams, was now rightfully redirected 
under the legitimate leadership of the Imamate. This spirited zeal 
and unwavering confidence swiftly culminated in the rise of a grand 
empire. 


(See: Idris, ‘Uyun al-Akhbar, Vol. 4, pp. 353-367 and 390-404) 


Taking advantage of the heightened fervor in the Ismaili circles in 
Africa following the emergence of the Mahdi, both Ibn Al-Fadl in 
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Yemen and Abu Sa’id Al-Jannabi in Bahrain proclaimed their own 
Mahdi statuses. While Ibn Al-Fadl faced assassination in 303 AH, 
the Qarmatians of Bahrain consistently troubled Sunni and Ismaili 
states under their self-declared Mahdist ideology. This agitation 
culminated in 327 AH when they audaciously removed the Black 
Stone from the Kaaba. The Qarmatians’ extremist actions were 
fundamentally a manifestation of the fervor ignited within them 
due to the appearance of a Mahdi in their midst. It’s said that 
during the latter days of the Mahdi, a young man from the Qatama 
tribe proclaimed himself as the anticipated Mahdi and a prophet, 
asserting divine revelations. Yet, this claimant met his end, defeated 


by Mahdi’s forces. (See: Qadi Al-Nu’man, Iftitah Al-Da’wa, p. 264) 


Muhammad Abdullah Ainan, “Misr Al-Islamiyah”, Second Edition, 
Cairo, 1969 AH, pp. 49-63. 


Typically, in Sunni historical sources, the Fatimids are referred to 
as “Ubaydis”. This trend predominantly originates from the works 
of Ibn Rizam, who, instead of adopting an unbiased historical 
perspective, chose to view and depict the Ismailis through the lens 
of opposition. However, scholars like Ibn Khaldun and Al-Magrizi 
approached the subject with a distinct perspective. 


To counter the rising influence of the Fatimid Caliphate, in 406 AH, 
the Abbasid Caliph Qadir Billah issued a decree endorsed by 
prominent figures from the Alawi family, as well as leading Sunni 
and Shia jurists. In this edict, these distinguished scholars affirmed 
that the Fatimid Caliph Al-Hakim had no genealogical connection to 
the family of Fatimah. Among the signatories of this declaration were 
Sharif Radi, Sharif Murtaza, Abu Hamid Al-Isfarayini, Al-Quduri, 
Ibn Al-Akfani, Ibn Al-Batahawi, and Abu Abdullah Ibn Numan, 
a prominent Shia jurist (42.4) 4,83), along with many other notable 
figures. Reportedly, this decree, which can be termed as a fatwa, was 
integrated into the sermons of mosques across various territories, 
under the sponsorship of the Abbasid Caliph. It’s remarkable that 


an issue warranting historical investigation and analysis was instead 
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addressed through a religious decree, ostensibly to meet the political 
exigencies of the time. As the historian Ibn Khaldun commented, 
since these testimonies were reliant on hearsay, they lack credible 
historical standing. (See: Mugaddimah Ibn Khaldun, p. 23; Abu 
Abdullah Hussein bin Ali bin Numan, Scholars of the Fatimid Era, 
Chapter 29.) 


In Sunni historiography, the portrayal of Maymun al-Qaddah as 
being from a Persian Jewish family is predominantly influenced 
by propaganda, primarily initiated by Ibn Razm. While Ibn 
Razm’s main work is no longer extant, nor is the composition of 
Akhu Muhsin— who is believed to have disseminated Ibn Razm’s 
fictional accounts— some sections of the latter’s book are found in 
Ahmad bin Abdulwahab al-Nuwayri’s “Nihayah al-Arab” and Ibn 
al-Dawadari’s “Kanz al-Durar.” Al-Magrizi’s “Itti’az al-Hunafa bi 
Akhbar al-A’immah al-Fatimiyyin al-Khulafa” also indicates content 
derived from Akhu Muhsin’s writings. It was the adverse propaganda 
by Ibn Razm and Akhu Muhsin that prompted the leading scholars 
of Qadir Billah’s era to issue a joint decree disputing the Fatimid 
lineage. 


In Sunni circles, “Kitab al-Siyasah” has been instrumental in casting 
Isma’ilis in a heretical and atheistic light. Many Sunni scholars have 
traditionally regarded this book as a definitive Ismaili text. Within 
it, there’s an outline of a seven-stage indoctrination process for 
Ismaili missionaries (dais) to bring new individuals under their 
influence. The book suggests that once someone completes these 
stages, they would no longer see any merit in mainstream Islamic 
teachings. In essence, “Kitab al-Siyasah” appears to be a blueprint 
for creating heretics. While the Sunni community often viewed this 
book as an authoritative guide for Ismaiilis, Ismaili scholars contend 
that their knowledge of this book stems from the writings of their 
opponents. 


For further reference: S.M. Stern, “The Book of the Highest 
Initiation and other Anti-Isma ili Travesties”, in his Studies in Early 
Ismailism (Jerusalem and Leiden, 1983), pp. 56-83. 
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Al-Ghazali’s renowned critique on the Batiniyya sect, “al-Mustazhiri,” 
was commissioned by the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustazhir billah. 
A counter to this work came from the fifth Musta’li Tayyibi Dai 
of Yemen, who passed away in 612 AH, through his treatise titled 
“Damigh al-Batil wa Hatf al-Manazil.” While Ghazali fervently 
employed his scholarly prowess to challenge the Batiniyya sect, it’s 
intriguing and noteworthy that, on the other hand, he eventually 
embraced Sufism, a spiritual path shaped in part by esoteric (Batini) 
traditions, as the culminating phase of his intellectual journey. 


Nizam al-Mulk, who held a pivotal role as the primary policy-maker 
in the Abbasid Caliphate, launched a renewed campaign against the 
Nizari Ismailis. On the ideological front, he not only prompted 
scholars like al-Ghazali to pen anti-Ismaili works, but he also 
conveyed his apprehensions regarding the expanding influence of the 
Nizaris in his renowned treatise, the “Siyasatnama.” On the ground, 
he undertook measures to curtail this emerging power, including the 
significant issuance of a death edict against a leading Ismaili Da’i, 
Tahir al-Najjar. In retaliation, Hassan-i Sabbah sent his assassin, 
Abu Tahir al-Rani, targeting Nizam al-Mulk. It is believed this 
marked the inaugural assassination by the Nizari Ism@ilis, claiming 
the life of the era’s preeminent Sunni strategist. In the wake of 
Nizam al-Mulk’s assassination, the prevailing environment grew 
so precarious that even al-Ghazali felt compelled to depart from 
Baghdad, opting to devote the remainder of his days to academic 
pursuits and spiritual introspection. (See: Ibn Athir, “Al-Kamil,” 
Vol. 10, pp. 70-71) 


While the Ismailis faced relentless opposition from the Umayyad 
rulers in Andalusia and the Abbasid administration in Baghdad, 
they also had to grapple with the Christian Crusaders. The 
meticulously planned operations and remarkable efficacy of the 
Ismaili missionary activities earned them a mix of awe and notoriety 
in the Western world. Their assassination campaigns were the stuff 
of legends. The West coined the term “Assassins” or “Hashshashin,” 
derived from the followers of Nabi and Wasi, which referred to the 
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foundational “asaas” or pillars of the Ismaili faith. As the Nizari 
Ismailis gradually embraced Sufism after the fall of Cairo, the term 
began to be associated with some Sufi sects. The Nizari Ismailis’ 
proclamation of the doctrine of resurrection at the Alamut fortress 
in 559 AH gave their detractors an opportune moment to brand 
them as “Hashshashin” (implying users of Hashish). An allegation 
that had been on the periphery became mainstream after this event. 
In addition to being known as Batiniyya (esotericists), Ta limiyya 
(authoritative teaching followers), and Mulhida (heretics), the label 
Hashshashin also became synonymous with the Isma’ilis. 


Al-Kulayni, Al-Usul Al-Kafi, Vol. 1, pages 376-377, (Organized by 
Ali Akbar al-Ghaffari, Tehran 1388 AH). 


See: Qadi al-Nu’man, Daim al-Islam, under the section of the 
Imam’s Guardianship. 


Al-Majalis Al-Mustansiriyya (Eighteenth Assembly). 


It is recounted from Ali Zain al-Abidin and Muhammad al-Bagir 
that at the time of his demise, Imam Ali entrusted books and arms 
to Imam Hasan and advised him to subsequently hand them over 
to Imam Hussain. It is further stated that Hazrat Ali bequeathed a 
testament to both Hasan and Hussain. This testament listed names of 
future leaders, the lifespan of the world, and names of the emissaries 
(Dais) to be dispatched until the Day of Judgment. Additionally, he 
conferred upon them the Book of Quran and the Book of Knowledge. 
(See: Qazi Nu’man, Da’a’im al-Islam, Book of Bequests). 


The prevalent notion among the majority of Muslims regarding 
Hazrat Ali’s esoteric knowledge is largely due to the belief that 
Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) imparted unique spiritual insights 
and their secrets to him. In Sufi circles, any esoteric knowledge 
that can be traced back to Hazrat Ali (RA) likely stems from this 
assumed Book of Knowledge, a concept familiar either to Sufis 
or followers of the Prophet’s lineage. Nevertheless, from this 
perspective, the broader Muslim populace has only been bequeathed 
the Holy Quran. 
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The reference is to this Quranic verse: ‘gSJg 151033 pJ US Liel Gl pcl cdl 
pSagld 3 Gla! Udsy Lely LeLol tgJ98” (Al-Hujurat: 14), which translates 
to: “The desert Arabs say, “We believe.” Say, “You do not believe; 
rather say, ‘We have submitted, for faith has not yet entered your 
hearts.” Qazi al-Nu’man derived from this verse that merely being a 
Muslim doesn’t qualify someone for the elevated rank of a believer, 


for which belief in the Wilayah (guardianship) of Ali is essential. 


(Refer to: Qazi al-Nu’man, Da’a’im al-Islam, Compiled by: Aasif bin 
Ali Asghar Faizi, Vol. 1, Cairo, 1951 AD.) 


Daim al-Islam, op.cit., p. 17. 


For the Sunni perspective on the Caliphate of Abu Bakr (RA), see: 
Al-Ash’ari, Maqalat al-Islamiyyin wa Ikhtilaf al-Musallin, Vol. 2, 
Istanbul, 1930, pp. 455-459. 


Al-Ash’ari, Al-Luma’ fi Radd ‘ala Ahl al-Zaygh wa al-Bida 
(Annotations: Hamouda Ghuraba), Beirut, 1955 AD, p. 113. 


According to the Shiite and Ismaili viewpoints, the Quranic verse 
‘eSing Sd Edasi ajill’ (‘Today, I have perfected your religion for yow) 
was revealed after the appointment of Imam Ali (RA) at Ghadir 
Khum. Hence, they regard the belief in Wilayah (Guardianship) as 
an essential part of the completion of the religion. (Da’a’im al-Islam, 
p. 19) 

Al-Kashshi, Al-Rijal, pp. 244-245; Al-Najashi, Al-Rijal, pp. 81-82. 
Jafar bin Mansur al-Yemen, Asrar wa Sarair al-Nutqa’, p. 244. 


According to Ismaili beliefs, Prophet Muhammad appointed Ali 
to convey the inner (esoteric) teachings of the Shari'ah. After 
the Prophet’s demise, Ali became his successor. Subsequently, Ali 
designated Hasan as the trustee of this inner call, often referred 
to as the “Great Proof” (Hujjat-e-Uzma). This lineage of inner 
spiritual leadership continued until it reached Ismail bin Jafar. 
Isma’il then designated his son, Muhammad, as his successor, who is 
acknowledged as the seventh “Speaker” (Naatik) and “Establisher” 
(Qaim). With his arrival, the external (exoteric) aspect of the 
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Muhammadan Shari’ah became suspended, marking the beginning 
of the esoteric period. 


This belief regarding the suspension of the Shari’ah is neither 
controversial nor unfamiliar among the Ismafilis. It is explicitly 
mentioned in the supplications of Al-Mu’izz: 


Go pol clgieel gag cloud I} Ggiuel ei ali dw 9 Go Mlg Clglaudl uals chile” 
pile 4) Cratdyg diskey dia So did.e cil di) LSS LS dle AU Globes pila] all 
ANT leg cule AU! ro tere dar pals dala cullecy ailibell 


(40 Gott pred! eLyl LYget ayludl ploy! ayco!) 


which translates to: “Praise be to You, who created the heavens 
and the earth in six days, then You turned towards the sky. It 
was in accordance with the command of the seventh Speaker, the 
Establisher, may Allah’s blessings be upon him. As we have narrated, 
he is the one whom You honored, dignified, and magnified. With 
him, you concluded the realm of nature and suspended the outward 
Shari'ah of Muhammad, may Allah’s blessings be upon him and his 
family.” 


According to Ismaili beliefs, Muhammad bin Isma’il holds the status 
of the seventh Naatik (Speaker), seventh Prophet, and the Qa’im 
(Establisher). A Naatik teaches the exoteric (external) aspects of 
the Shari'ah, while the Wasi (often called the foundation) and 
the subsequent six Imams enlighten the chosen ones about the 
esoteric (inner) dimensions of the Shari'ah. However, the seventh 
Imam, after completing the inner teachings, abrogates its external 
form. Consequently, these seven Imams are termed as “Imams of 
Completion,’ meaning those through whose emergence the esoteric 
teachings were completed and the exoteric was annulled. In Ismaili 
doctrine, Muhammad bin Isma’il is regarded as the seventh Imam of 
the Muhammadan era, whose establishment led to the suspension of 
the external form of Muhammadan Shariah. The Imams or Caliphs 
succeeding him are solely entrusted with teaching the esoteric 


Shari’ah. 
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Al-Mu’izz highlighted this belief using the words of the Adhan 
(Islamic call to prayer), pointing out the repetition of the phrase 
“La ilaha illallah” (There is no god but Allah) only once in the 
Iqamah (the second call to prayer) as evidence that the Qaim will 
abrogate previous Shari’ahs: 


a5 Byes say bgco Lal de Uuilly Glu! 9 pala le Ute bye tay bye GIS! G1 Sal!” 

Femwky Slat! de glo Broly Bye Ail Yl Al) Y S95 gag AoW 9 Gg Gi peg cosas 

Lame drrally ail all obly Sk Leila dard Suey Vy rots wd dered US dest 

re SS das) LS eal! dJlus gg yl le pbs wlll pailug ages CH LUGS claype0 
“de tai Oe dart 

(23 65 a «jacll ley! aS ye dard! git) 

Additionally, Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, one of the luminaries of 


the Ismaili Da’wa, has justified the suspension of Shari’ah in the era 
of Qaim in his writings. Here are two examples: 


Se gel Apboly Aarti pales gas Abed cil Leda Leases hist! bas eilall pac by” 
“ila! way lee G9 Y LS pol Lid oe 


(Coal! sgsete cy paar Lend cLaill Bg Lhglt) 

“acd ugitl! 4olbb Leu ail till sje ge Uh dt dard Y eilatl” 
(31 deeds <cyoull svete cy paar Utne 59531! Lusk) 

In English: 


According to the Ismaili doctrine, the Qaim, Muhammad bin 
Ismail, holds the status of the seventh Naatik (Speaker), seventh 
Prophet, and the Establisher. A Naatik teaches the outer aspects 
of the Shari’ah, while the Wasi (also referred to as the foundation) 
and the next six Imams instruct the special followers about the 
inner dimensions of the Shari'ah. However, the seventh Imam, after 
perfecting the esoteric teachings, nullifies its exoteric dimension. 
In this context, these seven Imams are also termed “Imams of 
Completion,” i.e., those through whose appearance the esoteric 
dimension was perfected and the exoteric was suspended. According 
to Ismaili belief, Muhammad bin Ismail is the seventh Imam of 
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the Muhammadan period, with whose establishment the external 
aspect of the Muhammadan Shari’ah was suspended. The Imams 
or successors after him are solely commissioned with teaching the 
esoteric Shari’ah. 


Al-Mv’izz, through the words of the Adhan, expressed this belief, 
emphasizing the finality of the “La ilaha illallah” phrase in the 
Iqamah, suggesting that the Qa’im will nullify prior Shari’ahs: “The 
repetition in the Adhan time after time is symbolic of the exoteric 
and esoteric. The evidence that these are successions of calls is 
seen in the last phrase of the Iqamah, which is ‘La ilaha illallah 
mentioned only once. This is evidence that the Qaim will nullify 
every preceding Shari'ah with his Shari'ah and won't introduce a 
new one. He only comes with the esoteric essence of the previous 
scriptures and Shari’ahs. Such was his call. The seventh, the Qaim, 
reveals what was hidden and nullifies actions just as every Prophet 
nullified the Shari'ah of those before him.” (Interpretation of the 
Shari'ah from the words of Imam Al-Mv’izz, p. 5) 


In addition to the above, Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, one of the 
stalwarts of the Ismaili Da’wah, has also presented arguments in his 
writings regarding the suspension of the Shariah during the time 
of the Qaim. Here are two examples: 


OSs gob -Ueadolay Aas 2) polly Updy ahd Gill ploy Lerree Cglill plas ildll ac G9” 

S-eiladl tay Uae 09S LS pol Ud Uae 
Translation: “In the era of the Qaim, pure interpretation (Tawil) 
will become manifest, while the Imam before him would speak of 
both the exoteric (external) and esoteric (internal) aspects of the 
Shari'ah. There was no practice (or ritual) before [Prophet] Adam, 
just as there will be no practice after the Qa’im.” (Interpretation of 
Surah An-Nisa by our master Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman) 


“Gack! bglall 4olbl Yeeing ail dll Laie ga Uy al das did sla!” 


Translation: “The Qa’im has no Shari’ah of his own; rather, he will 
remove the existing Shari’ahs and abrogate them, establishing pure 
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esoteric interpretations.” (Interpretation of Zakat by our master 
Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, page 31) 

“Tawil al-Shariah min Kalam Mawlana Imam al-Muiizz, p.7; 
Al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyyah Sayyidna Badr al-Jamali, p.152 under 
the Quranic verse -pyaadl Glatly Glisl! Go apw Sls 9. 

Al-Majalis al-Mu’idiyyah, Vol. 1, pp. 32-33. 

Kanz al-Walad, p. 496, Al-Anwar al-Latifah, part 5, chapter 1. 


According to the author of ‘Kanz al-Walad’, all four ranks are 
combined in Ali at the same time: “aleg$\ 45) de del laeree JaSiuy oI 
4) Loge Frgiv 9 dole¥lg (and it is in Ali that Muhammad is entrusted 
with the rank of vicegerency and Imamate and they are preserved 
within him). gli laws g09 aj¥l Gilpell dull aeixd Gilge Ule LYge9 (Our 
master Ali is the one in whom the four ranks come together and 
he is the resting place of the esoteric (inner dimension)).” (Kanz 


al-Walad, p. 515) 


The lengthy letter of Al-Mu’izz which he wrote to Hassan bin 
Ahmad al-Qarmati and excerpts from which can be found in 
Ismaili books like ‘Al-Shumis al-Zahirah’ and ‘Zahr al-Ma ni. 
However, the complete letter was transcribed by Maqrizi in his 
book ‘Itti‘az al-Hunafa fi Akhbar al-Fatimiyin al-Khulafa”. Refer to 
Magrizi’s ‘Itti‘az al-Hunafa fi Akhbar al-Fatimiyin al-Khulafa” for 
the mentioned reference. 


“Tawil al-Sharf’ah min Kalam Imam al-Mu’izz’, p.4. 

“Tawil al-Zakat li-Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman’, p.140. 
“Ras@il Ikhwan al-Safa”, 215-405/4, printed in Egypt. 

“Kitab al-Kashf li-Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman’, pp. 17-15. 
“See ‘Al-Anwar al-Latifah> (Sarawq 3, Bab 2-4).” 

“Tawil Surah al-Nisa’ li-Sayyidna Ja’far bin Mansur al-Yaman», p.47. 


The original words of the narration are as follows: 
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Translation: 


Al-Sadiq Ja’far bin Muhammad said, “Conceal (our affairs) regarding 
us and obey our command, we will make you the elite and the 
caliphs, just as we chose from those before you among the preceding 
nations. This was because they fulfilled our trust, kept our secrets, 
and acted upon our orders. Thus, we made them prophets and 
messengers, and among them, we made angels who are close (to 
God). Indeed, they used to walk in markets just as you walk and 
eat food just as you eat. We took them for ourselves and made them 
our messengers to the prophets.” When asked, “And who are these, 
O Leader of the Faithful?” He replied, “The one named Gabriel 
and the one named Israfil. So, whoever conceals the secrets of his 
saints, hides it, does not publicize or reveal it, and covers up the 
wisdom from others, he is among their elite, sincere (followers) and 
achieves the status of angels named as the holders of religion.” 


(Tawil al-Zakat li-Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, p.142) 
The original statement goes like this: 


“The prophets and the Imams are veils for God, through whom He 
veils Himself (eg; aeir; aU Gea! ao 4eS%l9 UuaSlg). The first veil with 
which the Creator veiled Himself is the last one that appears to 
His saints, and it is the meaning of His saying ‘He is the First and 
the Last’ (Us¥lga 4lg5 des gag dillsy pgs Los! ga Sybil! dy Gaim! Glam Joly 
Sly). Al-Sadiq (may peace be upon him) appeared in the form 
of the moon, then appeared in the form of Fatima (may peace be 
upon her), and in the form of Muhammad. Then he turned to his 
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right in the form of Hassan and to his left in the form of Hussain. 
He returned to his original form and said, ‘All of this is one, with 
one tongue, aware and taking any form as He wills by the power of 
the Lord of the Worlds’ (qustlal Gy 84% ...942 G Goballbs). Then he 
appeared in the form of a cloak being removed and returned to his 
form to Jabir bin Abdullah Al-Ansari and said, ‘O Jabir, can your 
mind bear this? This is my cloak and my attire in every time and 
age.” (als 39 US G85 3 549). (Zahr al-Ma’ani, p. 45)” 

Zahr al-Ma’ani, p. 519 


Al-Ad’iyah al-Sab’ah li Mawlana al-Imam al-Mu’izz (Dua Yawm 
al-Ahad)” 


Sahifah al-Salawat, p. 104. 


In Ismaili prayer books, when sacrificing an animal, the names of 
God, the Prophet (PBUH), and the Imams are all mentioned. Refer 
to ‘Sahifah al-Salawat’, the supplication for ‘Agiqah’, p. 97. 


“Al-Shumus al-Zahirah wa al-Anwar al-Mudiyyah al-Bahirah li 
Sayyidna Hatim bin Ibrahim al-Husayn.” 


Sharh al-Akhbar 12/7 
Tawil al-Zakat li Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, p. 140 


In the courts of the Fatimid Caliphs common people hardly ever 
had the chance to gain an audience. Only a few, fortunate ones who 
did manage to secure this privilege had to wait for an extended 
period just for this meeting. Individuals like Nasir Khusraw had 
to spend more than a year in Cairo waiting to meet the Imam. 
Stanley Lane-Poole and Magrizi have written about the grandeur 
of the palace and the protocols of gaining an audience. According 
to Nasir Khusraw, during such audiences, it was a renowned custom 
that people would prostrate in the presence of the Sultan. As he 
mentioned in his travelogue (pg. 69, Berlin Edition): ‘glia! ay 
GAS. lgliog CHS otew | 5 9) Gru erye Ulbls LS yy AS 99: ol, which 
translates to ‘And it was the custom that wherever people met 
the Sultan, they would prostrate before him and send blessings.’ 
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It is said that on the day of the conquest of the bay, which the 
Fatimid Dynasty grandly celebrated as a major festival, wherever 
Al-Mustansir’s procession reached, people would prostrate before 
his entourage and recite blessings upon him. Owing to his lineage 
from the family of Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him), 
people deemed him worthy of such reverential blessings. (Magrizi 
2/270). 


On the justification for the prostrative veneration (Sajda-e-Tazeemi) 
to the Imam, Qadi al-Nu’man elaborates with a legal rationale. 
He writes: 


OS al AULe Ueda clgl Gye Ug eles teetwg) dil Gle og read! as as. Ges) a” 
which translates to: ‘Kissing the ground... without the intention 
of prostration as if one prostrated in reverence for a Wali (saintly 
figure) from the allies of Allah, if God had bestowed something, 


it would not be reprehensible... bow down to him in prostration.’ 


(Kitab al-Himmah fi Adab Atba’ al-A’imma, p.11 


According to Isma’ili commentators, the ‘sin’ of Prophet Muhammad 
(PBUH) was that, like other prophets, he too sought ranks which 
he was not entitled to. Jafar bin Mansur al-Yemen argues that all 
prophets have the limit of “Tanzeel’ (literal interpretation) while 
Imam Ali (AS) and all the Imams from his progeny have the limit 
of “Taweel’ (esoteric interpretation). Qadi al-Nu’man attributed the 
delay and pause in the “Will of Ali” (AS) as a ‘sin’ of Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH). According to him, the verse {iis GS ii Uj 
ins} (Indeed, We have given you, [O Muhammad], a clear conquest) 
was revealed after the appointment of Imam Ali (AS) at Ghadir 
Khum. Its esoteric interpretation is: ‘O Muhammad (PBUH), with 
the establishment of this foundation, we have unlocked in your 
Shariah what was closed, so that your past and future sins may be 
forgiven.’ (Asas al-Taweel). When someone asked Al-Mv’izz about 
the meaning of the ‘previous and future sins’ of the Prophet, he 
responded that it alludes to the Prophet’s ‘sin’ of veiling the realities 
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of Shariah. Due to this, there arose a need to appoint a revealer for 
his people to guide them back to the right path. (Taweel al-Shari’ah, 
pg. 126). 


Both Twelver Shias and Ismailis attribute a higher status to their 
Imams over the Prophets. The Ismaili dai, Jafar bin Mansur 
al-Yemen, has categorically positioned the Imams as equivalent to 
the angels, whose rank, according to him, is four levels superior to 
the sent Prophets: 


Ogos Y ------- Ceigell esl Gyo ual ag Cgagwaredl AeSYl eo Orgs pda! AMS” 
Shey ay Lest! Go Goutal! oo Leadtl ASsrWeSly ------- S9psl: Uglasis payrolls ail 
dl degie agiluac SI AemsSlo digit! oglli oi olectly Goidll gic Sede Lol oY 
Cheguaae gue! G69 Yigdrion pl guile G9 ilpe agua) eguare ne gil8d Aelball 
ALN So Leog 251d 9 Cougag dngsg dilpas (0 AL! 9 SSlag erlS pate Go Igiles ol agid 

“Sl log Sd ya esas Le All SIsai dlgd G dere Lg dad G 
Translation: 


“The near-stationed angels are the infallible Imams, and they 
are more virtuous than the guiding Prophets... They do not 
disobey God in what He commands them and do what they are 
commanded... And by virtue, the angels are those stationed close, 
superior to the Prophets by four degrees. This is because sins and 
transgressions have occurred from the Prophets, but then they were 
granted repentance and mercy. As their disobedience is oriented 
towards obedience, they were not infallible. They sought ranks 
above their rightful status which they did not deserve. However, 
their foundational selves were infallible as they did not seek beyond 
their limits. This includes Adam and what God mentioned about his 
disobedience, and Joseph, Moses, David, and what God narrated in 
the story of our Prophet Muhammad in His saying: ‘So that God 


) 


may forgive you your preceding and subsequent sins.” 


(Ta’wil al-Zakat by Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yemen, pp. 156- 
249). 


See: ref 250 
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Narrations tell us that many prophets lost their prophethood solely 
because they hesitated in acknowledging the guardianship (wilayah) 
of Ali. Extreme Shia groups even accuse Prophet Muhammad of 
delaying in establishing Ali’s guardianship and succession, resulting 
in the revelation of the verse “Deliver what has been sent down to 
you from your Lord.” There is also a narration that describes the fall 
of prophethood of Solomon, David, and Jonah due to their denial 
of Ali’s guardianship: 


cs pee 8 Syd: lle Gl on le ctegell pol cence JE ail Gyegll sus! Ge Gau9” 
Shes 2519 co Glare Gly Bs Y garde ol Gye Alans Spats! Yo AL Gyo be dslesoly diard 
eee eee eee dMeda'altl oleld-pasy oy. cto S Ghats SP 1Sly aides lal 
Cady! diggs Cuba dsog dye yS de Lunrclly odtilg AKle AL! did rg Ge aS gtd Gry dule 
pScdLyol 519 SUGSy 0 od dic AAS dulisle dyle All 958 GY gr pdlg oo Gal Gm Legs 
Co 0783 Loy All sys hd 97d GYy dle Cyd p2d All glee Ley Geely pSed oll on 
SF AU SLE LS tal sld Srgedly All os Wadgtd Guy tule Cudye uly: SIISs db 
AU dyals dds 9 GY gip5l Leld Osten age UI dies BO Creel! G0 GIS 43! gl 
Cpbayall ge GS ANgIL ALE Ul goles Gad Gy dale Cudses4!l cad cya Lad od! Les 
SIlio Ig gag AU Ay Guy GI eye ne OS Go ISM y Gage VLE Ge Las! gay 
699 Sguills derh Slo ditilioags dpcly Alls 8) 188 Lys 5! od Gry 8 Goll Al oll 
Sure SIS 43! tie 53 Gil Ge Ga9 4s Cogs alg dig) Silg 4s ,889 AU SG! 438 Lo,Si 
(adi Lily Lam All dyogs Lily Lam All Gyo Lt Ugdy gag prbe lle col Gy de cyiegell wel 

“ASU pre Ene Leos Yo Gre Klgd, VLE al 


Translation: 


“Narrations tell us that Asad al-Hajri said, ‘I heard Amir 
al-Mu’minin Ali bin Abi Talib speaking in the presence of his Shia 
and companions: ‘No one truly believes in God and acknowledges 
the prophethood of His messenger unless he acknowledges my 
guardianship. Solomon, son of David, asked God to grant him a 
kingdom that would be unparalleled for anyone after him. God 
answered his request... Solomon was amazed at his kingdom. My 
guardianship was presented to him, but he hesitated. Thus, God 
took away his kingdom, afflicted him with paralysis, and he lost his 
prophethood for forty days until he believed in me and acknowledged 
my guardianship. God then returned what was taken from him and 
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removed his affliction. Similarly, David was commanded to judge 
among people. He judged and was pleased with what he achieved. 
When my guardianship was presented to him, he hesitated, and God 
afflicted him as mentioned. And Jonah, too, when my guardianship 
was presented to him, he hesitated. So, God tested him with the 
whale which swallowed him. As God Almighty said, ‘Had he not 
been among those who glorify [God], he would have remained in its 
belly until the Day of Resurrection.’ But when he acknowledged my 
guardianship and recognized me, God saved him from his affliction. 
Every prophet has been presented with my guardianship. Those who 
promptly accepted it were among the messengers, and those who 
hesitated to accept and acknowledge me weren't sent as messengers. 
My guardianship is the guardianship of God, as He says, “There, the 
authority is [entirely] for Allah, the Truth. It is my guardianship. 
Whoever acknowledges it has acknowledged God, testified to His 
oneness, and affirmed Muhammad’s prophethood. Whoever denies 
it has denied God, disbelieved in Him, and rejected His messenger 
and did not believe in him. It’s also reported from Abu Dharr 
Jundub that he said: ‘I heard Amir al-Mu’minin Ali bin Abi Talib 
saying: I am truly the religion of God. I am truly the monotheism 
of God. And I am truly the essence of God. No one else says this 
except me, and no one claims this except a liar.” 


(Sara ir al-Nutqa li Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansoor al-Yemen, p.282) 
“Sara ir al-Nutga li Sayyidna Ja’far bin Mansoor al-Yemen’, p.125 
Loc.cit. 


According to Ja’far bin Mansoor al-Yemen: “Indeed, Allah does not 
accept the repentance of a Prophet, nor the chosen Guardianship 
of a Wali (saintly figure), nor the Imamate of a Wasi (appointed 
guardian), nor the righteous deed of an obedient servant, even if he 
strives immensely in worship and effort, without the guardianship 
(wilayah) of Ali ibn Abi Talib. Whoever approaches [Allah] without 
the guardianship of Ali, his prophethood, guardianship, and righteous 


deeds are nullified, and no value is given to his actions.” 
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(Source: “Sarair al-Nutga li Sayyidna Ja’far bin Mansoor al-Yemen’, 


p.125) 
Al-Mabda’ wa al-Ma’ad, p. 35. 


The author of ‘Al-Anwar al-Latifah’, Tahir al-Harathi, has expressed 
the opinion that Abu Talib, due to the young age of Imam Ali 
(AS), had designated the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) — who was 
then a firmly established Imam — with the rank of prophethood 
and messengership. This was done so that during his lifetime, the 
Prophet could establish Ali’s guardianship and Imamate. The author 
of ‘Zahr al-Ma’ani’ has also explicitly stated that after receiving the 
grace of revelation, the Prophet’s opinion regarding the Imamate 
of Ali (AS) began to change. As a punishment for this sin, the 
sequence of revelations ceased upon him. Observe the subtle point 
closely: 


yl pdtuely oylgi) SYY5g Wye ged early Aub Lckly poll dube Sjig ott pale oil! Aly 
Cros Cue Soll ileag agli aladily sigall 78d ll Ql uss one alel Y ol Ghee 
bila Ld 4) pogtue gag one abel Gly tw SIS Gal ol led a) com As) Sl dvds 
Atas 655 pl3) dias Gyo Gls aires) ili)! iat! b25 dink UI rgtetl: Legis 

Act! § b0b5 Uh Toec 


Translation: 


“The Prophet (PBUH) had reached the height of his spirituality, 
and the revelation and direct speech [from God] descended upon 
him. He was named a Messenger, his lights shone brightly, and he 
became firmly established. He believed that after Abu Talib, there 
would be no Imam other than himself. Consequently, the revelations 
stopped, and this was the first sin; he considered himself to a rank 
that wasn’t meant for him. He realized that God had a secret in 
this matter and that the Imam was someone else, a depository 
entrusted to him. So, he repented, turned back, and sought means 
to his Creator. He recognized the firmly established, standing, and 
awaited Imam and repented for his oversight. His oversight was not 
intentional; rather, it was an excess in obedience.” 


(Source: “Vilecl,0;”, Page 392) 
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Sarair al-Nutga li Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansoor al-Yemen”, p.283 


In the Ismaili sect’s predominant belief, Muhammad bin Ismail 
holds the stature of the seventh messenger and the seventh Na'tig. 
However, certain Ismaili Da’is, especially Ibrahim bin al-Hussein, 
also recognize the second Fatimid Imam, Muhammad al-Qa’im 
bin Abdullah al-Mahdi, as one of the prophets. According to this 
interpretation, the reaffirmation of “Muhammad Rasul Allah” 
during the Adhan (call to prayer) and Iqamat (call to commence 
the prayer) pertains to the testimonies of these two Fatimid 
figures. Some proponents of this viewpoint contend that Prophet 
Muhammad (Peace be upon him) in his Adhan and Iqamat, was 
essentially testifying to these two individuals named Muhammad. 


In Sara’ir al-Nutqaa by Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, page 
95, the aforementioned author has explicitly written about the 
suspension of Shariah during the era of the Qaim in his other 
writings as well. Consider the following: 


‘In the era of the Qaim, pure Ta’wil (esoteric interpretation) will 
be manifest, and the Imam preceding him upholds both the exoteric 
(Zahir) and esoteric (Batin) of Shariah. There was no act before 
Adam [that was] as complete as there will be after the Qa’im.’ 


(Source: Tawil Surat al-Nisa by Sayyidna Ja’far bin Mansur al-Yaman) 


Furthermore, he writes: ‘The Qaim has no Shariah; rather, he 
abolishes and abrogates laws, establishing the pure Ta’wil.’ 


(Source: Tawil al-Zakat by Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, 
page 31)” 


While Adam is listed among those prophets in the Ismaili tradition 
who were the bearers of Shariah, there’s also a belief that the 
commencement of Shariah did not take place during his time. The 
statement goes: ‘Adam was the first physical worshipper of Allah, 
and his command was manifest, yet he had no specific Shariah.’ 


(Source: Al-Fitarat wa al-Quranat by Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur 
al-Yaman, p. 31) 
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Kitab Alkashf, p.52 


The recurring testimony in the Adhan is elaborated upon in various 
Ismaili dai writings. In ‘al-Anwar al-Latifa’ by Muhammad bin Tahir 
(d. 584 AH), it’s mentioned that Prophet Muhammad’s declaration 
in the Adhan for Muhammad bin Ismail is not for himself, but 
rather as a testimony for Muhammad bin Ismail. The first testimony 
is for Prophet Muhammad, and the second is for Muhammad bin 
Ismail, the seventh messenger. 


Ibrahim bin al-Hussein al-Hamidi (d. 557 AH), a renowned Ismaili 
figure, wrote in ‘Kanz al-Walad’: Muhammad bin Ismail fulfills 
the Shariah, being the seventh messenger. Al-Qa’im, Muhammad 
bin Abdullah al-Mahdi, represents the intermediate resurrection. 
In the Adhan, the dual repetition of ‘there’s no god but Allah’ 
and ‘Muhammad is the messenger of Allah’ signifies Prophet 
Muhammad’s testament to his prophethood and to Muhammad bin 
Ismail completing the religious cycle. This philosophy traces back 
to Abdullah bin Maymun’s teachings. 


(Source: ‘Kanz al-Walad’ by Ibrahim bin Hussein bin al-Hamidi, 
with Mustafa Ghalib’s commentary, 1971, Chapter 11, p.211) 


The author of “Zahr al-Ma/ani” has made it clear that Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) in his Adhan, testified to the Prophethood 
and status of Muhammad bin Ismail. He writes: elu gil ge) Gualely 
Asp ats Ne diags etl ull cobs anal alguna aed ties (calla tl 
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Translation: 


“The fifth (among those the Prophet recognized) is Qa’im al-A’imma, 
Muhammad bin Ismail, referred to as the ‘Master of the Era.’ The 
Prophet bore witness to his Prophethood and superiority by saying, 
‘I testify that Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah. He is the 
Qa’im of the Imams who finalized the cycle and fulfilled what was 
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conveyed. It’s essential to mention the testimony twice, ‘Muhammad 
is the Messenger of Allah. The first refers to Prophet Muhammad 
(PBUH) and the second alludes to the seventh Imam, the one who 
completes the cycle and is the last of the Imams.” 


“Al-Fitarat wal-Quranat” by Syedna Jafar bin Mansoor al-Yemen, 
p. 44. 


The discipline of “Ta’wil’, often referred to as the esoteric knowledge, 
has always been a hallmark of the Ismaili mission. Ja’far bin Mansoor 
al-Yemen likens the outward Sharia to chaff and the inner knowledge 
to the grain or core. He conveyed the sentiment that the exoteric 
has been cast aside for beasts. In a parallel manner, Maulana Rumi, 
whose potential Ismaili roots have been elaborated upon in previous 
discussions, employs a similar analogy in his renowned Mathnawi. 
He suggests that the core of the Quran has been harnessed by us, 
while its remnants have been tossed to the dogs. 


Please refer to the original text: 
aera per A 9 slessly wals asalls BSiSlo Sg Lal salsa poe taxi ail ddl Lely 
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Please refer to the original text: 

- yack bola! Aol8l ewirg il cdl seg Ub a] dase Y ilélls 

(Tawil al-Zakat li Sayyidna Ja’far bin Mansur al-Yaman, p.119) 

Please refer to the original text: 
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Translation: 


Indeed, the one who stands by pure interpretation (ta’wil) rejects the 
apparent actions but does not reject the intellectual realities. They 
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said, ‘Provide us with an explanation for these indications.’ He said, 
‘The symbols are as the Prophet (peace be upon him) commanded 
to fast for thirty days, and he did not say fast for forty days. And 
its symbol is to pray two units (rak’at) with the Opening chapter 
(Fatiha) of the Book and another chapter with it, and two units with 
the Chapter of Praise (al-Hamd) alone. These are symbols. And the 
one who stands (the Qa’im) explains the purpose behind that and 
does not bring anything like it.” (Go «jas Lge ale! AUS Go Aart! Chol 
148) 


According to Imam Al-Mu'izz: ssl 4.8 Ledud edu! $3 cle pilall y90 
cilpelly 

Tawil al-Sharfah, p. 185 

Tawil al-Zakat li-Sayyidna Ja'far bin Mansur al-Yaman, p. 63. 
Quoted in Asas al-Tawil li-l-Qadi al-Nwman. 

Tafsir Safi,sunder the verse mentioned. 

Kitab al-Kashf li-Sayyidna Jafar bin Mansur al-Yaman, p. 77. 
Sarair al-Nutqa’, pp. 65-66. 

Tawil al-Da'a'im (dikr al-Jihad, bab irtiba’ al-khayl) 

Sharh al-Akhbar, 66/2. 

Loc.cit. 

al-Majalis al-Muwaidiyah, 71/2. 

al-Majalis al-Muwaidiyah, 89/6. 

Kitab al-Kashf, p. 23. 

Tawil al-Sharbah, p. 105. 

al-Majalis al-Muwaidiyah, 

al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyah, p. 117. 


Qadi al-Nu’man, in ‘Asas al-Ta’wil’, and Sayyidna Hamiduddin, 
in ‘Ma’asim al-Huda wa al-Asabah fi Tafdhil Ali ala al-Sahabah’ 
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have conveyed that the present Quran doesn’t align with its 
initial version. They believe that Imam Ali offered the Quran he 
had compiled to the public after Prophet Muhammad’s passing. 
However, it was declined. He took it back, stating only the Qa’im 
(a prophesized redeemer in Shia Islam) could access it in the future. 
Jafar bin Mansoor al-Yemen, in ‘Asrar al-Nutqa’ (p. 106), mentioned 
that Prophet Muhammad entrusted an authentic Quranic version 
to Imam Ali during his lifetime. Yet, people created an alternate 
Quranic arrangement. Caliph Uthman later burned the earlier 
versions and established another. Hajjaj subsequently standardized 
it. ‘Sharh al-Akhbar’ also suggests that the ‘Scrolls of Fatimah’, part 
of divine revelations, are absent in the current Quran. 


Sharh al-Akhbar, 77/6. 
Zahr al-Ma’ani, p. 405. 
See: Tafsir Safi & Bihar al-Anwar lil Majlisi. 


When the door to ta’wil (esoteric interpretation) of divine revelation 
was opened, it became nearly impossible for its specialists, the ahl 
ta’wil, to fully close it again. It was often emphasized that only those 
interpretations that originated from the Imams would be considered 
authoritative. However, once people began to understand that 
the ultimate aims of the Shari’ah were essentially the ‘limits’ or 
boundaries of their faith, many began to abandon literal practices, 
adhering strictly to these deeper interpretations. For instance, 
during the first half of the second century, two notable figures from 
the esoteric movement, Maghira and Abu Khattab, are said to have 
deemed wine permissible. This came after they understood its deeper, 
esoteric significance. For scholars and proponents of the esoteric 
doctrine, the only safeguard against potential misinterpretations 
and subsequent deviations was to tightly control the interpretative 
narrative. Reflecting on this peril, Qadi al-Nu’man wrote: 
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Translation: 


“We witnessed men, who once embraced the call and were endowed 
with insight, loyalty, privilege, and virtuous actions. However, they 
later indulged in grave sins, legalized prohibitions, neglected their 
religious duties, trivialized their faith, and evolved into the very 
archetype of deviation and misguidance we had warned of. Imam al- 
Mahdi, blessed by God’s guidance, meted out severe punishments to 
them based on their transgressions and apostasy. Some faced a slow 
demise, others were crucified, and a group languished in prisons 
until their eventual death. Consequently, the Imam temporarily 
closed off access to his spiritual call and distanced his divine grace. 
This hiatus was a test for true believers and served to filter out the 
heretics and the insincere. His decisions during this period were...’ 


Sayedna Abd Ali Saifuddin (d. 1232 AH) positioned the writings of 
Ikhwan al-Safa at the level of the ‘Qur’an of the Imams’. Conversely, 
he considered the Qur’an Majid as the ‘Qur’an of the Community’. 


The Ismaili Dawa formulated a distinctive religious framework, 
drawing heavily from ancient Greek sciences and philosophy. 
Moreover, it integrated the Manichean and Hindu concepts of Hulul 
and ‘Tanasukh. According to this belief system, the ‘Aalam Abdaa’, 
a realm where all entities were luminous and also referred to as 
the spiritual domain, emerged from a Singular Divine Entity. This 
realm was then bestowed with divine magnificence and the duality 
of being and non-being. The evolution from the ‘First Intellect’ 
(Aql Awwal) progressed down to the “Tenth Intellect’ (Aq! Aashir). 
This was followed by the formation of the heavens and the earth. 
Humans appeared approximately 50,000 years later. Among them, 
28 paramount individuals, including the Master of Origination, 
were born. The Master of Origination, along with his 27 aides, are 
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understood as the embodiment of ‘Ulul-Alm’, providing the true 
interpretation of the Quranic verse “Shahid Allah annahu la ilaha illa 
Huwa wal Malaikatu wa Ulul ‘Ilm”. This title is believed to denote 
the Master of Origination and 27 designated boundaries, delineated 
as follows: Twelve daytime Hujjats, twelve nighttime Hujjats, Da’i, 
Ma’dhun, and Mukasir. This belief posits that Earth is segmented 
into twelve regions, each overseen by a daytime Hujjat. The twelve 
nighttime Hujjats are stationed by the Master of Origination in his 
domain to disseminate mystical teachings. Among these Hujjats, 
the most eminent is referred to as Bab or ‘Bab-ul-Abwab’, serving 
as a conduit to the Imam’s presence. The Imam’s corporeal form is 
termed Nasut, while his spirit, connected to the divine, is known 
as Lahut. It is postulated that the epoch commencing with the 
Master of Origination is the ‘Era of Revelation’ (Daur-e-Kashf), 
wherein the Imam is manifest, empowered, and the esoteric truths 
are unveiled. This is succeeded by the ‘Interlude Era’ (Daur-e- 
Fatrat) and then emerges the ‘Era of Concealment’ (Daur-e-Satr). 
In this phase, both the esoteric wisdom and the esoteric realm 
itself become obscured. During the concealment era, the resident 
Imam, as needed, designates representatives, known as ‘Mastod’A’ 
or Prophets. As per this ideology, Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus 
function as envoys of the resident Imam. However, Abraham 
represents the Imam’s epiphany, where both outer and inner wisdoms 
coalesced. His progeny carried the lineage of the resident Imams 
until Abdul Muttalib, whose two sons were: Abdullah, graced with 
external knowledge, and Abu Talib, anointed as the Imam of esoteric 
teachings. While Prophet Muhammad succeeded Abdullah, Imam 
Ali was the successor of Abu Talib. From Imam Ali’s lineage, the 
sequence of Imams will persist until the Final Day. 
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310 In the ‘Rasail Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Epistles of the Brethren of Purity), 
many such perplexing questions have been raised. Let’s observe a 
few verses as a sample from among them: 


dale jgertl ge Uslés 

“In obliviousness of the symbols, the ignorant says,” 
8 48813 Spd) G0 Sgt) 

“Whoever says this has surely committed disbelief.” 
Ags be olay GS: (0d 

“So, whoever knows what he speaks,” 

ll de ul) Ss OBS 

“And steers his opinion based on insight,” 

ahs! § AoSedl olds 

“Let him bring forth wisdom about its news,” 

ast)! sl 8 Legvacll sath 

“With the specific number in which of the Surahs,” 
LS 29 AI! oli Sie 

“Like the exact measures of all obligations,” 

rébliy 55S jlo dgliall 40 

“From prayer, almsgiving, and purity.” 

Lay AY claw) AWS 

“And how are the names of our Lord, God,” 

HS Gass! 2 Ogeud 9 aul 

“Ninety-nine, they are the Most Beautiful, the Grandest.” 
pete 99 Ut pall glaley 

“Bearers of the Throne, and in their count,” 

all § Glid! Glyl dus 

“Is the number of the gates of paradise in fate.” 
Lalo d Glaall cats 

“And the Hellfire is distinguished in its gates,” 
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sails Lalsl (oo asus 

“By seven of those who approached it and began.” 

9) a> Log db Leg Ida 

“What about Ta Ha and Ha Meem, or” 

Syqto ye baie olacilel Cube 

“Ta Seen or the likes of these from the Surahs?” 

SI Gugllatly decd play 

“What about the snake and the peacock when,” 

psd! Guth Gripes LIS 

“They were aids to the losing Iblis.” 

Layic Sl dbric! Ue leg 

“What about the wheat, which,” 

ecdlg SL! Gn Ge aol 

“Adam was warned about among the plants and greens.” 
Logs gall Jarall galeg 

“And what about the calf which was presented,” 

EAN § S28 Cure! el pave! 

“The yellow one, as it was sacrificed among the cows.” 
GiMlagally cay eeswal Leg 

“And what is the Messiah, the Spirit and the cradle in which,” 
ie 89 8 lill 444 lS 

“He spoke to the people in his infancy.” 

leg Grarleg G9yle cles 

“And the crucifixion of Harut and Marut, and what” 
poe 18 Coe uli! Glolas 

“They taught people from what was magic.” 

Lepee (0 wedi) geile Leg 

“And the sunrise from its west,” 


joe Vyle U5 ole 
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“Between the horns of a jinn that doesn’t budge.” 

dig, edi headin tas 

“And what is the Antichrist, warned against by” 

29693 yard 909 31s S 

“All creation, and he is a one-eyed person.” 

iI! delay Y SI3g 

“And that is not known except by the one who” 

He lod das GIS 4 gail 

“Witnessed the creation of his soul in what he reflected upon.” 
Liagil eqaill 41S oslla 

“So, praise be to God who made us witness,” 

AL pli OS wll 

“What we did not know except by the news.” 

(-Lazall Gly! Utley duced 9 duugeli agle) 

In the literature of esoteric interpretation (ta’wil), the book ‘Rasa’il 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ stands out. Its last chapter elaborates on foundational 
truths and knowledge. Besides, Qazi Noman bin Muhammad (died 
363 AH) wrote “Ta'wil Daaim al-Islam’ as a deeper interpretation 
of his renowned ‘Da’aim al-Islam’. Other notable works include 
“Tail al-Shari’ah’ by Imam al-Mu’izz, ‘Al-Majalis al-Moidiyah by 
Mu/ayyad Shirazi (died 470 AH), ‘Kitab al-Iftikhar’ by Abu Ya’qub 
Sijistani (died 331 AH), and “Wajh al-Din by Nasir Khusraw (died 
481 AH). These books offer insights into the esoteric meanings: 
for example, ablution signifies acknowledging Imam Ali, and prayer 
symbolizes either entering the Da’i’s call or acknowledging Prophet 
Muhammad. Fasting in Ramadan represents concealing the inner 
knowledge of Shariah, with the thirty days symbolizing the lineage 
of Imams. Zakat (almsgiving) stands for teaching the deserving, 
while Hajj signifies turning towards the Imam. The Kaaba is seen 
as a symbol of Prophet Muhammad, with its door representing 
Imam Ali. Despite the rich interpretations in these books, they 
sometimes differ in their explanations. Addressing these variations, 
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Imam Ja’far al-Sadiq suggested that one issue might have multiple 
interpretations, potentially as many as seventy. (Reference: al-Risala 
al-Hawiya, Kitab al-Riyaz, p. 208) 


In books that deal with ‘tawil’ (esoteric interpretation), it was 
commonly believed that their teachings could be imparted only with 
the Imam’s consent. Efforts were made to keep these texts out of 
the general public’s reach. Some of these treatises adopted ‘Kitabat 
al-Sirriyya’, a distinctive style of writing which employed symbols. 
Examples include: 


‘Risala al-Isme A’zam min al-Haqa’iq al-’Aliyya wal-Daqa’iq wal-Asrar 
al-Samiyya’ by an anonymous author. 


‘Risala al-Iydah wal-Tabyin fi Kayfiyya Tasalsul Waladati al-Jism 
wal-Din’ authored by Ali bin Muhammad bin al-Walid. 


‘Risala Tahfa al-Murtad wa Ghusa al-Adad’, also by Ali bin 
Muhammad bin al-Walid. 


In texts like ‘Risala al-Isme A’zam’, symbols were used in place 
of letters to keep the esoteric meanings hidden, ensuring that the 
broader public couldn't access these profound insights. (Source: 
Fatimiyyin Misr, Volume 2, p. 185). 


Al-Majlis al-Thalith, Al-Majalis al-Mustansariyya, p.1. 


Books on ‘Hagqaiq’ (esoteric truths) such as ‘Rahat al-Aql’ by Syedna 
Hamid al-Din Kirmani, ‘Al-Mabda’ wa al-Ma’ad’ by Syedna Husayn 
bin Ali Muhammad bin al-Walid (died in 667 H), ‘Al-Anwar 
al-Latifah’ by Syedna Muhammad bin Tahir bin Ibrahim al-Harthy 
(died in 584 H), ‘Kanz al-Walid’ by Syedna Ibrahim bin Husayn 
al-Hamidi (died in 667 H), ‘Al-Shumus al-Zahirah’ by Syedna 
Hakim bin Ibrahim (died in 596 H), and ‘Al-Dhakhira’ by Syedna 
Ali bin Muhammad bin al-Walid (died in 614 H) are of paramount 
significance. Yet, the majority of our references are from ‘Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, as this book is the foundational source for all these 
authors. This book’s author is venerated by them, often referred to 
as ‘Al-Shakhs al-Fadil’ or “The Noble Figure’. Beyond the Ismaili 
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domain, individuals who claimed insights into higher realms, 
including eminent scholars like Shah Waliullah, view this book as 
their principal fountain of spiritual enlightenment. 


Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa, 347/3 
Al-Anwar al-Latifah, Fas] Awwal, Bab 4, Sarawig 3. 


Al-Risalah al-Thalithah fi al-Nujoom min Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa, 
96/1 


Al-Anwar al-Latifah, Fasl 1, Bab 4, Sarawiq 3. 
Al-Anwar al-Latifah, Fasl 4, Bab 5, Sarawigq 3. 


For the harmony in the spiritual realm, physical realm, and religious 
realm, refer to Hamiduddin Kirmani’s book “Rahat al-Aql” in 
“Shahrah Afaaq”. He has designated the realm of religion as “Mizan 
al-Dyanah” and has endeavored to align it with the realm of nature. 
He expresses the notion that there exists mutual correspondence 
between the Afaaq (world of bodies), Anfus (realm of religion), and 
the spiritual realm. As the author says: ‘ls sola 4S! 50 Gil gS LLe 
epteall Metall Sy of GSN Ste yess, lsc Sal ee Airgas) Sica, Sells A aaill adja 
Hele! soul! 0 wold!’ 

In the 10th century AD, Ismaili missionaries, under the guise of 
Sufis, made their way to India. They established an Ismaili rule 
with its center in Multan, stretching from Punjab to Sindh. This 
Ismaili dominion, founded in 968 AD, echoed with the sermons 
of Imam Al-Mu’izz. Transactions were conducted using Fatimid 
coins. As per a narrative in “Uyun al-Akhbar” (Vol 6, page 219), 
Imam Al-Mu’izz penned a letter lauding the Ismaili ruler of Multan, 
Sultan Jelam bin Shaiban, for his accomplishments and sent him 
some green Fatimid flags as a gesture of encouragement. However, 
by 1005 AD, Mahmud Ghaznavi’s invasions severely weakened the 
Ismaili influence. Numerous individuals embraced Sunni Islam, 
while others sought sanctuary in Gujarat. Little did anyone know 
that, centuries later, in these very territories, an Ismaili Muslim 
would once again raise a green flag on August 14, 1947. But this 
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time, the backdrop would change, with this new geopolitical entity 
being recognized as Pakistan. 


During the “Zahur” period, the Ismaili doctrine was articulated 
with the understanding that only the appointed Imam, due to his 
deep knowledge of both the exoteric and esoteric realms, held the 
authentic capacity for explanation and interpretation. Without 
the guidance of the Imam, attaining the zenith of religious truth 
would remain unachievable. Although the political prominence of 
the Imam waned after 1256 AD, his spiritual and religious stature 
remained unaffected. Within the Ismaili community, there was a 
steadfast belief that despite the Imam’s seclusion, his pivotal role 
in the cosmos persisted. He is seen as the embodiment of the 
“Perfect Man,” essential for maintaining the equilibrium of both 
the spiritual and physical worlds. Nizari Imam Mustansir bi’llah IT, 
who had adopted the Sufi moniker of Shah Qalandar, endeavored to 
reinforce this very notion in his work “Pandiyate Jawanmardi”. See: 
Mustansir bi'llah II, “Pandiyate Jawanmardi,” translated by Ivanow, 


W. (Leiden, 1953). 


In the Abbasid movement, the advocates of the Ahl al-Bayt had put 
everything at stake. After their victory, they were taken aback to 
see that instead of the Alawi Hashimis, it was the Abbasids from 
the Banu Hashim lineage who took control of the caliphate. Upon 
establishing their government, the Abbasids recognized the critical 
need for a more inclusive political strategy rather than one solely 
focused on Shia perspectives. As a result, they sidelined staunch 
Shia leaders for their political stability. Esteemed figures like Abu 
Salamah and Sulaiman bin Kathir were assassinated in 133 AH. See: 
Tabari, History, Vol. 3, p. 74. 


Al-Nishaburi, Ahmad, “Istitar al-Imam wa Tafarruq al-Du’at” edited 
and translated by Ivanow, W., titled “Ismaili Tradition Concerning 
the Rise of the Fatimids”, published in London, 1942, page 162. 


For more, see: Taqi al-Din al-Magrizi, “Kitab al-Mugaffa’, Beirut, 
1987, p.69. 
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For instance, Abu Sa’id al-Jannabi, who played a key role in establishing 
the Qarmatian regime in Bahrain, was initially active under the 
guise of a merchant. Another renowned example of this kind is Dai 
Khalaf, who, in the guise of a zardozi (embroidery artisan), worked 
to propagate the Ismaili mission during the 9th century Hijri. 


Refer to: Nizam al-Mulk, Abu Ali Hasan, “The Book of Government 
or Rules for Kings”, translated by H. Darte, London, 1978, 2nd 
edition, p.209. 


Qazi Nurullah al-Tustari, Majalis al-Mu’minin, Tehran, 1375-76, 
Vol. 2, pp. 143-156. 


Zain al-Abidin Shirwani, Bustan al-Siyahat, Tehran, 1310, p. 526. 


Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi is from those Dais/Sufis who were 
martyred due to their clandestine political activities. He was 
executed by Salahuddin Ayyubi on accusations of heresy. When 
Suhrawardi’s renowned poet nephew, Iraqi, arrived in India, he was 
hosted by Bahauddin Zakariya Multani, a disciple of Suhrawardi 
in India, and later earned the distinction of becoming the Sheikh’s 
son-in-law. The Ismaili Dai Shahbaz Qalandar (d. 1274 CE) was 
also one of the prominent disciples of Zakariya Multani. Baba 
Farid al-Din Ganj Shakar had the privilege of benefiting from the 
associations with Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi and Farid al-Din Attar. 


Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Maqdisi, Ahsan al-Tagasim, Leiden, 
1906, pp. 481-482. 


In the history of Indian Sufism, Multan has always been of 
paramount importance. One major reason for this is that, from its 
early days, Multan served as a hub for the Ismaili Da’wa (missionary 
activity). Dais or Sufis dispatched towards India typically used 
Multan as their initial point of contact. Nizamuddin Auliya, who 
was endowed with the spiritual leadership of Delhi by Ganj Shakar, 
often journeyed from Delhi to Pakpattan, spending extended periods 
with his spiritual mentor. (See: Sibt Hasan, Pakistan mein Tahzeeb 
ka Irteqa, (Evolution of Culture in Pakistan), Karachi, 1977, p.190). 
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Within the vast network of Khangahs (Sufi lodges) and mausoleums, 
the majority of visitors are often unaware of the identity of the 
individual buried at the site they are visiting. Numerous pilgrimage 
destinations in the Islamic world are either associated with Ismaili 
Da’is, who operated undercover, often presenting themselves as Sufis 
or bearers of esoteric knowledge, or they are symbolic graves and 
monuments that Ismaili Dais established as their clandestine centers. 
A prominent example is the tomb of the Ismaili Yemeni queen, 
Sayyidah Hurrah. While it has attracted devotees for centuries, 
most remain uninformed about Sayyidah Hurrah’s identity and her 
eminent role within the Ismaili mission. 


Imam Shams al-Din remained incognito as a zardozi (embroiderer) 
in the region of Azerbaijan. Farhad Daftary has made reference to 
an unpublished travelogue by Nazari Burjandi Kuhistani, indicating 
a meeting with the described Imam in Tabriz. Imam Shams al- 
Din’s leadership spanned around fifty years. After him, the Nizari 
Imamate was split between the Muhammad Shahi and Qasim Shahi 
branches. The lineage of the Agha Khan Imams continues from 
the Qasim Shahi branch even today. Refer to: Farhad Daftary, The 
Isma’ilis: Their History and Doctrine, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1999, 
pp.445-447; Farhad Daftary, The Ismailis in Medieval Societies, 
London, 2005, pp.184-185. 


The influence of Greek philosophy and ethics in sculpting a new 
dimension for Islam is underscored by the widespread acclaim of the 
Epistles of the Ikhwan al-Safa in the Islamic world. From the outset, 
there has been ambiguity regarding the authors of these epistles. 
Nu’man Khayr al-Din, popularly known as Ibn al-A’lusi al-Baghdadi, 
in his book “Jala al-Aynayn fi Muhaakama al-Ahmadayn” (Published 
in Bulag, Egypt, 1298) referencing “Kashf al-Zunun”, suggested that 
these letters primarily stem from the Qarmatian doctrine, written in 
the post-third century Bani Buwayh era. Some ascribe them to Ja’far 
al-Sadiq, while others associate them with Muslimah bin Qasim 
al-Andalusi al-Muhbariti, who died in 353 AH. Some even posit 
that the second hidden Imam, Ahmad bin Abdullah, a contemporary 
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of Caliph Mamun, wrote them. However, our assessment is that 
these epistles, which later Ismailis revere as the Quran of the 
Imams, seem to have been penned by the Qarmatians towards the 
late fourth century. The reasoning is evident in the concepts they 
present, such as the existence or concealment of the Imam, the 
epochs of disclosure and occlusion, and the organizational structure 
of the da’wa and its tenets, indicating they were formulated to 
fortify the religious and philosophical bedrock of the Fatimids. 


The Ikhwan al-Safa, or the “Brethren of Purity,” identify themselves 
as the “People of Justice” and assert their lineage to the Prophet 
Muhammad (Epistles 1/1). They claim a special status, deeming 
themselves as guardians of divine knowledge and successors to the 
prophetic tradition (Epistles 307-234/4). They believe their spiritual 
distinction is as marked as the difference between animals capable 
of speech and those that aren't (Epistles 215-408/4). Furthermore, 
they emphasize their role as the true Imams, suggesting that the 
path to salvation is through their guidance. They also believe that 
their spiritual lineage will endure eternally, encompassing all other 
faith traditions within their own (Epistles 292-406-105/4). 


These epistles exhibit a synthesis of Shariah (Islamic jurisprudence) 
and philosophy, aiming to present a rejuvenated religious thought. 
Discussions on the universe’s essence, the nature of prophecy, 
trusteeship, Imamate, and the cycles of concealment and revelation 
can be seen as a coherent exploration of Ismaili doctrines. However, 
it’s essential to recognize the profound influence these ideas have 
had on shaping broader Islamic intellectual currents. As monumental 
works in ethical philosophy, these texts have become integral to 
both Islamic and Eastern scholarly traditions. Particularly in Persian 
territories, they've played a pivotal role in crafting Islamic identity. 
The epistles depict the ideal virtuous individual as someone with 
Iranian ancestry but adhering to the Arab faith. Such an individual 
would possess the wisdom of the Arabs, the virtues of Christ’s 
followers, the devoutness of Syrian monks, the scholarly prowess 
of the Greeks, and the mystical insights of the Indians. Evidently, 
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the epistles aimed to portray a comprehensive spiritual life, and 
this holistic vision contributed to their widespread acclaim during 
times of Muslim intellectual and political unrest. Prominent Islamic 
thinkers, from Ghazali to Shah Waliullah, have drawn inspiration 
from these writings. 


A Commentry on “Gulshan-e-Raz,” attributed to an anonymous 
author, was actually written by Imam Shah Tahir, a Muhammad 


Shahi Nizari. 


Nasir al-Din Tusi was influenced by Shahristani and became 
inclined towards the Ismaili doctrine. Tusi noted that, as he grew 
disillusioned with the abstract debates of theology and philosophy, 
he sought a mentor well-versed in genuine knowledge. He had 
known Shahristani earlier, as the latter had been the teacher of 
Tusi’s paternal uncles. Being deeply influenced by Shahristani’s 
insights, Tusi eventually joined the Ismaili fold. 


(Reference: Al-Tusi, ‘Saiyr wa Sulook’, pp. 38-55) 


al-Naubakhti. Firaq, pp. 37, 54-55., al-Qummi. Magqalat, pp. 43-44., 
al-Baghdadi. al-Firag, pp. 229-233. 


Jafar bin Mansoor al-Yemen. Asrar al-Nutqaa, ed. by Ghalib, 
pp. 24-26. 


al-Sijistani. al-Iftikhar, pp. 43-46. 
Iskandar Beg Munshi. Aalam Araa, Vol. 1, pp. 473-477. 


Tareekh Badakhshan, edited by A. N. Boldyrev, Leningrad, 1959, 
p. 227, 


The Safavid Sufi order was founded by Sheikh Safi al-Din 
(d. 735 AH), who identified as a Sunni Muslim following the Shafi’i 
school of thought. For approximately one and a half centuries, 
the Safavid Sufis sustained their Sunni identity and expanded 
their influence from Ardabil to regions like Azerbaijan, Eastern 
Anatolia, the Levant, and Khorasan. The order’s military identity 
began to manifest during the leadership of Junaid, Sheikh Safi’s 
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fourth successor. Sheikh Haydar (d. 893 AH) designated a twelve- 
sided red hat for his followers, with each side representing one of 
the twelve Imams, leading to them being named the Qizilbash. 
Over time, led by Shah Ismail, these martial Sufis succeeded in 
capturing Azerbaijan. The genuine Shiite identity of this Sufi order 
was publicly acknowledged after the Safavid Empire was established 
under Shah Ismail around 906 AH. The formation of the Safavid 
Empire marked a pivotal shift in history. Following the Arabs’ 
victory over the Iranians, this marked the inception of a significant 
Iranian national empire. 


The connections of Suhrawardi with the Ismailis are mentioned 
in reference 321. The execution of Mansur Hallaj was primarily 
due to political reasons rather than religious disagreements. He 
was accused of associating with the Ismailis during his travels in 
India. For more details, refer to the book by Annemarie Schimmel, 
“Islam in the Subcontinent” (translated by Muhammad Arshad 
Razi), Lahore, 2000, p.15. 


Mustansir Billah II, “Pandiate Jawanmardi” (translated by W. 
Ivanow), Leiden, 1903. 


In 1937, W. Ivanow first informed the academic world about the 
tombs of the Nizari Qasim Shahi Imams in Anjudan. For further 
details, see: 


W. Ivanow, “Tombs of some Persian Ismaili Imams”, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, NS 14, 1938, pp. 52-56. 


In August 2008, while cleaning an old stepwell in the vicinity of 
Hazrat Nizamuddin Auliya’s mausoleum, an unexpected discovery 
was made. This effort, backed by the Aga Khan Trust for Culture 
in collaboration with the Government of India, unveiled a hidden 
underground passageway. While one end of this passageway leads 
to the mausoleum, the other seems connected to a tunnel. The full 
details of this discovery have not been made public. However, the 
custodian of the mausoleum believes that there likely existed another 
such pathway directed towards Humayun’s tomb. It’s believed that 
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Nizamuddin Auliya would frequent this route to worship in solitude 
at the tomb. This particular hidden passage may have been sealed 
and abandoned centuries ago. For those familiar with the Ismaili 
mission and the knowledge that Nizamuddin Auliya held an Ismaili 
domain in India, recognizing the importance of such secret corridors 
within the broader backdrop of the Al-Bayt’s legacy isn’t unexpected. 


= 


ar Si tsi SoiniL oboe 


(Source: Rashtriya Sahara, Urdu daily, 24 April 2009) 


In Ismaili beliefs, the Ahl al-Bayt (Household of the Prophet) hold 
a highly elevated position. Not only did they bestow sanctified 
attributes upon their lineage of Imams, but some of their Imams 
even proclaimed, “We are those entities and spirits that existed when 
neither the Earth nor the sky were present. These elements were 
created for and signify us. We have been perpetually transitioning 
from the pure lineage to the sacred wombs. Every prophet and 
custodian has given prophecies about us. We have showcased our 
knowledge and power in every era. We are the words and names 


of God.” 


Quoting the verse from the Holy Quran: “Do you not see that Allah 
knows... neither are there five, but He is the sixth of them... nor 
are there more, but He is with them” (58:8), Mu’izz interpreted it 
to pertain to his own being. Mu’izz penned a letter to Hasan bin 
Ahmad al-Qarmati, in which he expounded on his entitlement to 
the Imamate using these Quranic interpretations. According to him, 
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an Imam possesses a divine-like status, becoming the fourth in a 
gathering of three and the sixth in a gathering of five, as elucidated 
by the cited verse. In that same letter, Mu’izz professed his acute 
awareness of the actions of his adversaries, asserting: “I observe you 
and hear your conversations, reminiscent of the Divine command, 
‘Do not fear, for I am with you both, hearing and seeing’” (20:48). 
Reference: Ita’azz al-Hunafa, pp. 43-133. 


345 It is often mentioned that during Abdullah al-Mahdi’s reign, there 
wasn't a dearth of radical followers who believed in the divine nature 
of Mahdi. One such individual was Ahmad al-Biladi. When offering 
prayers, he would face Ragadah, believing it was the Imam’s place 
of residence. Ahmad argued that he couldn’t put his faith in a being 
that remained unseen. He once conveyed to Mahdi his belief that 
the terrestrial world wasn’t worthy of the Imam’s grandeur; instead, 
his rightful abode should be amongst the high heavens. 


(Source: Zahid Ali, “Hamare Imaili Mazhab ki Haqeegat aur us ka 
Nizam’, Hyderabad, 1954, p. 195.) 


346 Op.cit. 224 


347 Ina landscape replete with iconic figures, Fatima uniquely stands 
out among Prophet Muhammad’s daughters, radiating a significance 
that reverberates across the Sunni and Shia spectrum. Her almost 
mythic image, which holds an enduring reverence across these 
denominations, can trace its foundational roots to the Fatimid 
epoch. The Fatimids, rulers of Egypt, after almost a century of 
their reign, initiated the celebration of Fatima’s birth. Whispers of 
history suggest the birth of a significant tradition: the inauguration 
of an official holiday named Eid-e-Fatima, which blossomed into 
a widely celebrated public festivity. This is further documented in 
Qadi al-Nu’man’s “Sharh al-Akhbar” (pp. 67-68). 


The Fatimid era also marked another critical juncture. The ritualistic 
act of invoking blessings (Durood) upon the Prophet’s family was 
seamlessly incorporated into Friday sermons, an echo of devotion 
that continues to resonate in today’s Sunni congregational prayers, as 
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highlighted by Salahuddin al-Safadi in “Kitab al-Wafi bi al-Wafayat” 
(Vol. 11, p. 225). 


Yet, in a twist of historical intrigue, those who envisioned themselves 
as inheritors of Fatima’ legacy, and who masterfully wove a 
movement fortified by traditions underscoring the venerable lineage 
of the Prophet’s household, took nearly a century to stamp their 
dynasty with the “Fatimid” seal. This gradual evolution underscores 
the intricacies of shaping an icon like Fatima; it wasn’t merely about 
elevating her stature, but also meticulously crafting a cohesive 
narrative infused with philosophical and theoretical richness. 


In shaping the celestial image of Fatima, Qadi al-Nu’man’s “Sharh 
al-Akhbar” played a pivotal role. Within its pages, he amalgamated 
a vast range of narratives, weaving together both the profound and 
the perplexing. Elevating Fatima beyond a mere mortal character, 
this perspective initiated beliefs that are absent from the Holy 
Quran and traditions from the Prophet’s era. Once anointed as the 
“Mistress of the Women of Paradise,” it was necessary to construct 
narratives that could position Fatima beyond the revered women 
directly mentioned in the Quran. In Qadi al-Numan’s portrayal, 
Fatima transcends even Maryam’s (Mary) revered status. While 
Maryam is celebrated as the leading luminary of her epoch, Fatima 
is enshrined as the guiding beacon for virtuous women throughout 
history. She stands as the unparalleled “Mistress of the Women of 
Paradise.” In eschatological beliefs, she will be crowned, signifying 
her leadership, and loving her will be synonymous with expressing 
one’s love for Prophet Muhammad. Such devotion will usher 
believers towards the welcoming gates of paradise. (See Sharh, pp. 
24-25, p. 56, p. 63). 


Fatima is often referred to as “Fatimah al-Zahra” (the Radiant) 
and “Batul” (the Virgin). These titles aim to accentuate her 
elevated, almost celestial status. It is believed that Fatima was free 
from common human flaws and typical feminine vulnerabilities, 
acting as an intercessor for the believers. She neither experienced 
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menstruation nor bore the typical physical vulnerabilities of 
women. Remarkably, despite being the mother of Imams Hassan 
and Hussain, she is described as perpetually virginal, with some 
narratives suggesting that the two Imams were born from her thighs. 
For a deeper understanding of these extraordinary narratives, refer 
to Abi Abdullah bin Hamdan al-Khasibi’s “al-Hidayah al-Kubra’, 
Beirut, 1986, p. 120. Further insight can be found in the works 
of the 15th-century Ismaili author, Idris Imad al-Din, specifically 
“Uyun al-Akhbar wa Funun al-Athar”, edited by Muhammad Ghalib, 
Beirut, 1973, Vol. 4, p. 13. 


Magrizi, op.cit., vol.4, pp. 69-73. 

Quoted in Zahid Ali, Tarikh Fatimiyyin Misr, vol.1, pp. 220. 
Magrizi, op.cit., vol.2, p.169, p. 267. 

Magrizi, vol.4, p. 157, Fatimiyyin Misr, vol.1, p. 201. 


In the initial Ismaili texts, there were evident references to the 
suspension of Shariah. Muhammad bin Isma’il’s arrival marked the 
beginning of a new epoch, one where, after the cessation of the 
exoteric Shariah, the era of the esoteric had begun. Notably, on 
the 17th of Ramadan in 559 AH, Hassan II, also referred to as 
Hassan ala Dhikrihi al-Salam, proclaimed the commencement of 
the era of Qiyamah (Resurrection). Until that point, the inhabitants 
of the Fortress of Death (Alamut), who had viewed adherence to 
Shariah as a foundational tenet of faith up to Muhammad bin 
Buzurg Ummid’s time, were transitioning into a period where 
the conventional restraints of Shariah were no longer applicable. 
Hassan revealed his actual status, indicating that he wasn’t just a 
Dai, Hujjat, or the Caliph of the Imam, but rather the present-time 
Imam himself. Moreover, he was an Imam who held the position of 
Qaim al-Qiyamah. With his emergence, believers were ushered into 
an earthly paradise where following the mandates of the Shariah 
became redundant. Hassan II’s move set the stage for a profound 
ideological shift that, in the ensuing years, would lead the Nizari 
Ismailis astray. They were now to offer a ‘true’ prayer in place 
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of the traditional five daily prayers. They experienced a spiritual 
paradise on the same land where the divine’s manifestation, in the 
form of the Imam, was evident before them. 


Mumin bin Hassan bin Mumin al-Shiblanji, in his book “Noor 
al-Absar fi Manaqib Aal-e-Bayt al-Nabi al-Mukhtar”, attributes the 
following statement to Ibn Arabi: 


peesg posed aptig Log! ag5 oe oes Sighs dule il Lor Gpllae is dit) eylaa” 
Has Liagelly Cnragall Sly Lgareh! Sig Gols! Spa! USly iSs Brug slot! Sly 
* NgeteeudS Le 


Translation: 


“Revering the noble (Sharif) is required even if he has committed 
sins such as adultery, deeds resembling those of the people of Lut, 
consuming alcohol, engaging in magic, partaking in usury, theft, 
lying, misappropriating the wealth of orphans, slandering chaste 
women, and causing harm to believing men and women without 
justification.” (Sahih al-Islam, p.158). 


In his book “Al-Sharif al-Mubid li Aal Muhammad,” Yusuf 
al-Nabhani quotes a hadith attributed to the Prophet Muhammad 
(PBUH): 


“ee glidl Gle Uginndg AU! Lpoyred Yad Cesar! dobld 5! lig ule All Lhe lag” 
Translated as: 


“The Prophet (Peace Be Upon Him) said: ‘Verily, Fatimah guarded 
her chastity, so Allah forbade her and her descendants from the 
Fire.’ Additionally, there are other hadiths that assure their direct 
admittance to Paradise without preceding punishment. The reason 
for honoring even the wrongdoers among them isn't due to their 
misdeeds but because of their pure lineage and noble ancestry, traits 
that persist regardless of individual virtues or vices.” 


This saying, “jl! cle yinydg All lyored Yad cipal dobld yl,” is cited by 
Al-Hakim in “Mustadrak” (Vol. 3, p. 152), Al-Khatib in “Tarikh” 
(Vol. 3, p. 54), and Muhib al-Din Tabari in “Dhakhair al-Ugqbi” 
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(p. 48). Additionally, this sentiment is mirrored in poetic verses: 


(PUIUS cgutay Ctleg Yoyd Ges! pay wily” 
“Seidl cad apa Cutlery Lutes Aebld ciao! wad 
Translated as: 


“Indeed, Mary protected her chastity and was blessed with Jesus, 
the miraculous son, 


In her footsteps, Fatimah did the same, giving birth to the grandsons 
of the Guided Prophet.” 


(Ibn Shahr Ashub al-Sarwi, Manaqib Aal Abi Talib, Vol. 4, p. 24) 
355 Shah Wali Allah Dehlawi, Tafhimat, vol. 2, Tafhim number 5. 


356 In the annals of contemporary religious movements, Dr. Tahir- 
ul-Qadri stands out with a profound proclamation. Guided by a 
revelatory dream, he asserts that the inception of Minhaj-ul-Quran 
International was under the divine directive of none other than 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him). Furthermore, he believes, 
with unwavering conviction, that the Prophet continues to honor 
the organization’s annual gatherings with his ethereal presence. 
The remarkable preparations for these annual conclaves and the 
international trajectory of Minhaj-ul-Quran have been significantly 
influenced by this declaration. Allow me to share an excerpt from 
that very dream, meticulously transcribed from one of Dr. Qadri’s 
illuminating videos: 


“My revered Lord (Aaqa) spoke, saying, “Tahir, I journeyed to 
Pakistan at the behest of its religious institutions and scholars. 
Yet, upon my arrival, they neither treated me with the respect nor 
the warmth I anticipated. The neglect from these religious bodies, 
scholars, and the general populace has deeply pained me. As they 
failed in their duty of hospitality and reverence, I’ve chosen to 
return to Medina” Overwhelmed with grief, I found myself 
kneeling, clasping the blessed feet of my Lord, my tears unabated. 
I beseeched, ‘Please, reconsider your departure from Pakistan.’ But 
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He replied, “Tahir, you might not grasp the extent of my hurt. They 
invited me, but their actions belied their words, deeply wounding 
my spirit. My decision stands.” With a heavy heart, I continued, 
‘Please, stay. Perceiving my genuine distress, the Prophet’s 
expression softened, suggesting, ‘There may be one condition that 
could sway my decision. Commit to it, and I might remain. With 
hope rekindling, I asked, ‘Guide me to this condition, and I shall 
strive to fulfill it.’ He elucidated, ‘Extend your hospitality to me. 
If you host me, I shall stay.’ Touched and humbled, I responded, 
‘My beloved Lord, your words fill me with both honor and humility. 
I am but a humble servant. How can I be deemed worthy of such 
an honor?’ The Prophet, with kindness in his voice, replied, ‘Your 
sincere intention is all I seek.’ Emotions flooding, I gave my solemn 
promise. He then affirmed, “Tahir, on your word, I too commit to 
remain. Your heartfelt plea has earned Pakistan my presence for 
seven more days.’ 


For how long?’ inquired Dr. Qadri from the audience. The Prophet 
agreed, responding, ‘Let’s make it seven more days, during which 
I commit to staying here.’ However, I am unable to precisely convey 
the exact meaning of these seven days. Only those who are aware 
truly comprehend their significance. I am not privy to the detailed 
duration that these seven days represent. Nonetheless, I pledge to 
offer my hospitality for seven days, said Qadri. Continuing the 
narration of the dream, I questioned, ‘My Lord, how can this 
commitment be realized?’ He reassured me, “Tahir, by simply 
making this commitment, all necessary arrangements will fall into 
place. Every essential detail will be taken care of.” He then addressed 
another crucial aspect, adding, ‘Promise me that you will manage my 
stay, including arranging for my meals and other needs.’ He went on, 
‘Whenever I travel to any location within Pakistan or depart from 
here, the responsibility for tickets and travel arrangements for both 
my arrivals and departures will rest upon you. And when the time 
comes for me to return to Medina, you will also ensure my ticket 
to Medina.’ ‘All of these arrangements will be your responsibility. 
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Promise me this.’ I affirmed my acceptance, and He confirmed, ‘You 
have given your word for all of this.’ He proceeded, ‘I also commit 
to staying here for an additional seven days. At that moment, my 
Master (Aaqa) directed me, “Tahir, I instruct you to establish an 
institution named “Minhaj-ul-Quran.” I assure you, I will visit 
your institution. I will come to your organization.’ Addressing the 
assembly, Dr Qadri emphasized, “The decision now lies with all of 
you. Once someone has made such a commitment, how can they 
undertake their journey alone? How can they travel separately?’ He 
further explained, ‘My faith remains unwavering. This is a matter 
of faith. All these events have unfolded in Pakistan, hand in hand 
with faith. What does this signify? It was not intended to imply that 
all challenges would be resolved solely upon my arrival. Friends, I 
congratulate you, for after undertaking all this hospitality, you have 
entrusted me with your efforts. 


(The entire congregation pledges.) 


(Source: http:/www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=JnTHhX2f0jY &feature=related) 
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NOTES TO UNRAVELING THE TAPESTRY 
OF SUNNI ISLAM 


357 
358 


Tabari, Vol. 27, p. 155, under the events of Abul Abbas al-Saffah. 


During the reigns of al-Mamun (813-833) and Mu'tadid (892- 
902), a concerted effort was made to denigrate the character of 
Amir Muawiya (may Allah be pleased with him). According to 
a tradition cited in Tabari, once the Prophet Muhammad (Peace 
Be Upon Him) saw Abu Sufyan along with Muawiya (may Allah 
be pleased with him) and his son Yazid riding on a donkey. The 
Prophet remarked, “May the curse of God be upon these riders.” 
In another tradition, it is said that once the Prophet (Peace Be 
Upon Him) called Muawiya (may Allah be pleased with him) to 
write down a revelation; however, as Muawiya was eating at the 
time, he couldn't comply immediately. The narrator of the hadith 
claims the Prophet (Peace Be Upon Him) then prayed, “May his 
stomach never be full.” Consequently, according to these narrations, 
Muawiya (may Allah be pleased with him) was always afflicted with 
hunger. He is said to have remarked, “By God, I never abstain from 
eating because I am full but because I have nothing more to eat.” 
There is also a mention of a person appearing from a mountain 
pass, who would be separated from the Prophet’s community on 
the Day of Judgment. According to the narrator, those who saw 
believed that this person was Muawiya (may Allah be pleased with 
him). Another tradition even goes as far as to state, “When you see 
Muawiya (may Allah be pleased with him) on my pulpit, kill him.” 
(Reference: Tabari, Vol. 7, pages 53-58) 


Moreover, in Sahih Muslim, from Ibn Abbas there is this narration 
(Hadith number 2604): 


JLB Arglas Deol 9 cud! 4} SLE plug dele AU hee ail ol dic All dy he cl oe 
Y SGs Sk ga clad Cind SlS diglas J gold GaoSl J US ot SS USL 90 clad Cains 
ibe; alll acl 
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Translation: 


Narrated by Ibn Abbas, may God be pleased with him: The Prophet 
(Peace Be Upon Him) said to him, “Go and call Muawiya for me.” 
He went and said, “He is eating.” He then instructed me again, 
“Go and call Muawiya for me.” I went and reported again, “He is 
still eating.” Then the Prophet remarked, “May Allah never satiate 
his stomach.” 


According to the account in Akhbar al-Abbas, Yahya bin Zaid’s 
martyrdom occurred in 125 AH. From that time, up until the rise of 
Abu Muslim Khorasani, his remains were left to desiccate on a cross. 
For more details, consult Akhbar al-Dawlah al-Abbasiyyah, which 
includes records about al-Abbas and his descendants, published in 
Beirut in 1971, on pages 242-244. Additionally, refer to Maqatil 
al-Talibin by Ali bin Husain Abul Faraj al-Isfahani, from Cairo, 
1949, pages 152-158. To this day, his tomb in Sarai Pul, Afghanistan, 
remains a pilgrimage site for many. 


The martyrdom of Yahya held immense significance for the people 
of Khorasan, comparable to the tragedy of Karbala. They were 
deeply distressed by the fact that, within their territory, a luminous 
member of the Prophet’s lineage faced such a harrowing and helpless 
end. The sight of Yahya’s crucified remains stood as a perpetual call 
to arms for the inhabitants of Khorasan. Amidst this backdrop, the 
rise of Abu Muslim Khorasani sparked a widespread revolt that 
ultimately culminated in the end of the Umayyad dynasty. 


For a deeper insight, refer to Akhbar al-Abbas on page 288. 
Additional information can be found in Ibn Khaldun’s “Kitab al-Ibar 
wa Diwan al-Mubtada wa al-Khabar”, printed in Beirut, 1957, on 
page 223. 


Refer to: Risail al-Jahiz by Abu Uthman Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz, 
Cairo, 1964, page 15. For more information, see: Mu’ jam al-Buldan 
by Shihab al-Din Yaqut ibn Abdullah al-Rumi, Leipzig, 1866-1873, 
Vol. 2, page 413. 
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See reference number 214. 


For instance, Caliph Mansoor greatly valued the political insight 
of Muawiya. Given that Muawiya held a unique position among 
the Muslim masses as a scribe of revelation and a companion of 
the Prophet, the Abbasids had to exercise restraint in criticizing 
him, even amidst their staunch opposition to the Umayyad regime. 
As a result, apart from the reigns of al-Mamun and Mvu'azid, 
the criticisms directed at Muawiya by other Abbasid caliphs were 
generally measured. 


‘Ayun al-Akhbar’ by Abu Muhammad Abdullah bin Muslim bin 
Qutaybah, Cairo 1925-1930, Vol. 2, p. 140, 141. 


‘Ansab al-Ashraf’ by Ahmad bin Jabir al-Baladhuri, Beirut, 1977, 
Vol. 3, p. 5. 


‘Kitab al-Mawdu’at’ by Abul-Faraj bin al-Jawzi, Medina, 1386 AH, 
Vol. 2, p. 31. 


Op.cit., p. 32. For more: Baladhuri, Ansab, Vol. 3, p. 5. 
Akhbar al-Abbas, p. 131. 


‘Al-Munammaq fi Akhbar al-Quraish’ by Abu Jafar bin Habib, 
Hyderabad, 1964, pp. 28-31. Also, Baladhuri, Ansab, Vol. 3, p. 5. 


History by Tabari, Leiden, 1879-1901, Vol. 3, p. 213. 
Tabari, Vol. 3, p. 214. 


“Muruj al-Dhahab’ by Ali bin Husayn al-Mas’udi, Beirut, 1965-1966, 
Vol. 3, pp. 300-301. 


“Maqalat al-Islamiyyin’ by Ali bin Ismail al-Asha’ri, Istanbul, 1929, 
p. 21. Also, Mas’udi, Muruj al-Dhahab, Vol. 3, p. 236. 


‘Khilafat-e-Islamiyah’ by Khwaja Abadullah Akhtar, Lahore, 1951, 
Part One, p. 100. 


See: Mamun’s first edict to Baghdad’s deputy, Ishaq bin Ibrahim, 
Rabi al-Awwal 218 AH. Referenced in: Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal 
by Abu Zahra, Lahore, 1991, pp. 115-118. 
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See: Mamun’s third letter to Baghdad’s deputy, Ishaq bin Ibrahim. 
See Abu Zahra, mentioned source, pp.120-124. 


Loc.cit. 

Quoted in ‘Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal’ by Abu Zahra, p. 129. 
Tabari, Vol. 11, p. 412. 

Tabari, Vol. 11, p. 49. 

Kitab al-Sunnah, p. 35. 


In the nascent stages of Islamic civilization, as distinct group 
identities within the Muslim community were still crystallizing, the 
lines that differentiated one group from another were not as rigidly 
defined as they might be in later centuries. Indeed, the lexicon of 
group identifiers was in flux. Some of these groups referred to 
themselves as ‘Ahl al-Adl wal-Istiqamah’, emphasizing justice and 
steadfastness, while others championed the term ‘Ahl al-Sunnah, 
aligning themselves with the traditions of the Prophet. Meanwhile, 
labels such as Murji’ah, Qadariyah, and Ahl al-Ra’i were assigned, 
often pejoratively, to those with differing views. 


A notable figure, Ahmad bin Hanbal, stood out in this landscape. 
Deeply influenced by his mentor, Imam Shafi’i, he chose to identify 
with ‘Ahl al-Sunnah wal-Jama’ah wal-Athar’, a comprehensive label 
underscoring tradition, community, and authentic narrations. The 
origins of the term ‘Ahl al-Sunnah wal-Jama’ah’, which eventually 
became synonymous with mainstream Islamic thought, remain 
somewhat elusive. By observing the early disagreements, especially 
those in the second century between the ‘Ahl al-Sunnah’ and 
‘Ah al-Ra’1’, it becomes evident that Shafi’i’s efforts to prioritize 
tradition over theological debates (Ilm al-Kalam) started to shift 
intellectual trends. As the influence of tradition grew, so too did 
the respect and authority of its scholars. Mamun’s letters offer a 
window into this period. He critiqued individuals who staunchly 
positioned themselves as the true upholders of the Sunnah, claiming 
to be the ‘Ahl al-Haq wal-Din wal-Jama’ah’. Yet, it’s crucial to note 
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that during Mamun’s era, and even in Ahmad bin Hanbal’s time, 
the term ‘Ahl al-Sunnah’ had not become the exclusive moniker for 
the majority. This fluidity in terminology is evident in the writings 
of Ash’ari, where terms like ‘Ahl al-Sunnah wa As-hab al-Hadith’ 


and ‘Ahl al-Sunnah wal-Istiqamah’ are used interchangeably. 


In the esteemed Quran, the verse f4ao gyillg all Saul! soot or 
“Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah, and those who are with 
him” refers to those companions of Prophet Muhammad (Peace 
Be Upon Him) who had the privilege of being directly under 
his guidance and who dedicated their entire being to his mission. 
Those individuals who offered their steadfast support to the 
Prophet (Peace Be Upon Him) during the initial days cannot be 
equated with those who joined later. This is emphasized by the 
verse: }lpaail Gad Ge Ae ;9 plac! Sill Uid9 etal! US Gyo Gail Gye @Sie Ggicns Y 
(44259 42) 40} which translates to “Not equal among you are those 
who spent (in the cause of Allah) and fought before the Conquest 
(of Makkah). They are higher in rank than those who spent and 
fought afterwards”. Due to this, {,bLasdly oaelyell oe Uigledl OgasLullf or 
“the foremost ones, the first of the Muhajirin (migrants) and the 
Ansar (helpers)” are recognized as having a special privilege. This 
principle is fundamentally based on one’s allegiance to the mission, 
rather than familial ties, geographical origins, linguistic affiliations, 
or ethnicity. 


In the midst of political discord among Muslims, the debate 
about the seniority and virtue of Prophet Muhammad’s prominent 
companions intensified. Specifically, questions emerged regarding 
whether Ali’s kinship with the Prophet automatically entitled him to 
the Caliphate over the first Caliph. After the reign of the first two 
Caliphs, was Ali’s precedence clear, or was Uthman justly favored? 
Imam Abu Hanifa believed that after Uthman, Ali held seniority. 
In contrast, Imam Malik opined that all companions were of equal 
stature following the first three Caliphs. Seeking to clarify these 
intricate differences shaped by varied historical interpretations, 


Imam Ahmad placed Ali fourth, following the initial three Caliphs. 
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He underscored that Ali was a member of the consultative committee 
(Ashab-e-Shura), legitimizing his caliphate. The subsequent ranks 
were then assigned to the remaining members of the committee. 
At a glance, it seemed as if Imam Ahmad had definitively settled 
the hierarchy of the notable companions. However, this ranking 
primarily represented an endeavor to sanctify history. This suggests 
that if the historical order of the Caliphs had been different or if 
another from the consultative group had succeeded Uthman, then 
the perceived virtues might have varied. Such a sanctified view 
of history is inherently flawed, especially when it begins to be 
perceived as a fixed declaration of belief. 


When the discourse surrounding the controversial political matters 
among the companions of the Prophet (PBUH) couldn't find a 
resolution, efforts were made to temper the intensity of these 
disagreements by emphasizing the principle of “Usuc e4lS 4s!’ (All 
Companions are Just). This approach was admirable in its intent. 
However, to achieve this harmony, Sunni thought significantly 
broadened the definition of ‘companionship’ with the Prophet. 
While the Quran bestows a special virtue on those who genuinely 
accompanied the Prophet (PBUH), hadith scholars like Bukhari 
have opined that anyone who saw the Prophet (PBUH) while in a 
state of faith qualifies as a companion. Imam Ahmad, in his book 
Al-Managib, elaborated that anyone who had even briefly been 
in the Prophet’s blessed company, whether for a year, a month, a 
day, or just an hour, would be counted among his companions. By 
this reckoning, merely glimpsing the Prophet (PBUH) once would 
afford one the esteemed status of a companion. This expansive 
definition may have served to temper immediate disagreements, 
but as time progressed, the definition was stretched further. Sunnis 
began to recognize even those born during the Prophet’s lifetime 
as companions, irrespective of their age or understanding. Some 
even regarded Muhammad bin Abu Bakr, who was merely three 
months old at the time of the Prophet’s passing, as a companion. 
Sufi interpretations added another layer, recognizing individuals 
like Owais Qarni, who never physically met the Prophet (PBUH) 
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due to personal circumstances, yet were believed to have a profound 
spiritual connection with him. 


Sahih Bukhari, Volume 4, Page 203, features a chapter on the virtues 
of Uthman bin Affan, in Kitab bada al-Khalg. 


“Tabagat al-Hanabila’, Volume 1, p. 292. 
‘Tarikh al-Khulafa’, p. 160. 

‘Minhaj al-Sunnah’, Volume 2, p.149. 
‘Al-Bidaya’, Volume 10, p. 42. 


The first glimpse of the elevated reverence of Fatima’s lineage is 
discernible from Nafs Zakiyya’s letter addressed to Caliph Mansoor. 
In it, Nafs Zakiyya, staking his claim to the caliphate, wrote that their 
father Ali is the guardian and the Imam. Among the prophets, their 
ancestor Muhammad is unparalleled, and among the daughters of the 
Prophet Muhammad, Fatima stands supreme, known as “Sayyidatun 
Nisa” or “Leader of the Women of the World.” Furthermore, in 
the lineage of Islam, Hassan and Hussain are hailed as the young 
leaders of paradise. As time progressed, due to the integration and 
widespread dissemination of these beliefs, they became an integral 
part of Sunni sermons. 


(Reference: Letter of Muhammad Al-Arqat bin Abdullah Al-Hasani 
(Nafs Zakiyya) to Caliph Abu Jafar Mansoor.) 


Ley Cobar, Yo pol ya cals Let SHS g laplas qolrall Sglit, Lei! JLo le cleat! os! 
- (CgAld (yl dotia)dowls eryaill dined Ge SS ela Also, See: ref no. 347. 


The reason Zainab, Ruqaiya, and Umm Kulthum are not ascribed 
the same status as Fatima in certain narratives can be traced to a 
belief held by some Shia scholars. They posit that these daughters 
of the Prophet were not his biological offspring but rather his 
stepdaughters. However, the Holy Quran itself offers clarity on 
this matter. The verse: “Sslug Selo3¥ JS qullyil” which translates 
to “O Prophet, say to your wives and your daughters” (33:59), 
unequivocally affirms that Fatima was not the Prophet’s sole 


daughter. 
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Historical sources further underscore this. Zainab was indeed the 
eldest daughter of the Prophet. During the migration to Medina, 
she suffered a fall from a camel, leading to a miscarriage. This 
unfortunate event eventually resulted in her passing. Zainab’s 
children, Ali bin Abul-As and Umamah, were nurtured in their 
grandfather’s house in Medina. Not long before the Conquest of 
Mecca, her husband embraced Islam and moved to Medina. Young 
Umamah would often be seen climbing onto the Prophet’s back 
during his prayers. On the Prophet’s triumphant entry into Mecca, 
his grandson, Ali bin Zainab, was by his side. Ibn Asakir wrote that 
during the Battle of Yarmouk, Ali bin Abul-As attained martyrdom 
at a young age. 


By the time of Zainab’s passing, Ruqaitya and Umm Kulthum had 
already departed from this world. This left Fatima as the Prophet’s 
only surviving daughter in his twilight years. Both divine revelation 
and historical accounts concur: all four were the Prophet’s true 
biological daughters. 


Ibn Nabatah (died 374 AH) stands among the pioneering scholars 
who systematized sermons in written form. His full designation was 
Abu Yahya Abdul Rahim bin Muhammad Ismail bin Nabatah. He 
initially spent his formative years in Baghdad, acquiring knowledge 
under the tutelage of esteemed scholars like Sharif Razi and Sharif 
Murtaza, known for their work “Nahajul-Balaghah”. Later, he became 
affiliated with the Shia-led Banu Hamdan regime. His sermons are 
celebrated as exemplars of intricate and eloquent prose. The virtues 
of the Ahl al-Bayt, especially the Panjtan, which were traditionally 
emphasized in oral sermons, were cemented in written form through 
Ibn Nabatah’s scholarly contributions. For a deeper understanding, 
one can refer to “Khutbat-e-Dawazdah Maahi” penned by Malik 
Sirajuddin Anderson, published in Lahore in 1380 AH. 


Al-Maqdisi, “Ihsan al-Taqasim fi Ma’rifah al-Aqalim’, Leiden, 1906, 
p.37. 


Abu Zahrah, “Ahmad bin Hanbal”, p.268 
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This has a reference to H. A. R. Gibb. See: “Modern Trends in 
Islam’, Beirut, 1975, p.12. 


George Makdisi, “Muslim Institutions of Learning in the Eleventh 
Century Baghdad”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, vol. 24, no. 1 (1961), p.30. 


The Umayyads, who imposed their rule upon the community through 
force, often used the concepts of Qadha (Divine Decree) and Qadar 
(Predestination) as justifications to muzzle their detractors. They 
propagated the belief that all events unfold according to God’s will, 
implying that no one should challenge the existing order. Ma’bad 
al-Juhani, a figure often criticized by historians, was among the 
brave souls who refused to remain silent against this backdrop. On 
one occasion, while he was in the study circle of the esteemed 
Hasan al-Basri, Ma’bad inquired about the Umayyads’ reliance on 
Qadha and Qadar to justify their actions. Hasan al-Basri responded 
tersely, stating, “They are God’s adversaries; they are deceitful.” 
Ma’bad’s zealous efforts towards societal reform culminated in his 
martyrdom (Referenced in Mizan al-I’tidal by Dhahabi, p. 12). A 
parallel narrative can be drawn with Ghailan al-Dimashqi, whom 
historians align with the Qadariyyah sect. Under Hisham’s rule, 
Ghailan met his tragic end, being accused of insurrection. 


Once the religious discourse came under the sway of kalam or 
theological reasoning, the interpretations of the verses of the 
Quran weren't spared from this influence. Verses that describe 
God’s establishment on the throne or His presence among angels 
on the Day of Judgment sparked debates: are these descriptions 
to be understood literally or metaphorically? Those taking a literal 
interpretation, which includes groups like the Ash’arites and the 
traditionalists, faced accusations of anthropomorphism (attributing 
human characteristics to God). On the other hand, proponents of 
a metaphorical interpretation, notably the Mu’tazila, were branded 
as those denying Divine attributes. At its foundation, this divide 
between literal and metaphorical readings often had political 
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underpinnings. The theological debate, which began with questions 
about God’s essence and attributes, evolved into a discussion about 
whether faith inherently encompassed deeds. This philosophical 
mindset not only provoked questions about the divine nature but 
also about human autonomy. The verse “al) sic ge JS Ja” (Everything 
is from God) was set against others like “susai god dew Ge SiLolle” 
(Whatever misfortune strikes you is from yourself). Consequently, 
foundational verses of the Quran became the basis for the 
emergence of conflicting theological sects. The initial discussions 
on the eternality of the universe and the created nature of the 
cosmos eventually spiraled into deeper philosophical debates that 
have remained a consistent challenge in Islamic intellectual history. 


The composition of “Al-Risalah” was initiated upon the 
recommendation of Abdur Rahman bin Mahdi (died 198 AH). 
He had requested Shafi’i to formulate an academic methodology 
that could illuminate the laws of the Quran and Hadith for common 
people, considering past instances, consensus, and the principles of 
abrogation and specification. It is said that when Abdur Rahman 
Mahdi received the draft of “Al-Risalah”, he was deeply impressed. 
He often perused it and expressed a wish, saying, “pad Jai os!” 
(If only it had been more concise, it would have been easier for 
people to understand). 


See: Ibn al-’Imad, “Shadharat al-Dhahab fi Akhbar man Dhahab”, 
8 volumes, Cairo, 1931, Vol. 2, p. 10. 


For further reference: Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi, “Tabaqat al-Shafiiyah”, 
10 volumes, Cairo, 1964-76, Vol. 2, pp. 113-112. 


al-Ash’ari, “Kitab al-Ibanah ‘an Usul al-Diyanah”, Cairo, 1348H, 
pp: 8-9. 

Ghazali, in his work “Tafrigqah bayn al-Islam wa al-Zandaqah’, 
remarked about the critics of “Ihya al-Uloom” suggesting that 


such individuals view even the slightest deviation from the Ashvari 
creed as heresy. Allama Subki provides testimony to this scenario 
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in “Tabaqat al-Shafi’iyah” (6/114), stating: “Lod s,cLadl acl agalle 
poled Yq nds G Quecdl Qi! dallas Gay Yo aivall de Ogurraing pgie 4s,lest!”, The 
dogmatic mindset of kalam (theological dialectics), disputations, 
and the deterministic approach of determinists was so stringent 
that familiarity with these debated matters became a benchmark for 
knowledge. Opposing this dogmatism, Ghazali writes: 


“Sl cy Lala Lg Guree olive gel le Apical! AMS Azeogl UWL Guess a 
ass Gf tuds Lag! Gabel! Ming lati sell clusl Ge Gapaill 5 pdig Lali Aclidig clolall 
Sal 48d gis dials pads Y cise Lojle Cet pull year > dg sedl” 

(Ref. sti ele ge algall alll, p. 79) 
This can be translated to: “Indeed, beliefs can be derived from 
the illusory theological arguments which are based on universally 
accepted matters, acknowledged by major scholars without any 
evidence. These matters are known for their rejection, and the souls 
detest expressing them. And this kind of belief is valid in some 
affairs and for some people with such conviction that the believer 
cannot even fathom the possibility of opposing it.” 


The next belief level is such that it is derived from the arguments 
of kalam which are considered illusory and are based on issues 
that people validate merely because they have gained widespread 
acceptance among senior scholars. Rejecting them is viewed as 
flawed, and if someone shows skepticism, they are met with disdain. 
However, despite this argument, Ghazali himself wasn't able to fully 
detach from these topics. Indeed, he embraced the foundational 
beliefs of the Ash’aris, perceiving this acceptance as a means of 
salvation. 


Allama Sa’d al-Din Taftazani referenced this event in ‘Sharh Aqa’id 
Nasafi’. Refer to the English translation by Earl Edgar Elder, 
published by Columbia University Press, New York, 1950, on page 9. 


The Ash’ari tradition, which profoundly influenced the Muslim 
intellectual landscape, boasts a lineage of distinguished scholars. 
Some of the luminaries from this school of thought include: 
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Abu Sahl Swluki 

Abu Bakr Qaffal 

Hafiz Abu Bakr Jazjani 
Abu Abdullah Tai 
Abu Zaid Marwazi 
Abu al-Hasan Bahuli 


Following this initial generation, the tradition was carried forward 
by eminent figures such as: 


Abu Bakr Bagillani 
Abu Ishaq Isfarayini 
Abu Bakr bin Furak 


The presence of Imam al-Haramain in the third tier provides a 
testament to the evolution and resonance of the Ash’ari doctrine. 
Initially nurtured under the Mu’tazila influence, the Ash’aris, over 
time, emerged as stalwarts of intellectual rigor and champions of 
orthodoxy. 


Kitab al-Mawagif, Sharh al-Jazjani, Vol. 3, p. 199. 
Imam Razi, Tafsir Kabir, under the story of Harut and Marut. 


In his seminal work “Ihya ul-Uloom,” Ghazali elucidated certain 


core beliefs upheld by the Ahl al-Sunnah as follows: 


Divine Testing Beyond Endurance: It’s within God’s prerogative to 
test a human being beyond what they might deem bearable. This 
reflects the belief: “It is permissible for Allah, the Most Exalted, 
to task His creation beyond their perceived capacity (aU! Ue jge) 45! 
digdubas Y Le gletl AIS Gy) dileyn).” 

Unbounded Divine Will: Allah operates according to His divine 
will when interacting with His subjects. He isn’t constrained by any 
obligation to always act for the welfare or benefit of His creations: 
“The Most High does with His servants whatever He desires, and 
is under no duty to always seek what’s most beneficial for them 
(soliad elraill aslo, dale Cures Ud elit Le orlras Jandy cllai 4il).” 
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Punishment Without Precedent: God holds the sovereign authority 
to mete out punishment to His creations, even if they haven't 
committed any apparent wrongdoing. Furthermore, there’s no 
implicit promise that they will be compensated with future rewards 
for such afflictions: “Allah, the Almighty, has the power to cause 
suffering and to punish His creation without a preceding sin and 
without a promise of subsequent rewards (p¢dasy Sls! eli: Veg je Abi! 
BOY alah ne 29 Glo aye ne Oe).” 

Ibn Athir, Al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh, under the events of the year 466. 


Commonly, it’s perceived that the distinctions between the Maturidi 
and Ash’ari doctrines are merely stylistic and tonal. Because 
Ash’arism seems to encompass the scope of Maturidism, the latter’s 
distinct identity gradually dimmed. Yet, despite these assumptions, 
the Maturidi school diverges from the Ash/ari stance on several 
fundamental theological issues. For example, they don't recognize 
the inherent beauty (husn) and ugliness (qubh) of actions as being 
discernible by human reason. Unlike the Ash’ari view, they maintain 
that God can impose trials on someone beyond their capacity. 
They also propose that God is capable of injustice, and not all His 
actions necessarily emanate from a perceived benefit or wisdom. 
These core differences mark the Ash’ari and Maturidi schools of 
thought. Some scholars have cataloged numerous variances between 
the two. As cited by Allama Hasan bin Yunus al-Bayazi, they differ 
on approximately fifty theological matters (referenced in Sharh Ihya 
ul-Uloom, Vol. 4, p. 12). Nonetheless, despite the Maturidi school’s 
association with Hanafism, it hasn’t attained the prominence in the 
realm of theological discourse that the Ash’ari school has within the 
spectrum of Muslim intellectualism. 


Magrizi’s “Tarikh Misr”, Volume 2, page 358. 


“Siyar al-Nubala’”, Volume 15 (Translated by Maulvi Muhammad 
Yunus, spotlighting Ibn Rushd, published by Ma/arif Press, 
Azamgarh, 1342 AH). 
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is fabricated has surely disbelieved.” Al-Shafi’i’s disciple, al-Muzni 
declared, “He who proclaims the Quran is a creation is certainly a 
disbeliever.” Ahmad ibn Hanbal articulated: “The Quran embodies 
Allah’s word, spoken by Him, and is uncreated. Those asserting 
its creation align with Jahmi beliefs and are disbelievers. Those 
affirming the Quran is Allah’s word but refraining from declaring 
‘it’s uncreated’ have even more erroneous beliefs. Anyone suggesting 
our utterance and recitation of the Quran is created, whilst the 
Quran remains Allah’s word, is identified as Jahmi. Not denouncing 
these individuals as disbelievers places one in their category.” 


(Referenced from ‘Al-Agida’ by Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal, narrated 
by Abdus al-Attar, juxtaposed with ‘Al-Agida’ narrated by Abu Bakr 
al-Khallal, Damascus edition, 1988 AD, p. 79). 


It is narrated by Imam Bukhari: “Lod Gegebly ELaills agli US Gobi 
Badd (yo gated Lily Aorged (0 eayaS G ual log3 cul,” which translates to 
“I observed the beliefs of the Jews, Christians, and Magians. I haven't 
seen a group more astray in their disbelief than the Jahmites. And 
I disapprove of anyone who does not denounce them.” [Reference 
cited | 


Abdur Rahman bin Mahdi says: “Usa; ays drtug pad) le Wey cull 
daic Cu Gglee Gl,” which translates to “If I saw a man on the 
bridge with a sword declaring that the Quran is created, I would 
strike his neck.” op.cit. 


Al-Managib, p. 159. 
Quoted in Abu Zuhra: “Ahmad bin Hanbal”, p. 240. 


Ibn Hajar, referencing Al-Khwarizmi’s opinion about Al-Shahrastani, 
says: “adudl 3 ale sg GIST sletVly stl ol Ul dines « olaze¥l G davai Y 4!”, 
This translates to: “Had it not been for his fluctuating beliefs and 
his leaning towards those of deviation and disbelief, he would have 
been a prominent figure in Islam.” - Source: (Ibn Hajar, Lisan 
al-Mizan, Vol. 5, p. 263). 
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Adh-Dhahabi comments in Mizan al-[tidal: “ale! cys b423 Gods ele syI 
fas alt MH tdall pogtall yal Sl cline cla Nidy caltld fe lala! pitty clelall 
4} a2 old Glo de La gl 3,5¥! G”. Translating to: “The doctrine of ‘Irja’ 
is followed by a number of eminent scholars, and one should not 
be overly critical of its proponents. This ‘Irja doctrine essentially 
means that the fate of the sinning believer is left to Allah’s will 
in the hereafter; He may choose to punish or forgive.” - Source: 
(Mizan al-I’tidal, Vol. 3, p. 67). 


The Holy Quran contains verses that seem to contrast with the 
belief in the infallibility of prophets. For instance, regarding 
Prophet Adam, the Qur'an states, “alid 4 suiib1 A 6985 45 a3) akg 
(gag ale’ (And Adam disobeyed his Lord, then his Lord chose 
him, forgave him, and guided him). About Prophet Ibrahim, the 
Quran mentions, ‘jail Li ¥ 3! (Indeed, I do not love those that 
set). As for Prophet Muhammad himself, it states, ‘sa;4 Sige tags 
(And He found you lost and guided you). This suggests that even 
the pinnacle of humanity, the Prophet Muhammad, is shaped from 
inherent human tendencies. 


Until the era of Al-Ghazali, prophets weren't perceived as 
bearing divine qualities. Although certain extreme Shia sects held 
misconceptions regarding their Imams’ infallibility, Al-Ghazali, in 
‘Thya Ulum Al-Din’, referring to the verse ‘Ghs3 cys adi le all! A jas) 
351 ks’ (So Allah may forgive your past and future sins), posits that 
not even prophets were immune to sins or Satanic insinuations. 
He says, ‘No one is devoid of sins committed by the limbs; even 
prophets were not exempt. References to prophets’ errors, their 
subsequent repentance, and remorse over these slip-ups are found in 
the Quran and Hadith. Even if one occasionally resists physical sins, 
sinful intentions might emerge in the heart. If the heart remains 
pure, one can’t escape Satanic whispers, leading to distractions and 
divine forgetfulness. Moreover, occasional negligence concerning 
God’s attributes and actions is inevitable. All these are deficiencies, 
each having an underlying cause. To forsake these deficiencies and 
adopt beneficial acts embodies repentance. It’s inconceivable for 
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anyone to remain completely free from these deficiencies. As the 
Prophet said, ‘By Allah! I seek Allah’s pardon and turn to Him in 
repentance more than seventy times a day.’ (Reported by Muslim). 
Given this humility, Allah exalted him with: ‘4153 cs a5 le all! Gi jak) 
356 bs’ (So Allah may forgive your past and future sins). If such is 
the state of an esteemed prophet, one can only ponder the state of 
others. 


(Source: Ghazali, ‘Ihya Ulum Al-Din, Vol. 4, Chapter on 


Repentance). 


In “Tafsir Madarak’, there is a narration attributed to Uthman bin 
Affan which states that Prophet Muhammad did not cast a shadow, 
ensuring no one would inadvertently step on it and possibly commit 
an act of disrespect. This assertion is also found in ‘Khasais-i- 
Kubra, referenced to Zakoan Tabi’'i, which highlights that in the 
illumination of either the sun or the moon, the Prophet’s shadow 
wasn't discernible. Qadi Iyad, in ‘Al-Shifa’, posits that this unique 
attribute was because the Prophet was crafted from light. Later 
scholars, including Mujaddid Alf Sani in his ‘Maktubat’, Abdul Hag 
Muhaddith Dehlvi in “Madarij-un-Nubuwwah’, and Shah Abdul Aziz 
in “Tafsir Azizi’, have corroborated this perspective. The prevalent 
stance among Sunni scholars might be influenced by Nasafi’s beliefs, 
a recognized Imam in theological matters, who maintained the non- 
existence of the Prophet’s shadow. 


In “Al-Jam al-Awam’, Ghazali provided metaphorical interpretations 
for terms like ‘Yad’ (hand), “Wajh’ (face), and ‘Ain’ (eye). These 
interpretations by Ghazali gained such traction that many now 
view them as emblematic of the Ash/ari perspective. As a staunch 
advocate of Ash’arism, Ghazali, in ‘Ihya’ ulum al-din, sought to craft 
a more accessible construct of Islam for the masses. He established 
ten foundational principles related to God’s Essence and Actions, 
considering them cornerstones of Islamic faith. He also addressed 
issues like the Day of Judgment, the angels Munkar and Nakir, the 
torment of the grave, the scales on Judgment Day, the Sirat bridge, 
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paradise and hell, the merits of the Prophet’s companions in caliphal 
order, criteria for imamate, and the imperative of adhering to the 
directives of a present righteous imam. Although Ghazali opined 
that certain mystical tenets of Shariah should remain undisclosed to 
laypeople, Ash’arism’s widespread acceptance progressively rendered 
it a standard frame of reference for the faith. 


Ibn Taymiyyah, “Al-Radd ala al-Mantiqiyyin’, Beirut, 2005, p. 355. 
The Safinah Hadith: “My family is like Noah’s Ark. Whoever 


boarded it found salvation, and whoever stayed away drowned.” 
This Hadith, with slight variations in wording, can be found in the 
following Sunni references: 

Al-Mustadrak by al-Hakim, Vol. 2, p. 343. 

Hilyat al-Awliya by Abu Nu’aym, Vol. 4, p. 306. 

Tarikh Baghdad by al-Khatib, Vol. 12, p. 19. 

Durr al-Manthur by Suyuti, in the context of Ayah 58/2. 

Kanz al-Ummal by al-Muttaqi, Vol. 1, p. 250. 

Majma’ al-Zawa’id by al-Haythami, Vol. 9, p. 167. 

The Mugatilah Hadith: “Blessings be upon Ali. O Allah, ensure that 
truth remains with Ali.” This Hadith is recorded in the following 
Sunni references: 

Tirmidhi, Vol. 2, p. 298. 

Al-Mustadrak by al-Hakim, Vol. 3, p. 119. 

Tarikh Baghdad by al-Khatib, Vol. 14, p. 21. 

Majma al-Zawa’id, Vol. 7, p. 134. 

Kanz al-Ummal, Vol. 6, p. 157. 

Hadith of Light: “Fourteen thousand years before creating Adam, 
Ali and I existed as light in Allah’s presence. Upon Adam's creation, 


he was split into two: one part me, and the other, Ali.” This Hadith 
is cited in the following Sunni sources: 
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“Fadail” by Ahmad bin Hanbal. 
“Tazkirah al-Akhwas” by Subt Ibn al-Jawzi. 
“Riyadh al-Nadhirah” by Al-Muhib al-Tabari. 


Hadith of the Standard (Al-Rayah): “Tomorrow, Ill entrust the 
standard to a man loved by Allah and His Messenger, through 
whom Allah will grant victory at Khaybar.” This Hadith is also 
found in Sunni books like: 


“Kitab al-Jihad wa al-Sirah” by Muslim. 
“Al-Mustadrak” by Al-Hakim. 
“Musnad” by Ibn Hanbal. 

“Hilyat al-Awliya” by Abu Nuaym. 
“Al-Khasais” by Nasa’i. 

“Kanz al-Ummal” by Al-Muttaqi. 
“Sunan” by Al-Baihaqi. 


In Bukhari and Muslim, no Hadith is found that designates Hasan 
and Husain as the leaders of the youth of Paradise. Likewise, there 
is no mention of Fatimah being recognized as the leader of the 
women of Paradise. However, in Tirmidhi, through Abu Saeed 
Khudri, it has been attributed to the Prophet (PBUH) that Hasan 
and Husain are deemed as the leaders of the youth of Paradise. The 
credibility of this Hadith is questioned due to the inclusion of Yazid 
bin Abi Ziyad among its narrators, who is infamously known in 
Shiism for his extreme views. For reference, see “Mizan al-I’tidal”, 
Volume 3, page 311 


In his work “Futuhat-e-Makkiyah,” Ibn Arabi expounds on the 
Quranic verse from Surah Al-Fath: “ts ai) Gi 3.335 WREST ROIprESt aE) 
5S ley AG3 Ge 2585...” which translates to, “Indeed, We have given 
you a clear victory so that Allah may forgive your past and future 
sins...” He wrote that this auspicious proclamation is relevant to all 
the descendants of Fatimah, spanning until the Day of Judgement. 
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He states: “pS> 3 Voll! ag: dl) Cot! al Ge 98 09 eS Aobld soi cla ttl Uous 
8 dN) Nia Se das Wy ey Ales All Go Yoleets! Gapdecdl yd Glad Go AY! oda 
pid Gadde Captions agld 8531 lull GY) cud! Jad.” 

This translates to: “The noble descendants of Fatimah, including 
all those from the Ahl al-Bayt (Prophet’s family) up to the Day of 
Judgment, are encompassed by the decree of this verse concerning 
forgiveness. They are distinctively purified by Allah, held in the 
highest regard. This unique honor bestowed upon the Ahl al-Bayt 
will only become evident in the Hereafter, where they will be 
resurrected in a state of being forgiven.” 


In his book “Al-Sawaiq Al-Muhrigah,” Ahmad bin Hajar al-Haytami 
al-Makki recounts traditions that emphasize the notion that paradise 
is specially designated for the progeny of Fatimah (may peace be 
upon her). 


The hadith he quotes is: 

eCeurdl9 Cucdlg Cuily Li aia Cgldsy deal Sol of splat SLE leg tule alll le ai)” 
“Ublady Libel ge Liardg Liyld als Lelails Linge Ls Lusl)dy 

This translates to: 

“The Prophet (peace be upon him) said to Ali: “The first four 

individuals to enter paradise will be myself, you, Hassan, and 


Hussain. Following us will be our descendants, and after our 
descendants will be our wives. On our right and left will be our 


y 


Shia (followers), standing by our faith and our characteristics.” 

(Source: Al-Sawaigq Al-Muhriqah, p. 110) 

In Bukhari and Muslim, the following Tashahhud is reported from 

Abdullah bin Masood: 

cheg Lighe aul! AIS ps9 AL! Aamyo coil eel tbebe aed! ladatls cslgbiatly AU cbpcesl!” 
“(Algiers ctec Mere Gi aptly Ul Wal Yo) aetl cyetleall alll obec 

(Al-tahiyyatu lillahi wassalawatu wattayyibatu. Assalamu ‘alaika 

ayyuhan-Nabiyyu wa rahmat-Allahi wa barakatuhu. Assalamu 

‘alaina wa/ala ‘ibad-illahi’s-saliheen. Ashhadu alla ilaha illa Allah, 


wa ashhadu anna Muhammadan abduhu wa rasuluh.) 
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“All compliments, prayers, and good words are due to Allah. Peace 
be upon you, O Prophet, and Allah’s mercy and blessings. Peace be 
upon us and upon the righteous servants of Allah. I bear witness 
that there is no god but Allah, and I bear witness that Muhammad 
is His servant and Messenger.” 


In Muslim, the Tashahhud narrated from Ibn Abbas is slightly 
different: 


cteg Lighe rl .ditSy9 AU Aemye oill el chile adhe cA Sigheadl tSyleall leet!” 
“AM gto, Maree Of aedilg AU Y) al Y of pat dla sole 


(All blessed compliments and prayers are for Allah. Peace be upon 
you, O Prophet, and Allah’s mercy and blessings. Peace be upon 
us and upon the righteous servants of Allah. I bear witness that 
there is no god but Allah, and I bear witness that Muhammad is 
the Messenger of Allah.) 


However, the inclusion of the second Tashahhud (Durood) in the 
prayer is supported by traditions in which it’s attributed to the 
Prophet that “whoever does not send blessings upon him and his 
family in the prayer, God will not accept his prayer” (Sunan Dar 
Qutni). Another tradition attributed to the Prophet says “until 
blessings are sent upon him and his family, the supplication remains 
obstructed” (AA yo «43x! Bilgetl). Furthermore, in a tradition 
attributed to Ali, it’s stated that “every supplication is obstructed 
in which there is no blessing upon Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad” (190 .o¢ « .4all Gaus and 1730 «\¢ «Jleall #8). 


Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi wrote in his Futuhat al-Makkiyah regarding the 
explanation of the Quranic verse about the Finality of Prophethood: 


ME Lpoldo Y cpa dill dgd a oliag dle All hee All gry ogegy cralesil Qll dgeill os!” 
4195 gro ling 51 ESS depd 9 rp Yo elegy dule Al he dept Lawl Og ge 

Gr ph Se Sed G9 OW 15] Ub epd aly pts de 
(Futuhat al-Makkiyah, Volume 2, Page 3) 
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432 


“The Prophethood which ended with the presence of the Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, is the Prophethood of legislation. 
There is no place for it [in the future], hence no religious code can 
abrogate or replace his teachings, peace be upon him, and nothing 
can be added to his religious law. This is the essence of his statement, 
peace be upon him: “The message and prophethood have indeed 
ceased; so there is no messenger or prophet after me.’ Meaning, 
no prophet will come with a religious law that opposes mine, but 
if any [prophet] comes, he would be under the jurisdiction of my 


Shariah.” 

Mawdu’at Kabir by Mulla Ali Qari, page 59. 

Abdul Qadir Jilani states: 

cluh aloo! Mia Cole ung dg, aWSs 4eAS les Lil 3 Lyte lad gallo!” 
“clea 


“Indeed, the Almighty God reveals to us in our innermost beings 
the meanings of His words and the words of His Messenger. The 


”” 


individual at this level is termed as “The Prophets of the Saints’. 


(References: al-Yawaqit wal-Jawahir fi Bayan Aqaid al-Akabir, 
Volume 2, Page 25, and Sharh al-Aqaid Nasafi Hashiya 445) 


As articulated by Abdul Karim al-Jili: 

Lill} S55 13) oeSy SIg SY oar 2 paslIS AUsIl S95 digs 9 Lil Ge Gus o!” 
“ail psa! se cre OndSy arpdilll Bgsi Al Og Y ail 

“Many of the Prophets have a prophecy that is akin to sainthood, 

as is said about al-Khidr in certain views. And when Isa (Jesus) 

descends to the world, his role won't be that of legislative prophecy, 


similar to some others from the Children of Israel.” (Reference: al- 
Insan al-Kamil, Page 85) 


Abdul Wahab Sha’rani insists: 
“Ladd psy dill Bgi eat! Loily 28,5 el Bguidl Gilles Gls” 
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“The absolute Prophethood has not been lifted; only the legislative 
Prophethood has ceased.” 


(Reference: al-Yawaqit wal-Jawahir, Vol. 2, Page 35) 


433 Shah Waliullah, Tafhimat-i-Ilahiyya, edited and annotated by 
Ghulam Mustafa al-Qasimi, Hyderabad, Pakistan, Vol. 2, Page 85. 
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